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Schools and Faculties of Education 
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June). 
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last day of passing. 
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3. 
13. 
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University Commencement. 
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. Provincial Normal Schools close. 

. Inspectors’ report on Legislative 
grant due. (Not later than 22nd 
June). 


. High, Continuation, Public and Sep- 


. Protestant Separate School 


arate Schools close. (End on 29th 
June). ; 
Trus- 
tees to transmit to County Inspec- 
tors pupils’ names and attendance 
during the last preceding six months. 
(On or before 380th June). 

Annual Statistical Report from Col- 
legiate Institutes, High and Continu- 
ation School Boards, to Department, 
due. (On or before 30th June). 
Trustees’ Financial and Statistical 
Statements of Fifth Forms, to In- 
Shhh due. (Not later than June 
Oth 


-Report on inspectoral visits of City,” 


Separate, and English-French Public 
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(Not later than June 380th).. 
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ACADEMIC FREEDOM.* 


eee 


STRANGER is invited to address this Convocation with 
the idea, I suppose, that the mere fact of his being con- 
cerned with a different set of problems may make what he has 
to say of interest to the students of the Capital of the Middle 
West. And the outsider, dutifully accepting the invitation 
and pulling up his stakes, finds himself shot into the most 
interesting and most critical economic situation in the history 
of Canada, a testing time of old views and of new views; of 
policies but particularly of men. What academic subject is 
there which can compare in interest with what is going on 
today in Winnipeg? What University lecture was ever half 
as engrossing as the talk of the men gathered about the doors 
of the Labor Temple or the throng of yesterday in Victoria 
Park. It is a hard struggle this—all the harder because of 
the quietness with which it is being fought. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes said of a kiss that it did not make as much noise as a 
cannon shot, but the echo of it lasted a great deal longer. And 
the echo of this movement of today will be rumbling around the 
sky-scrapers and the city that is to be when the members of 
the graduating class are as old as I am. 

The temptation, of course, is great to deliver oneself upon 
conditions as one sees them, but I have wisdom enough to re- 
frain. We have most of us suffered from the superficialities 
of the globe-trotter, from the dogmatism of the amateur 
statesman who has made a flying tour in India and is ready 
on the strength of it to point out the path of progress and of 
duty to men who have given themselves, as their fathers did 





*Convocation Address, University of Manitoba, 23rd May, 1919. 
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before them, to the splendid Civil Service of that great de- 
pendency. We remember the history of troops that came 
into the war at a late stage, when the sacrifices had been borne 
for weary months and years, and were inclined to correct the 
shortcomings of the veterans in strategy and in personal bear- 
ing. Rupert Brooke was to us aS a man inspired until some- 
one was unwise enough to publish the callow letters of a youth 
visiting this continent, bearing with him all the prejudices of 
an older civilization and not able to understand what he saw. 
I shall stick to my academic subject even though this may be 
a day full of fate for the city in which we are met. 

Some months ago a professor of Economics in a State 
University south of the border was encouraged by his Univer- 
sity to undertake an investigation into the taxation of mines. 
The study was carried through and its general conclusion 
was that the copper mines of that State were not con- 
tributing anything like their proper share. The Chancellor of 
the University, (not the President,), forbade the publication 
of the research. The professor took the ground that the re- 
search had been instigated by the University and that he had 
a perfect right to set forth the results of his work. He ac- 
cordingly published the report apart altogether from the 
University in which he was engaged. He was thereupon dis- 
missed by the Chancellor for insubordination. A most vigor- 
ous protest came from all over the United States and within. 
the last few days the Professor has been reinstated. But a 
blow has been given to that University from which it will 
take at least a generation to recover. Men of any independ- 
ence of mind will shun it like the pest. Its standing has been 
shaken both with teachers and with prospective students. 
The world of learning has passed through those long centuries 
when ecclesiasticism was the great barrier to progress. Is it 
now to pass through another stage dominated by interests 
which have not even the excuse that they consider themselves 
related to the kingdom of things invisible? ; 

Obviously the incident raises a host of questions with 
regard to academic freedom and the relations of the Univer- 
sity to the State. All kinds of new economic questions are 
being thrust to the front. The struggle that used to centre 
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round natural science and its relation to theological presuppo- 
sitions is now being transferred to matters economic and 
social. The University system in Canada is being largely 
modelled upon that of the States. All the newer Universities 
in the Dominion are Provincial Universities. It is highly im- 
probable that any Canadian University will now be founded 
upon any private endowment. Dalhousie, McGill, and Queen’s 
are the three main Canadian Universities that have begun and 
continued as private corporations. And even with regard to 
these it is probable that the conditions may rapidly change. 
A modern University is so expensive.an affair that a constant 
increase of endowment is necessary or else a very liberal sup- 
port on the part of the Province or the State. Queen’s, last 
year, received from the Government of Ontario $125,000, of 
the expenditure of which no details were asked. Halcyon 
days such as these cannot indefinitely continue. As Principal 
of Queen’s I greatly value the freedom I have in the expendi- 
ture of that money and I trust that the days of regulation may 
be far off. But as a citizen of Ontario I am quite sure that 
the Government ought to control its own expenditure. I shall, 
of course, fight against any curtailment of liberty, while quite 
sure that some curtailment is under the circumstances only 
just! : 


But if the State support a University, is the State entitled 
to control the type of teaching within the University? Will 
the administration of a University be likely to depend for its 
academic existence upon the whims of the Legislature? Will 
men of independence accept positions when the tenure may be 
insecure? For the State itself may come to be controlled by 
the big financial interests. Montana may be dominated by the 
Mining Companies. A Province in Canada may find itself 
controlled politically by an industry vitally concerned: in a 
certain economic view, whether high tariff or free trade. Then 
if a contrary policy is being taught in the University, or if the 
teaching is strictly without bias and consequently without 
enthusiasm one way or the other, can these large interests 
hint to the State that the removal of a certain professor might 
be advisable, that his maintenance is closing the money bags, 
whereas his transference, voluntary or otherwise, might intro- 
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duce a large train of pious donors who would minister to the 
constant hunger of the institution? In the old English Uni- 
versities the pious donors left money so that masses might 
be said for their souls. The gift became operative after death. 
But today the pious donors are very much alive and the gift 
has often a string to it. A situation has been created which 
is full of difficulty. Institutions which need the money most 
are tempted to accept it on any terms, and, having been to 
begin with poor in body, they now become bankrupt in spirit. 
The institutions like Harvard, which are already wealthy, re- 
fuse all the advances of the donor who would make a conditional 
gift. Personally, I prefer the pious donors dead! 


It is an indubitable sign of middle age when you become a 
praiser of times past, but I cannot help looking back upon the 
Scottish University life with amazement at its lack of system 
and wonder at its practical results. There was behind it, it 
must be allowed, a traditional love of and reverence for learn- 
ing; a good system of elementary schools; and—whether you. 
believe it or not —a certain unworldliness of type. The ap- 
pointments to Chairs were made mainly by the Crown, which 
meant the Secretary of State for Scotland for the time being. 
An honest effort was made to get the best man. Within the 
Universities there was a lack of organization that would make 
a theorist gasp. . The appointments were for life. The classes 
were enormous, 200 or 300 as arule. There were few assist- 
ants, and what assistants there were were private adventures 
of the professors. The curriculum was restricted to certain 
broad subjects. In my time the Arts subjects were Latin and 
Greek: Mathematics and Physics: Mental and Moral Philoso- 
phy: and English Literature. The student had to take all 
these subjects; there was no such thing as an option. Nor 
was there any attempt whatever at co-ordination. Every man 
taught his subject exactly as he pleased, and if he did not 
teach it well there was nothing to be done except wait a gener- 
ation for his decease. The result was a variety of viewpoint 
that was of the very essence of a genuine University life. 
Mental Philosophy was taught by John Veitch, one of the 
school of Sir William Hamilton and an authority upon Border 
Literature. Out of the recesses of memory there comes a 
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Limerick appearing in the “University Magazine’ which put 
the situation pretty well — 


There was a professor of Reason 

Who convicted Hegelians of treason; 
He swore by his Reid, 

Forgetting indeed 

That Reid was long since out of season. 


One passed from the bedlam of Veitch’s classroom to the un- 
canny silence of Edward Caird’s teaching in Moral Philosophy. 
Caird was an out and out Hegelian—a tall, shy, man, who took 
away from you in the first months everything on which you 
had rested and then began to make you think out a position 
of your own. There were hardly any class exercises or essays 
—how could there be with so enormous a class—but the inter- 
est aroused was better than any essays, and men out of their 
poverty bought Jowett and Zeller. Ramsay, a Highland laird, 
who despised us all as being without his social purview, taught 
Latin, and Sir Richard Jebb, Greek. Jebb was followed by 
Gilbert Murray, a socialist, who united extremes by marrying 
an Earl’s daughter. Lord Kelvin was professor of Physics. 
To say that he taught the subject would be a misstatement. 
He could not teach at all. He assumed that everyone knew 
as much mathematics as he did. His experiments invariably 
failed, and then the lightning fell upon the head of “‘Malcolm”’’, 
his factotum, who was, during the summer months, a deckhand 
in his yacht. His laboratory, in a dark basement, would have 
been scoffed at by any teacher in a secondary school. But 
there you saw, in string and sealing wax and wood, the first 
draft of many a discovery that has been epoch making. So 
far as Physics goes, few of us ever learned anything from Lord 
Kelvin, but the contact with this first class intellect, with its 
freshness and daring and resource and infinite suggestiveness, 
with its readiness to go flying off in pursuit of any side issues 
—it was the experience of a life time. And men today who 
would be sorry indeed to be questioned as to the formulae for 
falling bodies will never forget the impression received in that 
classroom of the narrow limits of the known and the spacious- 
ness of truth. In another faculty, Chemistry was taught by 
an aged professor whose only excellence was that he was a 
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good dancer, but somehow or other he had secured as his as- 
sistant a man of the true research type, who was also the best 
of good fellows. Willie Ramsay became afterwards Sir Wil- 
liam Ramsay, discoverer of the latent elements in the atmos- 
phere—argon and neon. If you read the-posthumous volume 
of his essays, you will see what an immense range of general 
knowledge Ramsay had acquired during his haphazard Arts 
course, and you will notice his command of the high art of 
deseribing in simple words the thing in itself difficult. To 
begin to recall these old days is to let loose a flood of memories. 
Somehow or other the nature of the case encouraged “char- 
acters.”” Much of the teaching, as one looks back upon it, 
was poor. Nothing whatever was done to help the student. 
If he did not understand, he cought to have understood. If he 
did not work that was his lookout. There was no attempt at 
personal touch between professor and student. We were 
simply the source of fees which separately were very small, 
but taken together made salaries large beyond anything known 
here. And yet, somehow or other, the business of education 
was done, and, on the whole, well done. We were not instruct- 
ed, but we had the stimulus of seeing some good men at work, 
and we knew that it was the chance of a life time. Those who 
would like to see the life described by the hand of a master 
should read Barrie’s “An Edinburgh Eleven.” 


I know well how impossible it is to transfer to another 
land a system which has grown up and justified itself under 
very different conditions. In the constitution of Queen’s 
University it is stated that it is to be carried on upon the lines 
of Edinburgh University. It has already diverged far from 
that track and is likely to diverge yet further. But the broad 
lesson of the Universities of the Old Country is that without 
a very elaborate organization you may get the genuine Uni- © 
versity spirit. No organization will create keenness; but when 
you get keenness the organization becomes secondary. Every 
constituency, however, has to deal with the material that it 
possesses and its methods will vary according to the education 
and outlook of the student. And we have moved far in the last | 
quarter of a century in the teaching of any scientific subject. 
Every student now knows the things that but a short time ago 
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were the marvels of fresh discovery. Consequently there is 
the ever clamant cry for new opportunities not merely to 
demonstrate the known but also to search into the problems 
that lie to hand. The teaching of science is now becoming a 
vastly expensive business, and the Faculties of Medicine and 
Applied Science are apt to get a good deal of what they wish, 
while Arts may be starved. It is universally recognized, too, 
that education is the business of the State. Education con- 
cerns the whole community just as public health does. Itisa 
loss to the state when opportunities are not given to all to make 
the most of themselves. But if it is the business of the State 
to provide primary and even secondary education, it is difficult 
to say why the State should not shoulder the whole burden 
of education and make the Universities free. The Fisher Bill 
is heading that way, and there are movements within Canada 
which show that the same tendencies are strongly at work. 
Except for the old and strongly endowed Universities the 
future is with the great State and Provincial organizations. 
How can these develop under the wing of the State and yet 
maintain their academic freedom’? The constant danger is 
that the administration becomes so cautious and conservative 
and temporizing in its nature that it loses sympathy with 
freshness and originality of view. Instead of being the sponsor 
of fresh knowledge it takes itself so seriously as a branch of 
the Civil Service that it has no kindly welcome for the in- 
convenient and original thinker. One cannot but be sensible 
of the fact that in many of the Universities of the States there 
is a broad and apparently broadening chasm between the ad- 
ministrative and the educational branches. The President 
may be a human being, but, as President, he is anathema. 
He is credited with being an autocrat. He is accused of being 
the predisposing cause of Bolshevism on the staff. On their 
side, professors feel that the policy of the institution may be 
dictated by many considerations which have to do only with 
finance and not with scholastic ideals. They assert that their 
positions are insecure and their honesty of thought warped 
by the fact that they have to accommodate themselves to a 
rule the first purpose of which is the avoidance of offence to 
“interests”. They declare too, that the spectacular features 
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of University life are encouraged rather than the men who 
make the University and add to the sum of human learning. 
They, themselves, are hampered in money matters while vast 
sums are being put into stone and lime. The war has come 
to upset the normal standards of value. The mechanic in a 
shipyard draws more money than the professor who has spent 
twenty years in the acauisition of his special knowledge. In 
half a hundred ways this alienation is observable and behind it 
all there is the sense that administration tends to become 
political and to be infected with the carefulness of politics. 


If there be any justification for this view it cannot but 
do harm to University life. For while the politician has to 
have his ear to the ground and to have an intuition for the 
cross currents in public life, it is the business of the Univer- 
sity teacher to stimulate thought and set forth, as a pioneer, 
the new point of view. In the days of my boyhood, I remem- 
ber very well the docks in Glasgow crowded with great sailing 
ships, moored in tiers, with their figureheads breasting the bol- 
lards of the wharf and their long jib-booms thrusting out far 
over the freight sheds. The scents of the cargo are with me 
still, as coffee, and spices, and rare woods from the East Indies, 
were discharged. For these great vessels with their tower- 
ing spars, preparing to go forth on a fresh voyage, were, each 
of them, a fresh kindling of fancy as one thought of the many 
backwaters of the world’s commerce in which they might be 
about to seek a fresh cargo. I should like to think of the staff of 
the University with some such awakening of the imagination. 
The men are in their present posts because they have done 
something, because out of many an intellectual continent, only 
dimly understood by me, they have brought their cargo. And 
I should like to think of them as never satisfied with what they 
have already done but as having in mind yet further and more 
arduous and more hazardous voyages. If the right temner 
is in a University the sympathy of the administration will be 
with the thinker and the intellectual adventurer. Far better 
the crank with brains than the unexceptionable nobody. But 
the administration that has to guide the machine finds it hard 
to tolerate eccentricity. 

On the other hand there are some obvious limits to aca- 
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demic freedom and when one tries to formulate them, they 
resolve themselves into the exercise of commonsense. Com- . 
monsense, however, is not an invariable characteristic of 
learned men. For learning means concentration, and concen- 
tration implies isolation, and in isolation things may be seen 
all out of proportion. And so your learned man may often be, 
in the things of this life, a child; great because of his self- 
imposed limitations, small because he has never been in any 
real touch with the give and take of life, its mixture of rap- 
ture and disappointment, of idealism and the acceptance of the 
flat-footed reasonableness of things as they are. A man has 
to remember that there is a certain corporate life in the insti- 
tution of which he is a part, and if he fails to observe the fact 
he may create a situation that will destroy mutual confidence 
and make good work impossible. But if a member of the staff 
cannot see this no administration will be able to teach it to 
him. The very fineness of discrimination that may make a 
man great as critic and teacher may make him almost impos- 
sible as a colleague. 

A professor. must also hold it in view that he is a member 
of the University for the purpose of doing one special thing. 
He is perfectly entitled to his opinion on every kind of subject. 
But he is doing an unfair thing if he use his position as teacher 
of one subject to air all his fancies upon another. There 
is a world of difference between Darwin and Haeckel. Dar- 
win’s work on pigeons and on earthworms was revolutionary 
in its effect upon the general conception of the universe. The 
theological implications of it are not all worked out yet. But 
Darwin left that side of things alone. What he was concerned 
with was the observation of facts and the asking of the ques- 
tion whether they would fit into a hypothesis. His work is 
still seminal. But Haeckel abandoned his science, where he 
was supreme, to follow up another line of things where he was 
not even a master. <A professor has to play fair by his insti- 
tion and by his colleagues. And he has also to play fair by his 
students. He has to remember that in their view he is a very 
learned person indeed, and that in much of his teaching he is 
scattering his ideas on unpreempted soil. He has to take into 
account the maturity or the immaturity of those with whom 
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he is dealing. Members of a University staff may consider 
that it is for their comfort or otherwise, but there certainly is 
in University life itself the strongest prophylactic to any par- 
ticular “tendency” in teaching. There is the discussion and 
argument of students among themselves. There are those 
nights which stand out in memory long after most of the dis- 
tinetly academic effort has faded from view, nights when the 
clock stood still and the air was thick with noisome fumes, 
when no academic reputation was safe and the essentially true 
but unprintable things were said. A University would still be 
the most valuable process in education even though there were 
no teaching staff at all—nothing but a few janitors, a library, 
a dining-hall, a residence, and some corporate life. We, who 
are in some measure responsible for things as they are, would 
do well to remember the fact and not to take ourselves too 
seriously. 7 

It is vital for a University to bear in mind that its main 
business is not to give instruction but to awaken and to inspire. 
There is a grave danger in all this modern complicated organi- 
zation, in this infinite number of options, in these large staffs, 
in the sense, springing no doubt.from a due reverence for a 
subject, that the last degree of specialization is necessary— 
there is danger that the prime function of a University be 
forgotten. A University is not a superior kind of technical 
school; it is not in the first place a device for preparing a man 
to gain a living. It is a challenge to the mind. It is a 
ferment. It is a place where men see visions and dream 
dreams: a place with its spells of glorious and informing idle- 
ness: a place where a man discovers how little is known and 
learns consequently to allot a part and destiny to the intellect- 
ual chalatan and to love and cherish the humility of the genu- 
ine scholar. The fool contents himself with a text book and 
a synopsis, while the wise man allows himself for a season to 
become the slave of the big book. The main purpose of a 
University must ever be suggestive rather than didactic. The 
administration must see to it that there is academic freedom. 
I would rather have eccentricities than flatness. I would 
rather spend a long day in getting a clever and injudicious 
man out of a hole than I would waste it in striving to make 
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a dull dog wake up. Liberty may have its dangers but it has 
as well its exceeding great rewards. There are signs not a 
few that within a democracy there may be a real intellectual 
tyranny and under the State supervision of education an en- 
couragement of the thing that is only safe and tractable. In 
the matters of the mind officialism is the enemy, whether it be 
in the form of a University administration that is only politic | 
or of a general educational system which has lost the human 
touch its founder intended it to have. 

You are today taking your farewell of an institution in 
which you have passed what you will increasingly acknowledge 
to have been the best years of your life. Whatever happiness 
and usefulness await you, you cannot carry with you always 
the glow of the morning. You are now going forth to shoulder 
your burdens. You pass in a day from being the irresponsible 
critics to being the responsible criticized. You are near enough 
your examinations to know that a diploma may sometimes 
represent a good deal less than your parents and other indul- 
gent critics think that it does. All ignorance is pardonable 
so long as it does not call itself knowledge. But now the 
struggle really begins and instead of the relatively sheltered 
life of the University you have to face the realities, the long 
patience, the many bitter things, the rivalries of old friends, 
the disappointments, the blunting of the edge of your ideal- 
isms. You will find men whom in the University you beat 
hands down, your masters in the business of life. Remember 
then that academic distinction is not the only proof of genuine 
ability. Those who have served at the Front have told you 
how frequently the man who made no special mark in the 
training camp showed, when there were stern matters in hand, 
that the supreme qualities were there. And so it is in life. 
In this land of opportunity, good ability will take a man almost 
anywhere he wishes to go. But while ability will take you to 
the top, it is only character that will keep you there, those 
personal qualities that the strain and the emergency will dis- 
cover. I wish you God speed. 

R. BRUCE TAYLOR. 
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fe is a time-honored practice with professors and preachers 
to begin their discourses with a discussion of the terms 
which they intend to employ. While this practice may be at 


times a rather tedious one it seems to me to be desirable as a — 


preliminary to our discussion this evening. 

For the term “citizen” is a very old one and has through 
the ages been used with a considerable variety of meaning. 

In its earliest meaning the term indicated a sort of char- 
ter membership in an ancient city community such as Athens 
or Rome. It was a badge of distinction since it implied a de- 
finite superiority to subject and servile peoples. The citizens 
were a small group as compared with the large number of those 
who were denied the most elementary privilege of all—the 
right of owning their own bodies and enjoying the fruits of 
their own labors. So firmly rooted was the practice of slavery 
in the life of the ancient world that we find so humane a spirit 
as the Apostle Paul counselling the runaway slave Onesimus 
to return to his master Philemon and pleading with the latter 
to overlook the wrong which had been done him. 

Throughout the later history of the Roman empire there 
was a steady increase in the number of citizens through the 
enfranchisement of subject peoples, but unfortunately this 
broadening of the basis of citizenship was accompanied by a 
notable and, towards the end, an appalling decline of civic 
virtue. The love of ease and pleasure, accompanied as it was 
by an anxiety to evade military service and a willingness to 
condone political corruption, more than outweighed the infiu- 
ence of the old Roman tradition and nullified the efforts of 
_ individual statesmen and generals. The legions were filled 
with mercenaries, the Senate with time-servers, and the ante- 
chambers of the imperial palace with parasites so that the 
ruin of the Roman Empire was already accomplished when the 
barbarian hordes pushed through the ever-weakening shell of 
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the frontier defences, overran the Italian provinces, and sacked 
the imperial city. 

One would scarcely be justified in mentioning these facts, 
familiar as they are to almost every school boy, did they not 
furnish, in spite of the flight of centuries, the most convincing 
proof which history affords that national safety does not reside 
in wealth nor even in an ever-widening franchise but in the 
character of the people who administer the wealth and who 
cast the vote. 

The fall of the Roman Empire made possible the establish- 
ment of the Nation State—first England, then France, later 
Spain, Austria, the Netherlands, Scandinavia, Russia, the 
United States, and finally in the nineteenth century the Ger- 
man Empire, Italy, and the still nebulous kingdoms of South 
Eastern Europe. The history of these nations in spite of all 
the tangles of diplomacy, the vicissitudes of reigning houses, 
the fortunes of war, and the rivalries of religious faiths ex- 
hibits general and prevailing tendencies. 

First in order of time and fundamental to all the others 
has been the extension of the principle of democracy and the 
rise of submerged classes in the state. The so-called middle 
class gradually wrested from king and nobility the right to a 
share in the government. Then the great multitude of toilers 
on land and sea, on the farm, at bench and forge, in shop and 
factory awoke to a sense of their misery and deprivation and 
asserted their right to some just share in the fruits of their 
toil, the right to a life as well as to a living. Labor, the giant, 
who like fabled Atlas had borne the world on his shoulders 
through all the centuries, felt the ache in his muscles and 
insisted that he too would stand erect and find his place in the 
sun. From slavery to serfdom, from serfdom to economic 
freedom, from economic freedom to political freedom, the vote, 
co-operation, collective bargaining, land distribution schemes 
and a voice in parliament. These are stages on the road. What 
further stages there will be and whither the road will eventu- 
ally lead are as yet matters of belief and hope rather than of 
knowledge. 

But there are other spheres of activity besides govern- 
-ment and industry and a study of the history of western na- 
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tions shows also the emancipation of mankind in the realm of 
spirit. Two aspects of this greater emancipation may be 
noticed, one the gradual establishment of the principle of reli- 
gious liberty and the other the spread of popular education. 
While these movements are of great and even surpassing im- 
portance, nevertheless they do little more than clear the way 
for human advancement. To give a man freedom of religious 
opinion is not to give him religious opinions of any sort, much 
less is it to give him religion. Religious freedom not only 
allows a man to have his own religious view, it allows him to 
quarrel with the religious view of his neighbor, it not only 
allows him to support a certain church and a certain minister, 
it allows him, if he so chooses, to neglect the one and to starve 
the other. 

And one might without any touch of cynicism comment in 
similar vein upon the spread of popular education. For educa- 
tion may give knowledge without wisdom, cleverness without 
conscience, the conceit of erudition rather than the humility 
of true learning, and the abiilty and the desire to exploit one’s 
fellow-man rather than the zeal to serve him. 

Yet in spite of these dangers, and in spite of shortcomings 
upon which historians and philosophers of a certain type have 
dwelt with almost loving detail, the school and the church 
remain the twin pillars of our modern civilization. The 
achievements which they have wrought are to me the surest 
evidence of the reality of human progress, for I do not believe 
that ignorance ever has been or ever can be the safeguard of 
virtue. And my study of the Bible and of human society has 
led me to quite different conclusions from those of certain dog- 
matic individuals who seem to be thoroughly convinced that 
the church must necessarily suffer defeat in its warfare with 
the powers of evil and that the Almighty is going to wind up 
the universe as a bankrupt concern some fine morning in the 
near future. 

The agitation for the removal of political and economic 
disabilities, the growth of religious liberty and the rise of 
popular education have characterized all modern nations, but 
as movements they have proceeded at varying rates of speed 
and have achieved varying degrees of success. Moreover, 
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reformers and philanthropists in these spheres of activity have 
wrought, as a rule, each within the boundaries of his own 
nation and with little direct thought of other national groups 
than hisown. There have been exceptions, however, and these 
exceptions have become so marked and so numerous within 
the last one hundred years that we may speak of this tendency 
to ignore national boundaries and to think in terms of human- 
ity, this growing spirit of internationalism, as a fourth general 
tendency and place it alongside the three already enumerated. 
For ideas owe no national allegiance. They recognize no tariff 
restrictions. They are like the atmosphere which flows in- 
sensibly over all the petty boundaries which political expedi- 
ency may setup. The missionary activities of the Church are, 
perhaps, the most striking example of the international spirit, 
but the same spirit shows itself at the present day in inter- 
national associations of all sorts, dealing, some of them, with 
such practical matters as postal and trade regulations, labor 
legislation, agriculture and the cure of disease; and others of 
them with the more theoretical concerns of literature, philoso- 
phy, and pure science. Such associations have been in exist- 
ence for many years and the results which they have already 
achieved have led some recent writers to speak of this great 
body of international interests as constituting a great SACeEY, 
the germ, it may be, of a future world-state. 


Whatever outward form the world-state may finally take 
we need only to study the news of the day to know that it is 
already here. It is here, I repeat, and our children and our 
children’s children will, let us hope, shelter themselves in the 
noble structure which is taking shape before our eyes. Our 
minds in these recent years have been so accustomed to the 
consideration of the dangers of the present that it will do us 
no harm if we turn our attention for a moment to the glories 
of the present. For that which prophets foresaw and states- 
men planned for and saints prayed for and heroes died for is 
with us at this moment. We can lose it only if we wilfully 
throw it away. 


Hence we have a new citizenship to make good for our- 
selves and for those that come after us. And now since I have 
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really come to my topic let me be as explicit as I have hitherto 
been general in my remarks. 

What does this new citizenship demand in terms of educa- 
tional aims, educational organization and educational practice? 

First I think it demands that we shall examine our whole 
educational fabric from top to bottom; that we shall subject it 
to the most careful and expert scrutiny; that in doing so we 
shall call to our aid not only the educational wisdom of our 
own province, not only the educational wisdom of the British 
Empire, but the educational wisdom of the whole world. For 
the last fifty years or so we have been conducting our educa- 
tional business along lines laid down, and with machinery 
constructed, by a few really great educational leaders among 
whom Dr. Egerton Ryerson was undoubtedly the chief. We 
have made changes and additions—doubtless improvements— 
but we have overlooked the fact that the whole spirit of educa- 
tion has changed since our system was launched, and the fur- 
ther fact that there has been an almost complete change in 
social and economic conditions. 


Our rural schools are not doing the work they should do 
mainly because no single teacher can properly administer the 
enlarged curriculum of modern elementary education. . The 
buildings are many of them unsanitary and ill-equipped, there 
is no opportunity for co-operative sports or for any vigorous 
social life in a school consisting of a handful of pupils, and 
little real incentive to effective work on the part of the teacher. 
A province-wide movement for consolidated schools pushed 
with all the energy of a win-the-war Victory Bond Campaign 
is about twenty years overdue in Ontario at the present 
moment. | 

Then, as regards our High Schools, they are in certain 
important respects the least satisfactory part of our educa- 
tional system. We begin the high school course two years too 
late or we carry our elementary school course two years. too 
far—put either way you like—and this involves us in certain 
very grave errors. | 

In the first place we ignore the fact that boys and girls at 
twelve years of age or thereabouts are ready for the freedom, 
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the variety, the new subject-matter, which any properly or- 
ganized high school should provide in abundance. 

In the second place we keep boys and girls from studying 
foreign languages—French and Latin for example—until they 
pass the High School Entrance examination, in spite of the 
fact that often they are fit for the introductory work in these 
subjects and enjoy such work at least two years earlier. In- 
stead of a palatable diet we feed them on such chopped straw 
as English Grammar, a subject which should never be taught 
in the elementary school except as an adjunct to English Com- 
position. In support of this contention I should like to read to 
you a recent statement of a leading English schoolmaster, Dr. 
Rouse, of the Perse School, Cambridge: “At ten the organs of 
speech are still flexible, and the boy can learn to make any 
sounds; if this faculty be now trained, he never loses it, but 
if it be neglected, he loses it very soon. I believe this dimin- 
ishes rapidly after the age of ten, and by twelve a good deal 
is gone; in our experience the difficulty of teaching is greatly 
increased with those who begin at that age, and I believe that 
those who support beginning at twelve are unconsciously influ- 
enced against beginning earlier by local difficulties; they are 
making the best of a bad job. To begin at ten also makes it 
possible, without pressure, to get four languages into the 
school course; only three are desirable if we begin at twelve.” 

During the last fifty years there has been a marked change 
in the popular attitude towards secondary, or what we ordi- 
narily call high school education. Fifty years ago the high 
school was essentially a school for a comparatively select body 
of youth—those who were going on to the learned professions 
or those who had unusual intellectual ability or unusual leisure. 
Now it is coming to be regarded as a school for youth of every 
class; for the would-be artisan and merchant as well as the 
would-be doctor, lawyer, teacher, and minister—a school for 
girls as well as boys. Even England which has been regarded 
as a conspicuous laggard in the educational procession has in 
the recent legislation known as the Fisher Bill, taken the posi- 
tion that it is a grave national peril to allow boys and girls to 
drop out of school at fourteen years of age before their voca- 
tional leanings have been developed, their social tendencies 
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trained, their intellectual tastes awakened and refined and 
their characters formed. 

It is a truism that the education of the hand, such as 
vocational training provides, is also an education of mind and 
character; but it is not equally a truism (though it should be) 
that education for particular vocations is one-sided and unpro- 
ductive of any real benefit unless there is training in the arts 
of life along with the training in ways of making a living. 
This is brought out admirably in a recent article by Professor 
L. P. Jacks, a well-known English thinker. Professor Jacks is 
speaking of the present social unrest. “‘Fundamentally,” he 
says, “this unrest is not a rebellion of ‘“‘class against class but 
of the human soul in all classes. against the limitations set to 
its life by economic mechanism. Never will man feel himself 
really prosperous so long asi his well-being is defined by these 
limits. Never will he be satisfied by a reward which is meas- 
ured in purely economic terms (i.e. dollars and cents) no mat- 
ter what the amount or how distributed.” 

For this reason it is desirable, I think, that our vocational 
schools shall form part of our general educational system and 
that wherever such is possible vocational classes shall be asso- 
ciated intimately with classes in the non-vocational subjects so 
that the boy who learns wood turning may also learn history, 
and the girl who studies cookery may also study poetry. 

So far I have indicated in rather haphazard and incidental 
fashion certain general features of the new education which is 
to prepare our youth for the new citizenship demanded by the 
new age upon which we have entered. I should like now to 
indicate certain changes in school aims and methods which 
seem to me to be impending. Perhaps I can explain these 
better if I speak of the aims and methods which they will dis- 
place. In many of our schools at the present day the watch- 
word seems to be competition rather than co-operation. Each 
pupil in the class is taught that he is a rival of his fellow- 
pupils, that it is an honor to lead and a disgrace to fall behind. 
I know a school, for example, in which children of quite tender 
years are given formal monthly examinations and they are 
seated during the following month according to examination 
standing. These standings are reported to the parents and 
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excellent occasion is thereby furnished for domestic unhappi- 
ness and neighborhood jealousies. One scarcely knows which 
to deplore most in the effects of such a system—the growing 
apathy of the slower pupils or the unlovely priggishness of 
the brighter ones. 

The examination system as we have it in Ontario and else- 
where, seems to me to illustrate two cardinal defects of 
present-day education. One is the unwholesome appeal to the 
competitive instincts and the consequent absence of a sufficient 
incentive to co-operation and good will, and the other is the 
assumption that education is concerned chiefly with the intel- 
lect and only occasionally and indirectly with the emotions and. 
the will. 

I know that examinations can be defended and have been 
defended as a necessity under present conditions and a3 a 
useful educational device under any conditions, but the limit 
of their usefulness is soon reached and when that limit is 
passed (as I am sure it is in many schools in Ontario) a host 
of evils, some physical, others intellectual and moral, threaten 
us. Charles Kingsley is a well-known fairy story makes his 
hero visit the land of the Tomtoddies where the parents wor- 
ship the great idol ‘“‘examinations”’ and where the children sing 
all day long the doleful song. “I can’t learn my lesson, the 
examiner’s coming.” He was thinking, of course, of the Kng- 
land of his day, but the worship and the song have been taken 
up with increased fervor in later times and in other lands. 

If I were asked to say offhand what I think is the greatest 
evil in our Ontario education at the present time, I would be 
tempted to say “The formal High School Entrance examina- 
tion.” It has been a source of misery to almost every one who 
has come in contact with it, parents, teachers, and, most of all, 
pupils. It is an ordeal to which boys and girls (especially the 
latter) in the unstable period of their early teens should never 
be subjected. The time will come (may it come speedily) 
when it will be relegated to the limbo where reside all the 
cruelties which have been practised in the noble name of educa- 
tion throughout all the ages, and to future generations, miore 
enlightened than ours, it will appear as fantastic as the hoop 
skirt and as inhumane as the treadmill. 
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The overwhelming emphasis upon the intellectual aspects 
of education, of which our most formidable and elaborate ex- 
amination. system is the most striking example, is responsible, 
I think, for the failure of so much of our teaching to really 
touch the lives of the pupils. For human nature is incurably 
social. Ideas are of value only as centres about which feelings, 
sentiments, and aspirations may gather as raindrops form 
about the particles of dust in the atmosphere. We live not by 
facts but by admiration, hope, and love, as one of the wisest 
of our poets has told us. What this means in terms of subjects 
of study and methods of teaching is admirably shown in the 
following paragraph from the pen of a great English educator: 


“Nowadays educators are going forward, or reverting, to 
truer ideals of education. We say reverting, because the 
greatest of all books about education The Republic of Plato, 
which rests upon commonly accepted Greek maxims and prin- 
ciples of education, however revolutionary it is in certain por- 
tions of its system, treats education emphatically as part ofa 
great social process. The child is to. be trained for social func- 
tions; its education is to be social; and it is to be the training 
of the child’s whole being, body as much as mind. Plato indeed 
makes the most important part of education to lie in the train- 
ing of the emotions, especially through music, which covers 
melody, poetry, and dancing. These belong to the fundamen- 
tal, unconscious or semi-conscious functions and instincts of 
our nature, which are the deepest and most influential; and out 
of the right training of this fundamental sub-conscious nature, 
and out of this alone, can grow any right development of intel- 
lectual faculties. Modern educators are reverting or advanc- 
ing to a similar position. The school is to be a social training- 
ground; education is the training of the child into conscious 
and intelligent correspondence with the great social move- 
ments outside. There must be the closest alliance between the 
school and the home, the school and society. Christians will 
emphasize the necessity for a similar closeness of relationship 
between the school and the Church. But all can agree that 
education must be social, and must be in the closest possible 
relation to the unexpressed, perhaps inexpressible, sub-con- 
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scious life which constitutes the environment of the child or ° 
the youth. Without this, the training of the memory and the 
intelligence will be nugatory.” 


By way of conclusion I would like to set down certain 
large measures of educational policy towards which our past 
experience and our present duty seem to me clearly to point. 

1. A system of schools, vocational and general, for all the 
youth up to at least the age of 17 years. It is vital in such a 
system of education that both types of education shall be re- 
lated to each other in the most intimate fashion. 

2. A six year elementary school programme leading as a 
matter of course under ordinary conditions to admission to a 
six year high school programme. 

38. The consolidation in large measure of our one-room 
country schools into graded schools, modern in structure, 
equipment, staff, and course of study. 

4, Such alterations from time to time in our methods of 
examination, inspection, and departmental control as will en- 
able teachers in increasing numbers-to teach and boys and girls 
in increasing numbers to learn with that freedom, joy and 
wholeheartedness of endeavor without which any genuine edu-: 
cation is impossible. 

5. The development of the social and co-operative spirit in 
the schoolroom so that boys and girls may learn to live by 
living while they learn. 

6. The proper cultivation of the emotional and aesthetic 
elements in human nature, both by direct effort and by the 
unconscious influence of environment. 

7. An effort to secure through our schools a patriotism in 
which national pride is fostered and national arrogance is dis- 
couraged, a patriotism which finds its meaning and its justifi- 
cation in the place which our nation can take along with all 
other nations in that common work to which peoples of all 
races and colors and language and lineage are called, and which 
we who believe in the divine revelation speak of as the estab- 
lishment on earth of the Kingdom of God. 


H. T. J. COLEMAN. 
Queen’s University. 
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| HE middle of the seventeenth century in France was, intel- 
lectually, a static period. Early italianate enthusiasm 
had been channelled and filtered by the dispassionate scepti- 
cism of Montaigne, and Rabelais’ whooping exaltation of man 
free and individual, the ward of untrammeling nature, had 
given way before the expansion of science, and the controls of 
the Reformation and Counter-reformation. The quarrel be- 
tween mediaeval faith and classic paganism had been com- 
pounded to the extent that religion concerned itself as much 
with life as with death; humanism—and this is Montaigne’s 
contribution to thought—realized that its field could be ex- 
tended from the ancients to the living modern world. Litera- 
ture became, in the strictest interpretation of the term, 
humanistic; but in a limited sense. Boileau, who codified the 
laws under which the work of Racine and his contemporaries 
fell naturally, and which the pseudo-classicists obeyed with 
mechanical unintelligence, kept his study of mankind within 
the boundaries of polite society—man polished and refined by 
contact with his fellows in the stately halls of Versailles. 
Nature meant primarily human nature, or if the inanimate 
world appeared, it was nature brushed and combed as in the 
alleys and fountains of the palace gardens. Through these 
halls and alleys, and through the pages of the literature writ- 
ten for and by the frequenters of them, moved the unruffied 
figure of the honnéte homme, the man of quality, the person of 
good form. 

The type was not a new one. What was new was the coin- 
cidence of a great body of realistic social literature with a 
period of exact and highly formalized social standards. A full 
discussion of its origins would lead us back to a study of Pro- 
vencal ideals and their reaction on Italian life, Dante’s wor- 
ship of Beatrice, Petrarch’s Laura, the code of chivalry, the 
courts of love, and finally the neo-Platonism of the Italian 
renaissance, where we meet the immediate forerunner oi the 
honnéte homme in Castiglione’s Courtier. The cortegiano as a 
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literary type is much less important than the honnéte homme, 
because he stands for an ideal rather than an actual being, 
and because the unreal atmosphere of the prevailing genre, 
the romances of chivalry, does not give a picture of contem- 
porary life: though there is no lack of realism in the other 
monuments of the early cinquecento, the Prince, Bandello’s 
stories, and that epic of rascality, the Life of Benvenuto Cel- 
lini. 

In the book of the Courtier a group of distinguished per- 
sons, all real and invested with their living characteristics, 
meet on four successive evenings to inquire into the qualities 
that go to make up the perfect courtier. They would have him 
of noble birth and expert in arms, a man of letters and a 
pleasant talker, not ignorant of music and at least an intelli- 
gent critic of painting. At all costs he must avoid affectation 
and cultivate an easy grace in execution: anything that smacks 
of effort or professionalism must be eschewed. The second 
evening deals more minutely with manners, condemning cer- 
tain foppish extravagances of the time, and giving practical 
advice on dress, deportment and diversion, together with a 
somewhat surprising chapter on practical joking, an amuse- 
ment much and often cruelly practised by the Italians, as evi- 
denced by the Calandrino stories in the Decameron. The third 
evening is devoted to the portrayal of the ideal donna di pa- 
lazzo, and on the fourth the great Platonist, Pietro Bembo, 
leads a discussion on true virtue and platonic love. } 


The book was eagerly welcomed in France, where it ran 
through seventeen editions before 1600, and the popularity of 
Hoby’s famous translation is well known. It probably had 
great influence on the cult of conversation that was so power- 
ful a factor in the evolution of the social types of the seven- 
teenth century, and seems to have provided much material 
for the numerous courtesy books of that courteous age. The 
Chevalier de Méré, who wrote much on honnéteté in the 
abstract, and is himself recognized as the typical honnéte 
homme in one of the most illuminating of Sainte Beuve’s Lit- 
erary Portraits, reproduces almost literally the following pas- 
sage from the Book of the Courtier: 
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“T find one universal rule which seems to me worth more 
in this matter than any other in all things human that are 
done or said: and that is to avoid affectation to the uttermost 
and as it were a very sharp and dangerous rock, and to use 
possibly a new word, to practise in everything a certain non- 
chalance (sprezzatura) that shall conceal design and show 
what is done or said is done without effort and almost without 
thought. 

“Accordingly we may affirm that to be true art which does 
not appear to be art, nor to anything must we give greater 
care than to conceal art, for if it is discovered, it quite de- 
stroys our credit and brings us into small esteem.” (Corte- 
giano, I. 26, trans. Opdycke). That is, the Horatian maxim is 
to be the guiding principle no less in the daily commerce of life 
than in the realm of art, and accordingly we find Castiglione, 
and after him the whole seventeenth century, insisting on 
mediocrita and misura, which are after all only more general- 
ized forms of this same sprezzatura. Reduced to its simplest 
terms, the theory is contained in La Rochefoucauld’s famous 
maxim and definition, “L’honnéte homme est celui qui ne se 
pique de rien,” while it found more general expression in the 
exaltation of amateurism and a deep-seated dislike of pedantry 
and professionalism. This notion, whether or not it originated 
in Renaissance ideas, was common to civilized Europe, and is 
nowhere more tersely expressed than in Queen Elizabeth’s 
contemptuous reply to Leicester when he proposed to show 
the paces of his dancing master: ‘‘Pish’’, said the queen, “‘I will 
not see him. It is his profession.” And Swift is equally out- 
spoken against the professional wits of Will’s coffee-house, and 
pedants in general. He considered fiddlers, dancing masters, 
heralds, masters of the ceremony, etc., to be greater pedants 
than Lipsius or the elder Scaliger. In France the rejection of 
the pedant is one of the central facts of social and literary 
history, and the brunt of odium fell upon the professional 
scholar who had occupied so honoured a place in the courts of 
sixteenth century Europe. He was branded as “scholar in -us’’ 
and relegated to Amsterdam, where he continued a latinized 
existence for some generations. His departure left France 
the poorer in latinity and almost totally ignorant of Greek, 
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with the notable exception of the brethren of Port Royal, 
where Racine studied that language and its drama. it would 
be but a matter of time to compile an anthology of satire 
against pedantry, from Rabelais’ Thubal Holophernes with his 
Donatus and the rest of the monastic text-books and methods 
to Moliere’s Vadius in the Femmes Savantes, but we are more 
concerned with the manifestation of the amateur idea in the 
honnéte homme. 

While the aversion to pedantry was in itself sound, it was 
at the same time negative, and had only to be slightly over- 
emphasized before it resulted in negation of effort along lines 
where effort was the one thing required, even if sprezzatura 
demanded that the effort be concealed. L’honnéte homme, est 
mélé, says Montaigne, meaning that he is compounded of 
various ingredients; and if you alter the proportions, or if one 
of the ingredients be off-colour, you arrive at strange results 
in the cooking. Thus if your dose of sprezzatura is not the 
genuine article, you logically reach the theory lampooned by 
Moliére in the Précieuses Ridicules, which is a satire on false 
honnéteté as much as it is on false preciosity. Mascarille, the 
valet dressed in his master’s clothes and sent to pay court to 
the importunate and provincial maidens who are playing at 
being précieuses, has this to say: “The quality,” to use in 
translation an eighteenth century term now lost or fallen below 
stairs, “know everything without ever having learned. All 
that I do comes to me naturally, with no study whatsoever.” 
Satire, of course, but only slightly overdrawn, as the briefest 
consideration of contemporary pen portraits will show. Mlle 
de Seudéry describes herself under the name of Sapho in her 
ten-volume romance Le Grand Cyrus, as having ‘“‘such a fine 
disposition for learning easily that no one ever heard of her 
studying anything, yet she knows everything,’ and nearly 
every portrait in her well filled gallery insists on the perfect 
amateurism of her accomplished subjects. 

Moliére was not alone in his protest against this claim to 
an easy universality, which is perhaps a latent influence in the 
minds of the Victorian upholders of the classics as the only 
sound vehicle of education. Their reasoning would run thus: 
A gentleman can do everything. Gentlemen always have been 
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brought up on the classics. Therefore, the classics fit a man 
to do everything. Pascal had a passage of arms over this 
same pretension with the Chevalier de Méré, who posed as a 
mathematician on the strength of certain calculations on 
probabilities as applied to gambling chances.* De Méré re- 
proaches Pascal with having a mathematical habit of mind, in 
spite of the efforts that he (de Méré) had made to wean him 
from so cumbersome and vulgar a method of thought. ‘You 
still retain” writes the chevalier, “the habit you acquired in 
that science, of judging everything by your demonstrations, 
which are generally false. The long reasonings drawn out line 
by line prevent you from entering at once upon the higher 
knowledge that never leads to error.” The great geometer’s 
immediate reply is not extant, but Sainte Beuve thinks he 
must have had this letter in mind when he draws the dis- 
tinction between esprits fins and esprits géometriques, with a 
fine scorn for the ‘minds that are quick and nothing else, who, 
accustomed to judge things by a single swift glance, recoil 
before the apparently barren details of definition and cannot 
have the patience to get down to first principles.” This matter 
of the esprit fin seems to have had some relation to the later 
aristocratic notion of taste, and it would be interesting to de- 
termine to what extent the esprit fin is a perversion of Des- 
cartes’ conception of bon sens, “‘the power of making sound 
judgment between the true and the false, which is properly 
what we call good sense or reason.” 

This fear of pedantry led to some amusing attempts to 
restore the amateur standing of the ancients, because a pro- 
fessional writer lay under the heaviest sort of ban, and we 
find Pascal defending Aristotle and Plato,+ whom, he writes, 
“we generally imagine as grave and serious persons in long 
robes. They were gentlemen of leisure (honnétes gens) laugh- 
ing with their friends like anyone else, and when they wrote 
their laws and treatises they did so lightly and for their own 


*However, Leibnitz, who was greatly amused by this correspond- 
ence, gives him credit for mathematical ability. See Saint-Beuve’s Por- 
trait of de Mére. 


+The same idea appears in the Cortegiano, IV. 47. 
OG 
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amusement.” De Méré parades the ancients for inspection, to 
determine who is eligible for admission to polite society. 
Ulysses passes with a reservation as to his ‘very little read- 
ing’: Scipio was so formalistic and strained that he could 
hardly be classed as being de bonne.compagnie. Caesar and 
Petronius take a high mark, but the unhappy Virgil wrote 
“more like a poet than a gentleman,” a charge of which Racine 
was acquitted a generation later by Saint Simon, who found 
“nothing of the poet about him, and all of the honnéte homme.” 

Sprezzatura, then, or anti-pedantry, was much the same 
thing as what we call good form. And good form according 
to the canons of the time is the key of understanding to the 
matter and the manner of French classicism. Vocabulary, for 
instance, was compelled to conform exactly to the standards of 
the précieuse and the honnéte homme, and consequently there 
is a rigid exclusion of certain base words, a ruling that caused 
considerable embarrassment when Homer came into fashion 
about the end of the century. Homer has an uncomfortable 
habit of calling things by their names, and his admirers were 
put to it to explain away the fact that he called Balaam’s mount 
by the humble monosyllable, ass. The classic vocabulary makes 
no use of technicalities and sporting terms, and does not, for 
instance, assume that the reader understands such things as 
racing or poker or baseball or the stock exchange, branches of 
learning that contribute much to our modern word currency. 
One assumption however it does make, and that is a knowledge 
of the game of love, with its recurring allusions to fires and 
flames and chains and captives, items which a later generation 
sometimes translated into mathematical terms. In d’Alem- 
bert’s day a lady accused her lover of having diminished his 
devotion in the ratio of the diagonal to the two sides of a 
square: the casual fellow had escorted her by the shortest 
route, instead of going round the block as he had been wont 
todo. The laws of good taste required that conversation must 
deal with nothing that would leave out any member of the 
company, and must use no word or metaphor that would not 
be perfectly clear to everyone present. 

Excess or enthusiasm in any direction was severely frown- 
ed upon: one might be good or one might be bad, but one must 
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be either in moderation. Common sense was the guiding prin- 
ciple, and the rejection of pedantry was merely one manifesta- 
tion of common sense, modified in the aristocratic air of the 
salons. For the general application of the rule we must go 
to “le phénix des hétes de ces bois,’ Moliere, whose happy 
blending of the esprit francais with the esprit gaulois makes 
him the most representative, if not the highest, thinker of his 
time. Moliere’s teaching is simple and practical. It is just 
this: “Don’t be an ass.” He points no man the road to heaven, 
nor does he encourage any man’s natural disposition to go to 
hell. His concern is that man shall be reasonable among his 
fellows and true to nature in his theory of life. The reward 
of obedience to reason and nature was to live at peace with 
one’s self and the world, and the penalty of disobedience was 
to be ridiculous and a bad citizen. It is significant that in the 
one case where Moliére deals with crime, the Don Juan, the 
criminal’s earthly punishment is, to be stricken with hypo- 
crisy. To the French mind no intellectual or spiritual fate 
could be worse, and it is just this hatred of sham that forms 
the common bond between Rabelais, Moliere, and Voltaire, the 
three militant figures of French literature. The English jeer 
rather lovingly at their Malvolios and their Pecksniffs, but the 
French luugh them to scorn. 

We have dealt at. some length with the things that the 
honnéte homme must avoid, and have now to consider the 
active and positive side of honnéteté, namely the quality of 
urbanité, which is closer to urbanitas than to urbanity. We 
shall see that it is something at once French, feminine and 
metropolitan, and therefore entitled to the importance at- 
tached to it by the grand siécle, which developed in the capital 
a national literature under strong feminine influence. 

The word was revived or invented by Guy de Balzac, who, 
apologizing rather quaintly for the neologism, shows more. 
philological feeling than his contemporaries usually possessed, 
“When usage shall have ripened a word that. is in such bad 
taste, and corrected the bitterness of novelty.” And we have 
the first definition of it in d’Ablancourt’s Lucian, the earliest 
of the belles infidéles, or classic translations prinked and pow- 
dered for drawing-room reading. His preface speaks of “‘that 
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Greek urbanity which you would call in our tongue a fine and 
delicate raillery .” It postulated naturally an ease and smooth- 
ness of movement and speech, and in addition what Mlle de 
Scudéry describes as a certain prevailing spirit of joy, free 
from the everlasting laughter of those who make a great noise 
about nothing, and inspiring the company to find pleasure in 
everything. Swift’s “Hints towards an essay on Conversa- 
tion’ make raillery the most important element in conversa- 
tion and define it, with acknowledgment to the French, in 
these terms—‘‘Raillery was to say something that at first ap- 
peared a reproach or refiection, but by some turn of wit, unex- 
pected and surprising, ended always in a compliment to the 
advantage of the person addressed.” And raillery would seem 
to have been personified in Angélique d’Angennes, younger of 
the two daughters of Mme de Rambouillet who did not take 
the veil. Her portrait is so shining an example of sprezzatura 
and raillery that I venture to quote it in full. 

“Her kindness was of the brand that makes no scruples 
about attacking its friends, and Anacrise inspires a degree of 
fear; for I do not believe that anyone practises the art of rail- 
lery in so fine and individual a fashion as she. There is at 
once such simplicity and such a flash of imagination in the 
things she says, pleasant or unpleasant, and she says them so 
, easily, they are so unlaboured and casual, that you might 
wonder whether she had given any thought at all to the com- 
position of them, if you did not know her. But she always 
says just what she means, and she knows so accurately the true _ 
meaning of the words she uses in jest, and controls so skilfully 
the tones of her voice and the play of her features, according 
to the depth of the impression she wishes to make, that she 
never fails to produce the desired effect.” 

In other words, the fair Angélique was what is femininely 
called a cat. 

With sprezzatura, urbanity, and the minor graces the 
honnéte homme was nearly complete. There remains the final 
polish, which has no name in the social vocabulary of the day, 
but is known and much debated as the “ye ne sais quo’, though 
English would probably refer to it as charm or style or a com- 
bination of both. The very vagueness of the expression allows 
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great latitude in its application, but it was gradually reduced 
to a fairly exact quality, till in the eighteenth century it seemed 
to be akin to taste. Thus the Padre Feijod, a heavy-handed 
Spanish Boileau, in an essay on ‘‘El no sé qué” makes the un- 
known quantity correspond to the residuum in art not explic- 
able by sense. And there are several French treatises on the 
je ne sais quot. But whatever might be the exact complexion 
of it, it was agreed that this final polish was attainable only in 
the society of women, whose influence was necessary for the 
perfecting of esprit and the completion of the honnéte homme. 
Men, in the opinion of de Méré, are all of a piece so long as 
they herd together, and Mlle de Scudéry makes the converse 
proposition in similar terms: “There is a je ne sais quoi which 
brings it to pass that an honnéte homme enlivens and arauses a 
company of ladies more than the most amiable woman in the 
world can do.” Co-education ought to produce a large supply 
of 7e ne sais quot. 

We can now assemble the characteristics that marked the 
honnéte homme in social intercourse with his peers. The 
ideal type would be a man whose pleasing and punctilious ex- 
terior should be at once the assurance and the result of a true 
inward honnéteté: but the moral structure of a gentleman is 
not susceptible to great variation in time or space, and the dis- 
cussion of it is in any case foreign to our present purpose, be- 
longing rather to the philosophic history of the age. It is un- 
fortunately true that the picture is more representative with 
the moral aspect of the question omitted. The factors of out- 
ward honnéteté were: urbanity, or the light facetious touch in 
conversation; sprezzatura, or the avoidance of pedantry and 
professionalism ; the 7e ne sais quot, or the final polish of femi- 
nine society; and finally a certain faculty for quick unstudied 
judgment. It need scarcely be mentioned that the hkonnéte 
homme must practise no profession but that of arms or the 
church. | 

So much for the theory. For the understanding of on- 
néteté in practice I know of no more illuminating document 
than La Rochefoucauld’s portrait of himself, written pretty 
clearly under the influence of Montaigne, from whom springs 
the century’s interest in human individuality, though he left 
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the art of ordered expression to be taught by Descartes. The 
artist begins with exterior details, passes on to minor accom- 
plishments and ends with a searching analysis of his own per- 
sonality. The method had been as it were codified by the 
salon, where word portraiture was a popular game, so that the 
portrait could be read like a modern registration card. 

The author tells us that he has studied his character until 
he knows it thoroughly, and finds himself to be of a melancholy 
humour, witty, quick and clear in thought, accurate in memory, 
no great talker except in small circles—this agrees with his 
friends’ account of him—but finding his greatest pleasure in 
the conversation of honnétes gens. He writes well in prose and 
likes to form his mind and strengthen his soul by reading, 
especially in the company of a keen mind (personne desprit) - 
which leads to useful and pleasing conversation. De Méré 
reports a long talk with La Rochefoucauld in just these cir- 
cumstances. He considers himself a fair critic both of prose 
and verse, an important faculty in a society that was always 
writing and always asking for approbation, as Oronte brings 
his sonnet to Alceste in the Misanthrope, but is inclined to 
severity. He has so strong a desire to be the perfect honnéte 
homme that his friends are entreated to point out his short- 
comings. His passions are mild and under control: he has 
never been seen in anger, nor cherished hatred against any 
man: but will steadfastly ensue vengeance if his honour is at 
stake. Ambition does not prick him, he fears not many things, 
and death in no wise: is all but impervious to pity and would 
fain be entirely so. Yet he would do all to console the afflicted, 
even to the demonstration of compassion. “But I hold,’ he 
writes,” that one must limit oneself strictly to the showing of 
compassion and avoid most carefully the feeling of it. Itisa 
passion good for nothing in a well formed soul (dme bien faite) 
serving but to weaken the heart (coeur) * and ought to be left 
to the common people, who, never acting according to reason, 
need the spur of passion to make them do things.” 





*In the sense of courage rather than the softer qualities for which 
heart may stand. 
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The article of sprezzatura appears in the great pessimist’s 
literary creed, which does not form part of his portrait, but is 
necessary as a complement to it. In spite of the flawless per- 
fection of the maxims which had been cut and polished to 
diamond hardness in the conversation of salon and ruelle, 
their author prides himself on a certain negligence of style, 
a graceful disorder, not imitable by art. ‘All my life,’’ he 
writes in the Discours sur les Réflexions, “I shall prefer the 
careless style of a witty courtier to the laboured regularity of 
a scholar who knows nothing but his books.” And he supports 
his contention with a quotation from Tacitus. 

La Rochefoucauld’s portrait of himself throws a strong 
light on the inward aspect of seventeenth century manners, 
for, even if we make some allowance for the Epicureanism 
that was in fashion during his youth, it must be admitted that 
it represents the spirit of the age. Its selfish detachment from 
human emotion and suffering enables the mind to bridge the 
gap between the calm nobility of French classicism and the 
_ sordid political record of Louis XIV with its brutal aggression, 
mean intrigue and ruthless persecution—a contrast less 
startling however than exists between the art of the early 
cinquecento and the inner rottenness of that brilliant period. 
That art should flourish in a period of external success is com- 
prehensible, however unsound the foundations may be: that 
it should touch the summit of modern achievement under 
foreign domination and under internal conditions fairly repre- 
sented by Machiavelli and Cellini, is a historical puzzle difficult 
vf solution. 

The history of the eighteenth century is the natural result 
of the theory of life implied in the code of honnéteté; form 
became formality, social conventions hardened and. ossified 
until every word and gesture was ruled by iron custom, and 
thought itself fell naturally under the same tyranny, though 
happily there were great minds to carry on the tradition of 
reason and good sense. Taine’s most convincing instance is 
his story of Marcel, the famous dancing master, for whom an 
admiring pupil had obtained a pension from the public funds. 


The lady hurries to Marcel and joyfully presents him with the — 


document, which he takes and throws scornfully on the floor 
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with the words: “Is that the way, Mademoiselle, that I taught 
you to hand things? Pick up that paper and bring it me in 
proper form.” Mademoiselle recovers the parchment and 
offers it again in all the delicate grace that goes with patches 
and powder. “Good,” says Marcel, “I accept it, though your 
arm was not sufficiently rounded, and I thank you.” 
The cult of etiquette reached its climax and its end 
in the delays that held the Royal party starting for Varennes, 
the king sending hither and thither for a marshal’s baton, the 
queen refusing to leave without a warming pan and a full out- 
fit of court costumes, and the royal governess claiming her 
right to a seat in the carriage with the fugitive family. 


If society carried its forms and ceremonies to the guillo- 
_tine, inclusively, it did not succeed in maintaining the indif- 
ference that had shielded it from the discomforts of sympathy. 
In its dread of emotion the eighteenth century found that 
it had leaned back too far, and soon fell over into a 
morass of sentimentality. The honnéte homme fades into the 
man of taste, and he in turn melts into the mid-century type, 
the homme sensible, or man of feeling. Reason and good sense 
are no longer in favour, and must give way'to a moist fashion 
of sentimentality, which required that both men and women— 
especially women—should be always, to quote the much abused 
Mr. Saintsbury,” palpitating with excitement, steeped in mel- 
ancholy, or dissolved in tears’; provided always that the 
normal course of life and amusement should not be interfered 
with. The movement was well started before Rousseau. En- 
thusiasm, with quite a trace of its original meaning, was the 
word of the heur; tearful collapsing was proper in the theatre; 
women were overcome with emotion at the sight of Voltaire, 
who was wept over and fainted on by those who could reach 
him first. 


If honnéteté disappeared from the social horizon it was 
because society forgot the underlying principle of moderation: 
manners had run to excess, had become pedantic. On the other 
hand the literary world kept the old traditions clearly in view, 
and the code is closely followed in the style and vocabulary of 
the great disseminators of ideas, who might easily have been 
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scholars in -ws rather than masters of prose: or might have 
written as the Germans wrote. 

Considering the question from a broader point of view it 
may at first appear that the honnéte homme is merely the 
universal type of a gentleman, and this is true in the sense 
that seventeenth century France cut the pattern of the coat 
that Europe wore for two centuries, but which each country 
tailored after his own handicraft, emphasizing different as-_ 
pects of honnéteté according to its national genius. Thus 
Chesterfield’s adaptation of La Rochefoucauld and La Bruyére 
becomes quite English, or at least Georgian, in his naive and 
brutal confession of snobbery. In the CXVIIth letter he 
writes, “Awkwardness and ill-breeding shock me to that degree 
that where I find them I cannot find it in my heart to inquire 
into the intrinsic merits of that person,” a sentiment that the 
French would have expressed otherwise, if at all. Such per-— 
sons are, unless the war has altered things, dis- 
missed without examination in the social system of 
the English Universities. It would be astonishing, too, 
to read in a writer of the grand siécle that “women 
are only children of a larger growth: they have an entertain- 
ing tattle and sometimes wit: but for solid reasoning good | 
sense, I never in my life knew one that had it, or who had 
reasoned or acted consequentially for twenty-four hours to- 
gether.” It is in this matter of feminine influence that we 
touch the first characteristic of honnéteté that is essentially 
French. The seventeenth century is perhaps more than any 
other the women’s century in France, and their presence in 
the literary arena as writers, and especially as critics, had 
much to do with the forging and tempering of that strong yet 
keen and delicate instrument which is the prose of Voltaire 
and Buffon. Their control of social usage was a large factor 
in the composition of the man of the period. In the honnéte 
homme, the undefined quality, the je ne sais quoi, was’ pecu- 
liarly French. 

National also is the insistence on urbanity, because this 
is the chief requisite of the successful conversationalist, and 
the cult of conversation is one of the outstanding features of 
French social and intellectual life. More than any other 
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people the French have the social instinct and the capacity for 
satisfying it to the full. The Frenchman talks easily, natu- 
rally, without shyness or reserve, and above all with command 
of his own language and respect for its beauty and dignity. 
This faculty had free play during the idle days of the old ré-_ 
gime, when nobility had nothing to do but to be as noble as 
it could, when all power and executive responsibility had been 
wrested from it by an absolute and centralized monarchy, and 
when anyone who aspired to be anyone was forced to spend 
the greater part of his time at court. These were the condi- 
tions that perfected the type of honnéte homme and made of 
him a Frenchman rather than a cosmopolitan. 

We shall see more clearly what is French in this ideal, by 
comparing it even superficially with the English embodiment 
of the same idea, which has already been touched upon apropos 
of Chesterfield. Without attempting or desiring to enter upon 
the broad and thorny question of what constitutes the English 
Gentleman, we may isolate one or two details which are dis- 
tinctly foreign to the code of honnéteté. Galsworthy has been 
at some pains to dissect the type, and even though his vision 
is apparently refracted through some such medium as the 
Maximes and perhaps a little clouded by ‘le snobisme’, which is 
not the same as snobbishness, his conclusions are in the main 
convincing. In the chapter of the “Island Pharisees” called 
The Club, we find this: “But asleep or awake, reading or snor- 
ing, fat or thin, hairy or bald, the insulation of those red or 
pale faces was the same. They were all persons of good form.” 
Whether it be a high form of altruism in refraining from 
boring others with its thoughts and feelings, or on the other 
hand a concentrated form of selfishness for the exclusion of 
others’ thoughts and feelings, or again a mask to conceal the 
absence of either thought or feeling, this insulation is dia- 
metrically opposed to the essential sociality of honnéteté. What- 
ever its origin, it harmonizes with the standard French defini- 
tion of the esprit anglais, “cold and concentrated, solitary, ec- 
centric.” It was Montaigne who first accused the English of 
taking their pleasures moult tristement. 

This verdict seems to have stood for several centuries, 
partly because it is not entirely false, and partly because 
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French fiction has been social in a national sense only, if we 
except such efforts as Henri Bordeaux’ rather patronizing 
essay in American psychology. But the war has changed all 
that, and there begin to be literary evidences of the Entente. 
René Benjamin, the unidentified author of “‘Gaspard,” has pub- 
lished a not very amusing skit called “Le Major Pipe et son 
Pére’’, which however succeeds at times in penetrating the 
mask of British manners, and we have a further light on 
honnéteté in this passage, “‘cet humour particulier qui est la 
coquetterie supréme de |’Anglais pour cacher son vrai courage 
et aussi tant de tenue, de gentillesse, tant’'de charme discret, 
que trop de Francais appellent égoisme ou insensibilité.”” The 
honnéte homme concealed of course the same qualities, but his 
envelope was one of social brilliance rather than of “humour” 
and insulation. 

Finally, there is no finer expression of what honnéteté is 
not, than Strachey’s brilliant portrait of Lord Hartington in 
“Eminent Victorians’, (page 322). The passage is too long 
to be quoted, and most people have read it recently enough to 
retain a clear picture of that massive and stolid type of the 
English gentleman, and will recall his basic qualities of im- 
partiality, solidity and common sense: his lack of imagination, 
his imperturbability, his boredom, his casualness, with that 
most British jest of the forgotten dispatch: his hatred of fine 
sentiment, his dullness, his reliability; “with Lord Hartington 
they could always be absolutely certain that he would never, 
in any circumstances, be brilliant or surprising or subtle or 
impassioned, or profound.” 

R. KEITH HICKS. 
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Ny T was easy, in the village, or even in the small town, with | 
scant variety of occupation, for employers and wage 
earners to be aware of all vacancies and of all available men. 
But in the huge wildernesses of London and other great cities, 
with the bewildering multiplication of occupations and special- 
isation of employment, a deliberate organization of means of 
communication between employers and employed is as indis- 
pensable, if time is not to be wasted in endless runnings to 
and fro, as the central sorting room of the Post Office or the 

Telephone Exchange.” 

It was not until the depression of 1913-4 that Canada began 
to take serious thought for the better organization of the labor 
market, although hard times in earlier years had given rise 
to some half-hearted effort. The few part-time employment 
-agents, appointed by the Ontario Government during the slack- 
ness of 1907-8 accomplished little. In the years just before 
the war there were six of these agents in as many cities, and 
together they made 100 or 125 placements monthly. The 
Ontario Department of colonization did much better work in 
the placement of agricultural labourers recruited by its agents 
in England. In 1912-13, the last year of normal operation, 
3,927 workers were placed on Ontario farms and nearly 
seventy-five per cent. of the engagements were for the year. 
Assisted passages were granted to these emigrating English 
farm hands in many cases, as much as $25,000 having been 
advanced in one year. The workers were evidently selected 
with care as ninety per cent. of this sum was repaid.? Some- 
what more pretentious beginnings were made in the Province 
of Quebec in 1910 when an “Act respecting the Establishment 
of Employment Bureaux for Workmen” was passed. At the 
beginning of the war the three offices established under this 


f i 
1Great Britain, Minority Report, Royal Commission on the Poor 
Laws and the Relief of Distress. (London, 1909) p. 1180. 


2Report of the Ontario Commission on Unemployment. p..117. 
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Act in the cities of Montreal, Quebec and Sherbrooke were: 
placing workers at the rate of seven or eight thousand per 
annum, most of the work being credited to the Montreal office. 
The annual budget was about fifteen thousand dollars. The 
Departments of Agriculture of the prairie provinces acquired 
‘much valuable experience in employment work through the 
importation and distribution of farm laborers during the seed- 
ing and gain-harvesting seasons, but so far as can be learned 
there were no serious efforts to establish provincial employ- 
ment offices in these provinces. 

The largest employment business carried on by any single 
governmental agency was the placement of farm hands and 
domestic servants by the Immigration Branch of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, now the Department of Immigration and 
Colonization. In the winter of 1906-7 the Immigration Branch 
began the appointment of “Canadian Government Employ- 
ment Agents” to assist in the placement of workers on the 
farms, effort being confined mainly to Ontario and Quebec 
because of the larger measure of continuous agricultural em- 
ployment afforded in those provinces. No fee was charged to 
employer or worker but the Department paid the agent a com- 
mission of two dollars on every placement. In 1914 there were 
160 agents in the two provinces, placing four or five thousand 
workers annually. Further, the regular salaried immigration 
officials in some thirty cities performed a considerable service 
in the direction of immigrants to employment. Not fewer 
than twenty thousand immigrants a year were assisted in 
this way, making a total annual placement by the Immigration 
Branch of about twenty-five thousand. When immigration 
began to slacken in 1913-4 and the cities were overstocked with 
labor, immigration officers did much to direct workers to 
agricultural employment. Arrangements were made with the 
different railway companies whereby a transportation rate of 
one cent a mile was granted to persons sent by immigration 
officers to employment on farms from Montreal and the larger 
cities of Ontario. 


3Labour Gazette, March, 1915. pp. 1064-5. 
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Such was the measure of Canadian governmental experi- 
ence in the organization of the labor market at the beginning 
of the war, unless we include the municipal employment bur- 
eaus of a more or less eleemosynary character, established 
for the most part during the depression of 1913-4, in Montreal, 
Ottawa, Toronto, Winnipeg, Edmonton, Calgary, Vancouver, 
New Westminster and Victoria. For the most part the field 
was left to the commercial employment agent? and a heavy 
toll was taken in the turnover of hundreds of thousands of 
British and alien navvies, imported to do the rough work of a 
decade of railroad and city building. It was estimated on the 
basis of reports in the Department of Immigration that 
seventy-seven commercial agencies placed about 100,000 per- 
sons in 1913 and the Ontario Commission on Unemployment 
was of the opinion that 60,000 of the total of 70,000 placements 
made in the Province in 1914 were due to private agencies.° 
The native worker, particularly in times of good trade, was 
almost independent of the commercial agent. The trade union- 
ist could depend for placement on his union, especially if he 
were a member of a city union employing a business agent, 
and the unorganized worker could at least compete with his 
fellows for the jobs in the ‘““Help Wanted” columns or he might 
hawk his services among the factories in defiance of the “No 
Help Wanted” signs. It was only after failure by these meth- 
ods and when a job had become a prime necessity that he 
scanned the blackboards of the employment agency, rubbed 
shoulders with the “bohunks” and at last found himself in 
a malodorous colonist car consigned to a distant construction 
camp. 

The private agent no doubt rendered a service to both 
employer and worker in these expansion days but his offences 
were many, running the gamut the whole way from the petty 


4Mention should be made of the work of various philanthropic 
agencies, such as the Young Women’s Christian Association, which in the 
year 1913-14 placed 5329 persons—Labour Gazette, 1915. p. 1073. 


5An estimate of 200,000 placements per annum by all the commercial 
agencies of the country is given in The Labour Gazette. March, 1915. 
p. 1068. 
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business of overcharging for transportation and meals to 
splitting fees with the foreman to encourage him to make busi- 
ness by hiring and firing @ outrance.® 


Private employment agencies were regulated by munici- 
pal by-laws and provincial enactments and, in so far as they 
dealt with immigrants, by an order-in-council under the Do- 
minion Immigration Act. The main provisions of this order- 
in-council were: a license must be obtained from the Super- 
intendent of Immigration; the license, for which no fee is 
charged, is not transferable and may be revoked by the Super- 
intendent; every holder of a license shall keep in a book the 
full name and address in Canada, and home address of every 
immigrant with whom he deals, reporting date of immigrant’s 
arrival, name of steamship or railway by which he came, name 
and address of his next of kin, name and address of the em- 
ployer to whom he goes, nature of the work, rate of wages, 
and other terms of employment; the fee charged shall in no 
case exceed $1; no engagement shall be made unless the agent 
has a written and dated order from the employer stating 
exactly his demands; if any license holder be convicted of an 
indictable offence, his license shall, ipso facto, be cancelled; 
license holders who fail to comply with the regulations are 
liable, on summary conviction, to a penalty of not more than 
$100, or three months’ imprisonment. 

The measure was not without difficulty in administration. 
In the case of many agents the keeping of the record was quite 
beyond their limited education and the strict enforcement of 
the one-dollar-fee rule would have required a regiment of 
inspectors. For the purposes of the Order-in-Council the Im- 
migration Department defined “immigrant” as an alien less 
than three years in the country. The newcomer was soon 
made aware that if he placed himself in this category the 
agents would boycott him and if one can judge from the re- 
cords of the employment agencies alien workers ceased to 
emigrate to Canada about the time the Order-in-Council came 





‘Report of the Ontario Commission on Unemployment. p. 122. Re- 
port of the British Columbia Royal Commission on Labour. pp. 4. 
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in force.? The measure yielded some results, however, for in 
little more than a year after its passage seventy-five licenses 
had been cancelled. 

It has been said, with some justification, especially with 
- regard to some provinces, that commercial agencies were over- 
regulated. There were many conflicts between municipal by- 
laws, provincial statutes and the federal Order-in-Council, and 
the agent, lost in the labyrinth, may have offended quite in- 
nocently on many occasions. 

There were approximately three hundred commercial em- 
ployment agencies in Canada in 1914,° and employment busi- 
ness in lumbering, railroad construction and other contract 
work was almost completely monopolized by them.® They had 
a large measure of control in mining and farming also, partic- 
ularly in the West. 

In the fateful year 1914 the United Kingdom was fortu- 
nate in the possession of a national system of employment 
exchanges and in nearly four years of laboring-placing ex- 
perience, factors difficult to overestimate in their contribution 
to the industrial and military mobilization of Great Britain. 
Canada, however, was dependent on the disjointed machinery, 
governmental and commercial above outlined. Indeed, the 
federal work for the placement of immigrants practically 
ceased with the cessation of immigration and the municipal 
bureaus organized mainly from the viewpoint of charity de- 
clined in importance as their charges were absorbed in em- 
ployment consequent upon the war. The British Mission of 
Inquiry into Armament Labor Supply which in the summer 
of 1915 recruited about 2000 metal tradesmen in Canada for 
munitions work in the United Kingdom found it necessary to 
open temporary offices, draft forms, make transportation ar- . 
rangements, in short to establish its own employment ma- 
chinery. 


7One inspector reported that he found in the agency of Mr. the 
following notice: “Immigrants not hired. You must be in Canada three 
years if you want a job here.” 


8Labour Gazette, March 1915. p. 1068. 
9Report of the Ontario Commission on Unemployment. p. 113. 
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In 1913 it became apparent that an unprecedented period 
of industrial expansion was at an end and that Canada had an 
oversupply of labor, especially in building and construction. 
There was a severe unemployment crisis in the winter of 
1913-14 and parades of unemployed and relief funds were gen- 
eral in the cities. In the West some of the provincial govern- 
ments gave financial aid to the municipalities to assist in the 
provision of relief during the winter months and when the 
spring absorption left a considerable residuum of workers the 
situation began to receive serious attention. The British 
Columbia Royal Commission on Labour in its report dated 
March 3, 1914, stated that the prevailing depression had 
“ thrown out of employment large numbers of workmen.” The 
Commission drew attention to the “unsatisfactory workings of 
private employment agencies” and suggested more stringent 
supervision. They recommended that every city with a popu- 
lation of ten thousand or over be required to maintain a public 
employment bureau and indicate their preference for a national 
system of bureaus which should be given a monopoly of the 
employment business. “‘We consider that it would be still 
more in the public interest if national labor bureaus were es- 
tablished by the Dominion as a whole and taken entirely, from 
the hands of private agencies.’”° 

Early in the summer of 1914 the Department of Labor 
began a departmental enquiry on unemployment and as un- 
employment was increased upon the outbreak of the war the 
Ontario Government appointed near the end of the year a 
Royal Commission to study and report on “all matters relating 
to the unemployment of labor.” The Commission began its 
investigations early in 1915 and the Department of Labour 
placed at its disposal the results of its enquiry, including a 
plan for a Dominion-provincial system of employment offices. 
The report of the Commission, which appeared early in 1916, 
suggested that the Dominion should give financial aid to pro- 
vincial offices on condition of their observing certain definite 
conditions “so that the Dominion Government might co- 
ordinate the provincial systems and secure uniform statistical 





10Report of the British Columbia Royal Commission on Labour. p. 5. 
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returns.” It was indicated that the seasonal movement of 
labor from province to province and the organization of the 
labor market on an Imperial basis were matters for the Do- 
minion Government. The Commission recommended the 
establishment of a system of provincial bureaus in Ontario and 
the promotion of provincial offices throughout Canada “with 
a view to their ultimate linking together in an effective national 
system.’’!! 

At the 1916 session the Ontario Government adopted the 
Commission’s recommendations with regard to employment 
offices except that their administration was vested in a Trades 
and Labour Branch established in the Department of Public 
Works instead of in a permanent Labour Commission as re- 
commended by the report.12 The new branch was soon or- 
ganized and offices were opened in Toronto, Hamilton, London, 
Ottawa, Port Arthur and Fort William. 

In the meantime with the heavy enlistments in the Can- 
adian Expeditionary Force and the veritable industrial revo- 
lution caused by war orders, unemployment as a stimulus for 
the establishment of employment exchanges gave place to the 
need for effective industrial mobilization and, in some degrees, 
to the anticipation of demobilization problems. It began to be 
realized that our employment machinery was not adequate to 
ensure the fullest application of the labour force during the 
war or to render efficient service in the re-establishment of 
soldiers and war workers upon the conclusion of peace. Other 
provinces took action. In 1917 British Columbia followed On- 
tario in the enactment of legislation’*® for the establishment of 
public employment offices and Manitoba passed a similar law" 
in 1918. Following the Armistice, Saskatchewan and Alberta 
authorized the establishment of provincial employment sys- 
tems.1° The three prairie provinces inserted in these statutes 


11Report of the Ontario Commission on Unemployment. p. 13. 
12Statutes of Ontario, 1916, c. 13. 

13Statutes of British Columbia, 1917, c. 32. 

14Statutes of Manitoba, 1918, c. 25. 


15Statutes of Saskatchewan, 1919, c. 67. Statutes of Alberta, 1919, 
not available—Bill No. 13. 
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clauses providing for the abolition of private agencies, and at 
the 1919 session British Columbia passed a separate statute 
to the same effect. Ontario at the 1919 session authorized 
the Trades and Labour Branch to reduce the number of com- 
mercial agencies, and it is probable that in Quebec as well, 
fewer licenses will be granted. It is evident, therefore, that 
plans for the suppression of commercial agencies have been 
adopted in six provinces. In fact, abolition came into effect 
in Manitoba and Saskatchewan on June Ist, 1919. The question 
is of no practical importance in the remaining provinces— 
New Brunswick, Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island, as 
altogether they probably have not more than a half dozen 
commercial agencies. This gradual elimination of commercial 
agencies is in conformity with opinion in England, where they 
are permitted only in the placement of domestic servants, but 
there appears to be no considerable measure of agreement in 
the United States.*° 

Even if there were no long record of offence against pri- 
vate agencies the majority of Canadian employment officials 
would still hold that the organization of communication be- 
tween employers and employed is a natural monopoly of the 


state. An employment system administered from the social 


viewpoint has as its objective the reduction of the labour 
turnover on which commercial agencies thrive. The one is 
anxious to place the worker in a steady job, the other from a 
pecuniary point of view desires his early return and re-appli- 
cation. If the state were to attempt to socialize the commer- 
cial agency the first step would be an enactment that, all things 
being equal, agents must place applicants in the employment 
of longest duration available. This would involve the con- 
stant attendance of inspectors in each office for the supervision 


16Hidward T. Devine proposes state monopoly. See The Survey, Feb- 
ruary 8, 1919, p. 663. Also April 5, 1919, p. 17. For opposing view see 
Hornell Hart, Studies from the Helen S. Trounstine Foundation, May 15, 
1918, p. 57. Don D. Lesohier in Atlantic Monthly, June, 1918, says, 
in advocating legislation for Federal system of offices: ‘The same legis- 
lation should eliminate forever the private commercial ageny which has 
cursed our economic system far too long.’ ” 
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of every placement transaction, which practically amounts to 
state operation of the service. 

While the establishment of provincial offices by some of 
the provinces was widely approved, the fact remained that at 
the beginning of 1918 only two provinces, Ontario and 
Quebec, had offices actually in operation. Moreover there was 
general agreement that the problem of labour distribution 
would not be adequately met by uncoordinated provincial sys- 
tems, no matter how efficient. | 

It was widely recognized that the re-employment of the 
returned soldier, the distribution of immigrants and the inter- 
provincial movement of labour were matters for the Dominion 
government. Commenting editorially on the’ new provincial 
offices in Ontario the ‘Financial Times’ of March 3rd, 1917, 
expressed the opinion that because of its control of immigra- 
tion, inter-provincial transportation and foreign trade, the 
Dominion Government could organize the labour market from 
the national and Imperial points of view as the provinces could 
not. If the employment offices were left to the provinces they 
would prove ‘‘thoroughly and essentially unnational’”’ and it 
was urged that they should at least be centralized and co- 
ordinated by the Dominion Government.’ This conception of a 
co-ordinating agency in the federal government, charged with 
inter-provincial clearance, the standardization of operation and 
the collection of employment statistics, was embodied in a bill 
introduced by the Minister of Labour and eee by Parliament 
at the 1918 session. 

The new Employment Offices’ Co-ordination Act,’7 which 
followed in general outline the Agricultural Instruction. Act,'* 
authorized the Minister of Labour to aid and encourage the 


16a “Tn Canada a number of the provinces have labour bureaux of 
ther own, chiefly to relieve unemployment, and no doubt they are doing 
very good work when the opportunity offers, but there is no uniformity 
of practice or co-operation among them to get effective action. To cover 
the present emergency it would be necessary for some organization to 
have control over all branches, and to devise means of increasing the 
number of bureaux, and greatly widen the scope of the work.”—Indus- 
trial Canada, November, 1918. 

17Statutes of 1918, c. 21. 

18Statutes of 1913, ¢. 5. 
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organization and co-ordination of employment offices and to 
promote uniformity of methods among them; to establish 
clearing houses for the inter-change of information between 
employment offices concerning the transfer of labour and other 
matters and to compile and distribute information received 


from employment offices and from other sources as to employ- 


ment conditions. 

The act set aside the sum of $50,000 for the Fiscal Year 
1918-19, $100,000 for the Year 1919-20, and $150,000 for each 
succeeding Fiscal Year, for distribution among the provinces 
in proportion to their expenditures for the maintenance of 
employment offices, it being stated that no province should 
receive more than fifty per cent. of its expenditure. The sub- 
ventions were made conditional upon an agreement between 
the Minister of Labour and the provincial governments as to 
the terms, conditions and purposes upon and for which the 
payments should be made. The law, which was assented to 
in May, 1918, was immediately brought to the attention of the 
Provinces and agreements between the Minister of Labour and 
several of the Provincial Governments were completed before 
the end of the year. 

At a conference between the Provincial Prime Ministers 
and the Dominion Government, held at Ottawa shortly after 
the signing of the Armistice, there was general agreement that 
during the period of reconstruction the subventions paid to the 
Provincial Governments for the purposes of the Employment 
Offices’ Co-ordination Act should not be limited to the amounts 
stated in the statute but that they should equal half the pro- 
vincial expenditures. This view was accepted and embodied 
in an Order-in-Council.® For 1918-19 an additional vote of 
$30,000 was provided, making a total of $80,000 available for 
subventions under the Act. For the year 1919-20 a special 
appropriation of $150,000 was made in addition to the amount 
of $100,000 stated in the act, making a total of $250,000 for 
that year. 

When the Employment Offices’ Co-ordination Act came 
into force in the summer of 1918 there were a dozen provincial 


19P, C. 537 of March 12, 1919. 
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offices in Ontario and Quebec. Since then a system of eighty- 
seven local offices, and six provincial and four inter-provincial 
clearing houses has been established, with a personnel of about 
three hundred in all, not including the representatives of the 
Soldiers’ Civil Re-establishment Department in the local offices. 
The offices are distributed among the provinces as follows: 
Prince Edward Island, 1; Nova Scotia, 6; New Brunswick, 6; 
Quebec, 6; Ontario, 35; Manitoba, 8; Saskatchewan, 9; Alberta, 
5; British Columbia, 11. In the three Maritime Provinces, 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Prince Edward Island, no 
beginnings had been made in employment work, and, in view 
of this fact and the urgency of the demobilization problem, it 
was arranged that the Department of Labour should establish 
and operate offices in those provinces during the demobilization 
period, the provincial governments providing premises and 
equipment. It is quite probable that the thirteen offices es- 
tablished by the Department of Labour will be taken over 
sooner or later by the provincial governments. 

At a conference of the employment officials of the Pro- 
vincial Governments and the Labour Department held in 
Ottawa in November plans were laid for the work under the 
Act. Agreement was reached as to the measure of co-ordina- 
tion necessary to enable the provincial systems to function as 
units in a national employment organization, and a uniform 
terminology and a standard system of forms and records were 
adopted. The fields of work for the Labour Department and 
the various Provincial Departments were outlined and general 
rules to govern the operation of all employment offices agreed 
upon. 

The results of the conference were embodied in an Order- 
in-Council?®° which sets forth the duties of the Department of 
Labour, the provincial governments and the employment of- 
fices under the Act and provides for the establishment of 
national, provincial and local advisory councils. The Depart- 
ment of Labour is charged with the following duties: the 
encouragement of the provincial governments in the estab- 
lishment of employment offices and clearing houses; the main- 


20P, C, 3111 of December 17, 1918. 
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tenance of inter-provincial clearing houses; the promotion of 
uniformity of methods; the establishment of a system of in- 
spection; the collection and publication of information on em- 
ployment conditions; supervision of private advertising for 
labour; the supplying of all forms; the payment to the pro- 
vinces of the subvention earned; the execution with the ap- 
proval of the Minister of the recommendations of the Employ- 
ment Service Council of Canada. 

An important duty of the Minister of Labour under the 
Act is the establishment of a national advisory council to be 
known as the Employment Service Council of Canada. The 
membership of the Council is provided for as follows: one 
member each appointed by the provincial governments; two 
members appointed by the Canadian Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion; two members appointed by the Trade and Labour Con- 
gress of Canada; one member appointed by the Railway War 
Board; one member appointed by the Railway Brotherhoods; 
two members appointed by the Canadian Council of Agricul- 
ture; three members appointed by the Department of Labour, 
two of whom shall be women; one member appointed by the 
Returned Soldiers; one member appointed by the Soldiers’ Civil 
Re-establishment Department. 

In the section dealing with the provincial governments it 
is stated that they shall have the direction of their own em- 
ployment offices, subject to the annual agreement with the 
Minister of Labour. The duties of the provincial governments 
include the establishment of provincial clearing houses and 
advisory councils, equally representative of employers and 
employees. Local advisory councils may be established wher- 
ever the provincial governments may deem advisable. The 
regulations of the local offices in matters of wages, strikes and 
lockouts, which are also set forth, follow British precedent 
closely. The employment officials must undertake no respon- 
sibility as to wages or other employment conditions beyond the 
supplying of information and workers are not to be prejudiced 
for refusal to accept employment because of the existence of 
a trade dispute or because the wages offered are lower than 
those current in the trade and district. Strict neutrality in 
srikes and lockouts is insisted upon. 
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Immediately after the signing of the Armistice, the pro- 
blem of the placement of the returned soldier came to the fore. 
A conference with the Department of Soldiers’ Civil Re-estab- 
lishment resulted in the view that a special organization should 
not be established for the returned soldier, but that the regu- 
lar employment offices should be utilized and that their routine 
should be modified wherever necessary to meet the special pro- 
blems of the returned man. Accordingly it was arranged that 
the Information and Service Branch of the Soldier’s Civil Re- 
establishment Department should have a representative in 
each local employment office to render special service to sold- 
iers. When a soldier calls at the employment office, the 
Soldiers’ Civil Re-establishment representative gives such 
information as he may require and deals with complaints. 
When the soldier makes application for employment, he is 
introduced to the employment office officials. If for any reason 
the soldier applicant proves temporarily or permanently unfit 
for employment, his case is brought to the attention of the 
Soldiers’ Civil Re-establishment representative for action by 
his Department. 

A special arrangement has also been completed with the 
same Department for the establishment of employment offices 
in some of the smaller towns. In some localities where in- 
dustrial conditions would not justify the opening of a perman- 
ent office, such numbers of soldiers are returning as to cause 
local unemployment problems. By arrangement with the Pro- 
vincial Governments concerned, the Soldiers’ Civil Re-establish- 
ment Department opens a temporary employment office and 
appoints an officer in charge who also deals with employment 
for civilian workers. The Soldiers’ Civil Re-establishment 
Department meets fifty per cent of the salary expense in con- 
nection with these offices; the remainder of the salaries and 
all maintenance expenditure is shared between the Provincial 
Governments and the Labour Department, in accordance with 
the usual procedure under the Act. Inthe Maritime Provinces, . 
where the Provincial Governments are not taking direct part 
in the employment work, the expense in connection with these 
so-called one-man offices are shared equally between the De- 
partment of Labour and the Soldiers’ Civil Re-establishment 
Department. 
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Now that the local offices are organized attention is being 
concentrated on the clearance system. Because of the long 
stretch of sparsely settled country north of Lake Superior, 
Canada falls into two reservoirs of labour supply and demand; 
the East contributing to the West in spring for seeding and 
railroad construction and maintenance, and again in autumn 
for the harvesting. Clearance between these two major areas 
is effected through the Central Clearing House of the Depart- 
ment of Labour at Ottawa. Within the bounds of the eastern 
area interprovincial clearance is supervised by the Eastern 
Clearing House, also in the Department of Labour at Ottawa, 
with the assistance of a branch, the Maritime Clearing House 
at Moncton. Interprovincial clearance in the West is directed 
by the Western Clearing House at Winnipeg, assisted by a 
branch at Vancouver. 

Each of the major areas has two divisions. In the East, 
Ontario and Quebec are from the labor distribution standpoint 
quite separate from Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Prince 
Edward Island. In the West the Prairie Provinces and British 
Columbia are also quite distinct, although in this case the 
divisions are linked together by the coal-mining area of South- 
ern British Columbia and Alberta—District Eighteen, as it is 
called by the United Mine Workers of America. The branch 
clearing houses exercise almost complete supervision of inter- 
provincial clearance in the provinces farthest distant from the 
Central Clearing House. Each reports to the clearing house 
of the area, which in turn is supervised by the Central Clear- 
ing House at Ottawa. 

Back of this long-haul, inter-area and interprovincial 
clearance work are the provincial clearing houses, directing 
the local superintendents in the transfer of labor between 
points within the province. When an applicant registers in a 
local office the interviewer asks the question: ‘‘Are you willing 
to leave the locality?” and every evening the superintendent 
forwards to the Provincial Clearing House a statement of the 
applicants who answered in the affirmative and who will be 
difficult to place locally. This statement is accompanied by a 
report on the positions listed in the office for which suitable 
applicants cannot be found in the locality. These daily reports 
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are scanned in the Provincial Clearing House and whenever a 
match can be made between a wacancy in one office and an 
application in another, the vacancy office is advised by the 
clearing house and the transfer is arranged by the local super- 
intendents. 


After this ‘“‘matching-up” the clearing house will probably 
have a residuum of jobs and job-seekers to be disposed of and 
there will remain on the books of the local offices many appli- 
cants who, while declining to express general willingness to 
leave the locality, would consider particular positions at other 
points. Accordingly the surplus jobs and applications in the 
clearing house are listed, with all necessary information, in a 
provincial clearance bulletin, which is mailed daily to all the 
local offices of the province. The information on the bulletin 
is brought to the attention of local registrants and employers 
and whenever an application or an order is received the local 
superintendents arrange the transfer and report to the clear- 
ing house of the province, which makes the necessary can- 
cellation on the next day’s bulletin. Each provincial clearing | 
house sends its bulletin to the clearing house of the area and 
any applications and orders remaining uncancelled after one 
week’s circulation are listed in the Western or Eastern Clear- 
ance bulletin for circulation among all the provinces of the 
area. After a stated period the Central Clearing House at 
Ottawa, which receives copies of the clearance bulletins of the 
two areas, takes up the work and circulates any unsatisfied 
demand or supply still remaining in one area among the offices 
of the other. Every case in which the long haul east or west 
seems justified is entered in the Dominion clearance bulletin 
for circulation among all or certain of the offices outside the 
area of origin, and superintendents transfer or report to the 
clearing ‘house as directed in each case. 

This clearance plan ensures that before a worker is trans- 
ferred the opportunities for employment in the home zone must 
be thoroughly canvassed and that the opportunities in the 
remaining zones of his province and of other provinces must 
be exhausted in the order of their nearness to him. The 
special transportation rate extended to the Employment Ser- 
vice by the railways presupposes the existence of such a 
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clearance system as a guarantee that the lowering of trans- 
portation costs does not increase labor mobility unnecessarily. 
It should be stated that a special rate has been granted by the 
following railways—Canadian National, Canadian Pacific, 
Grand Trunk, Algoma Central and Hudson Bay, Dominion At- 
lantic, Michigan Central, Quebec Central, Temiskaming and 
Northern Ontario, Wabash, Kettle Valley, and Pacific Great 
Eastern. Under this transportation arrangement persons may 
be sent to employment at a distance at a reduction from the 
regular fare on all trips of 116 miles or more; a flat fare of 
four dollars being charged on trips of 116 to 400 miles and a 
one cent a mile rate on all trips of more than 400 miles. The 
special rate is granted of course only if placement has been 
made through the Employment Service. 

If this plan to overcome the inertia of labor without stim- 
ulating unnecessary mobility is to be realized to the fullest 
extent it must be based on a thorough knowledge of employ- 
ment conditions in all parts of the Dominion. Already the 
service has learned the truth of Adam Smith’s dictum that 
‘a man is of all sorts of luggage the most difficult to be trans- 
ported.” Again, the railways must be assured by actual evi- 
dence that workers are not being despatched long distances 
when suitable employment is available near at hand. And 
further, if effort is to be directed toward the decasualization 
of labor, the dovetailing of seasonal industries and the reser- 
vation of governmental employment for release at times of 
industrial slackness, live and comprehensive information as to 
labor. market conditions is indispensable. 

Dominion headquarters is trying in various ways to de- 
velop this very necessary body of information. Weekly re- 
ports from local employment offices indicate by occupations, 
for both men and women, the applicants unplaced at the begin- 
ning of the week, placed during the week, and unplaced at the 
end of the week; the vacancies unfilled at the beginning of the 
week, notified by employers during the week, and unfilled at 
the end of the week; the numbers referred to vacancies during 
the week, and the numbers placed in the locality and trans- 
ferred to other districts. Since March 8 of this year, when 
the reports began to be fairly reliable, until June 21 the number 
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of regular placements was: men, 56,518; women, 5,391; a total 
of 61,909. By provinces the placements for this period were 
as follows: Maritime Provinces, 4,152; Quebec, 4,136; Ontario, 
23,915; Manitoba, 4,866; Saskatchewan, 7,835; Alberta, 9,013; 
British Columbia, 7,992. 

The accompanying chart indicates the applications for 
work, the vacancies for workers and the placements made by 
the Employment Service weekly since the first week in March. 
The chart indicates that during March and the first half of the 
month of April applications, vacancies and placements retained 
a constant relation to one another. From that time the demand 
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has approached the supply more closely. Indeed toward the 
end of April the vacancies equalled the applications. This 
increase in vacancies, however, was largely due to the spring 
demand for farm help and as the Service found it very diffi- 
cult to persuade workers to leave the cities for farm employ- 
ment, placements, while they were considerably increased, did 
not maintain the same relations to vacancies as formerly. 
About the end of May demand increased sufficiently to exceed 
applications and on the whole it has maintained this position 
since that time. Placements have also improved and at the 
present time they stand at the highest point since the organi- 
zation of the Service. 

Trade union secretaries are furnishing reports on un- 
employment among the members of their unions. This report 
has been received in the Department of Labour quarterly since 
January, 1916, but to meet the needs of the Employment Ser- 
vice it was placed on a monthly basis in January of this year. 
It affords a very good index of the volume of Tae 
among skilled and semi- skilled workers.2! 

A system of weekly reports from employers is also well 
under way. The employers’ returns indicate: the number of 
workers on the pay-roll at the end of the week, the number 
anticipated at the end of the next week, and the additions and 
reductions by occupations. If the employer indicates that he 
wishes the assistance of the Employment Service in securing 
certain help the nearest local office is immediately advised of 
his needs. The accompanying graph indicates the actual and 
anticipated percentage increases and decreases in personnel 
since March 15, as reported by employers in Ontario and Que- 
bec. At the present time about 350,000 employees are covered 
by these returns. A decline is shown in employment 
during the first half of the month of April, in close accord with 
anticipations. Towards the end of the month improvement 


21Percentage of unemployment reported by trade unions: 1915— 
Dec. 31, 8.7; 1916—June 30, 2.1; Sept. 30, 1.4; Dec. 31, 2.1; 1917—March 
31, 2.1; June 30, 1.2; Sept. 30, 1.7; Dec. 31, 2.4; 1918—March 31, 1.6; 
June 30, .5; Sept. 30, .7; Dec. 31, 2.7; 1919—Jan. 31, 3.9; Feb. 28, 5.6; 
March 31, 5.6; April 30, 4.8; May 381, 3.8. 
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was registered and this was continued throughout the month 
of May except for some slackness at the end of the month. 
Improvement continued until the middle of June when a tem- 
porary decline was registered. The month closed with an 
anticipated increase, which has since been corroborated by the 
actual payroll figures. For the other provincees this system 
of reports is being established through the interprovincial 
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clearing houses of the Department of Labour and the infor- 
mation is received and compiled by them. By this plan the 
work will be accomplished more quickly than if centralized in 
Ottawa and the clearing houses will have first access to these 
reports as to employment conditions in their districts. It is 
planned that curves will be shown, on the basis of this infor- 
mation, for all the important industries by provinces so that 
the staff of every office of the Employment Service may have 
before them a picture of the trend of employment in each of 
the industrial groups they are trying to serve. 

A beginning has been made in the acquisition of infor- 
mation on the volume of public employment. For some time 
reports have been received monthly from the fifteen largest 
cities of the country as to the number of workers on the pay- 
rolls of the various city departments and the amount of the 
pay-rolls. The reports covers employment afforded by the — 
city direct and through contractors but permanent employees, 
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e.g., policemen, firemen and office staffs are not included.” A 
monthly report from the thirty-five largest cities on the value 
of building permits issued affords some indication of the trend 
of employment in the building trades.”* 

In the distribution of labor the Employment Service is 
brought into close relationship with the Department of Immi- 
gration. It frequently happens that with the opening of new 
industries and the temporary or even perpetual scarcity of 
some kinds of skilled labor, the Immigration Department is 
asked to permit the importation of the workers required. 
Formerly the Immigration Department, before granting any 
such request, insisted upon the submission of evidence of hon- 
est effort to secure the employees in Canada. Now, however, 
the Employment Service is asked by the Department of Immi- 
gration to state if it can satisfy the particular demand at 
home. 

The question of importation arises also in connection with 
the securing of an adequate supply of farm hands for the 
seeding and harvest seasons in the Prairie Provinces. Before 
the organization of the Employment Service officials of the 
provinces concerned were accustomed to advise the Immigra- 
tion Department of the number of workers required above the 
home supply, and the men were secured and forwarded through 
Canadian Immigration officials in various mid-western cities 
of the United States. In the spring of 1919, however, through 
the instrumentality of the Employment Service, importation 
of farm hands was avoided. The Service confined its efforts 
in the main to the Pacific Coast, where there was more un- 
employment than in any other part of the country. In all 
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22Kimployees on payroll during first fortnight in month, as reported 
by fifteen cities: 1917—Oct. 8,286; Nov. 7,787; Dec. 9,067; 1918—Jan. 
8,841; Feb. 11,111; March 10,089; April 9,558; May 7,696; June 7,690; 
July 7,832; Aug. 7,754; Sept. 7,533; Oct. 7,419; Nov. 7,144; Dec. 6,558; 
1919—Jan. 7,656; Feb. 8,029; March 9,372; April 10,096; May 8,486; 
June 9,059. : 

*3Total of building permits in 35 cities: 1918—Jan. $1,568,045; Feb. 
$905,449; March $2,142,557; April $3,031,471; May $4,854,839; 1919— 
Jan. $1,036,974; Feb. $1,863,462; March $3,014,365; April $6,457,908; 
May $7,005,425. 
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about 2000 workers were transferred from British Columbia 
cities to the Prairie Provinces, and some numbers were secured 
in the East. It is the aim of the Service to satisfy the harvest 
demand as well by the fullest utilization of the labour force 
now in the country, rather than by recourse to importation. 

The old method tended towards maldistribution during 
the harvest season and surplus during,the winter. Localities 
competed against one another for a supply of the imported 
labour and frequently their requirements were overstated. It 
often happened that some districts were oversupplied with 
workers, while others were undermanned, and unknown thou- 
sands of men were compelled to trudge long distances over 
prairie trails in search of employment. In this way many 
workers earned but little and in the years of greatest mal- 
adjustment there were heavy dead-head movements on the 
railways towards the East and into British Columbia. If the 
Employment Service attains its objective in this matter there 
will be fewer unemployed farm hands in the cities of the West 
during the winter and with the spreading of the harvest em- 
ployment over a small number of workers those that are un- 
employed will have larger earnings as a measure of unemploy- 
ment insurance. 

This difficulty of securing workers of certain classes in 
the home market raises the whole question of the relation of 
the new Employment Service to the British Employment Ex- 
changes and the part the Service shall play in the Overseas 
Settlement scheme now being promoted in the United King- 
dom. In the past we have been unable to give proper guidance 
to intending immigrants and they have been handicapped by 
that lack of information as to employment conditions in all 
sections of the country which is one of the most valuable pro- 
ducts of a well-organized employment service. Many have 
come whose training did not qualify them for success in Can- 
ada and numbers have returned to the United Kingdom dis- 
appointed and willing to advise others against emigration. 
With more and better employment information it should be 
possible in future to reduce the number of these misfits. 

Any such relationship with the British Employment Ex- 
changes would of course have to be supervised carefully. The 
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subject was considered at the 1910 conference of the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada and the following resolution 
was passed: “No scheme of Imperial Labour Exchanges can 
possibly be agreed to which is not preceded by a system of 
provincial and Dominion exchanges which would have to satis- 
factorily demonstrate their usefulness and their further ina- 
bility to supply any legitimate demand within the confines of 
the Dominion.’”* 

In view of the approaching colonial conference the execu- 
tive of the Congress wrote the Minister of Labour under date 
of April 14, 1911, drawing his attention to a statement in the 
Imperial House that the “question of the possibility and best 
method of utilizing the machinery of the labour exchanges in 
connection with the applications and vacancies noted in the 
Overseas Dominions has for some time been engaging the 
attention of the Board of Trade and the subject has been down 
for discussion and conference.” The Minister was advised 
that “we sincerely urge that the Canadian representative at 
the next Colonial Conference will be instructed to enter em- 
phatic opposition to any proposal for the establishment of s06- 
called ‘Imperial’ labour exchanges in Canada.’ Accordingly 
Sir Wilfred Laurier, speaking on the subject at the Imperial 
Conference, June 2nd, 1911, stated that ““We in Canada would 
not view with favour such a system of exchanges.’ 

It is noteworthy that the resolution of the Congress does 
not condemn the Imperial Labour Exchanges idea outright, 
but urges that it should be postponed until a system of pro- 
vincial and Dominion exchanges has been organized and has 
been unable to supply labour required from the home market. 
At the same convention the Executive Committee for the 
Province of Quebec reported a resolution to the effect that 
private employment agencies were places of labour exploita- 
tion, and that the incoming executive should be authorized to 
bring the matter before the federal, provincial and municipal 
authorities so that in cities with populations of 75,000 or over 


24Report of Twenty-Sixth Annual Convention, Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada, p. 74. 


2>Report of Twenty-Seventh Convention, pp. 17-18. 
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public employment bureaux should be established.?*> Again 
at the 1911 Congress a resolution was adopted that the Con- 
gress should endorse and use its best endeavours for the es- 
tablishment of free municipal or provincial employment agen- 
cies to the end that private employment agencies be abolished.?’ 

The Trades and Labour Congress has therefore stood con- 
sistently for the abolition of private agencies and the establish- 
ment of public employment offices, and the Imperial exchange - 
idea was laid on the table until such times as a satisfactory 
system of public offices should be established. Now that 
Canada has an employment service functioning, the time seems 
apropos for the reopening of the discussion on the Imperial 
labour exchange idea. There is the further point that it can- 
not be said that the Canadian labour market has been flooded 
since 1914, and while on the whole the present labour supply 
may be sufficient, there will be no doubt very many instances 
in which industry will be handicapped unless specially trained 
workers not available in this country are permitted to enter, 
not to mention the advantage of giving to the overseas settle- 
ment authorities accurate information as to employment con- 
ditions in Canada for the guidance of farm workers and domes- 
tic servants to whose entry there has never been any objection. 
The admission of specially skilled pivotal workers not available 
in Canada would mean an increased volume of employment 
for other classes in- the industry concerned. Plans in the 
matter, in as far as they concern Canada, should of course be 
submitted to the Employment Service Council, on which or- 
ganized labour is represented. It is obvious, too, that the 
provincial and Dominion officers of the Employment Service 
would exercise every care to prevent additions to the labour 
market which might result in a problem of unemployment for 
the Service to deal with. 

The system of advisory councils has not yet been perfect- 
ed and it is difficult to prophesy as to its value. The National 
Council, however, judging from its first session held in Ottawa 
during the week of May 12, promises well. The chief duty of 





26Report of Twenty-Sixth Convention, pp. 26-27. 
27Report of Twenty-Seventh Convention, pp. 86-87. 
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the Council will be to assist the Minister of Labour in the form- 
ulation of policy, it being the intention to embody the national 
employment policy in the annual agreements under the Act 
upon which the subventions to the provinces are made con- 
ditional. In this way a continuity of policy throughout the 
Dominion will be provided for. The Council’s first meeting 
was a general stock-taking of the progress of the employment 
service to date and an effort to mark out the course of develop- 
ment. Consideration was given to such important matters as 
the re-establishment of the soldier, the attitude of employers 
and employees toward the service, the farm labour problem, 
the regularization of employment, and the establishment of 
relations with the British employment exchanges. Several 
members of the Council, as general superintendents of pro- 
vincial employment services, came direct from the work of 
organization and administration with many serious and, to 
some degree, unanticipated problems—forms required amend- 
ment, staffs were untrained, more publicity was indispensable, 
the franking privilege was an absolute necessity, proper clear- 
ance work required job analysis and a standard list of occupa- 
tions, terminology was not uniform and government depart- 
ments were not patronizing their own employment service. 
The Council went on record as favouring the establishment 
of special divisions for handicapped, juvenile and professional 
workers and the abolition of commercial agencies, and christ- 
ened the infant employment system—“Employment Service 
of Canada.” 

Much yet remains to be done. The workers of Canada 
have been saved a considerable sum?* and their opportunities 
of profitable employment have been increased. Some atten- 
tion has been given to special problems relating to the place- 
ment of persons physically handicapped by the war, industrial 
accidents and old age. The special needs of professional and 
business men and women have been studied, and a Professional 


28Nathan A. Smyth, former Assistant Director General of the U.S. 
Employment Service, speaking before the Senate and House Committees 
on labor gave it as his opinion that there were at least 2,600 private 
fee-charging agencies in the United States and that their annual revenue 
in fees was at least fifteen or twenty millions. 
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and Business Section of the Service is being organized. The 
placement of the unskilled alien has received consideration and 
special offices for this class of workers are now operating in 
Toronto, Winnipeg and Vancouver. But these are mere be- 
ginnings and the distinctive problems involved in the place- 
ment of women and juveniles have scarcely been approached. 
The clearance plans are far from being completely operative 
and the farm labour problem demands serious thought. It is 
hoped that the organization of an extension service, including 
rural postmasters, town clerks, and boards of trade, will con- 
tribute much in this direction. The training of interviewers 
in the local offices is a matter of particular importance. While 
over 60,000 placements have been made in little more than 
three months of the organization period, it must be remember- 
ed that placement statistics are not the measure of good 
employment work and that the day is coming when the office 
with a rising placement record will be regarded with suspicion. 
There should be a broad field for an Employment Service in 
Canada. We have a serious distribution problem owing to 
“the inconvenient shape of the Provinces,” as an English ob- 
server put it almost a century ago. It applies to labour as 
much as to goods and any machinery that makes for the effi- 
cient distribution of one or the other will soon be regarded as 
indispensable. As a young country with resources to sustain 
many times our present population we must make from time 
to time heavy expenditures on capital account. In such periods 
as, for example, 1900-13, the demand for workers is increased 
and with no machinery to measure the demand accurately a 
surplus of labour is likely to be established through immigra- 
tion, which makes the unemployment problem in the inevitable 
reaction all the more serious. Again, our Canadian winter 
gives to industry a highly seasonal character and forces the 
curve of employment into many sharp peaks which the Em- 
ployment service, as it acquires more knowledge, should be able 
to flatten somewhat. Too much stress cannot be laid on the 
importance of acquiring more and more information; for, let 
us remember, we have taken only the first step in meeting the 
ever-recurring problem of unemployment. 
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T may well be a duty and a pleasure in these first days of 
Peace to look back over the years of the War and see what 
they have left other than destruction and sorrow. What of 
their poetry? Each week has seen new verse in the magazines; 
each year has seen published collections. Is the poetry of the 
War complete? If poetry indeed ‘takes its origin from emo- 
tion, recollected in tranquillity” will the years of Peace, push- 
ing ever farther away that long time of tremendous spiritual 
upheaval, of almost constant emotion, produce the greatest of 
our War poetry? And yet what of the Marseillaise? Or, to 
come to British war-songs, was it the long perspective of the 
years since Bannockburn that helped Burns to write Scots Wha 
Hae, or could he have written it as a man-at-arms under 
Bruce? Or again, if poetry is “the record of the best and hap- 
piest moments of the happiest and best minds,” have these 
moments found their climax in the days of service and sacri- 
fice and vision and exaltation; has the time now passed for 
the finest creative work? 

These are not idle questons, although the answers may be 
far to seek. Mr. E. B. Osborn, in an introduction to his an- 
thology, The Muse in Arms, says of the younger soldier poets, 
“Some of them hope... to create out of passion in retrospect 
poems that shall be nobler and more heartening than those 
wrought of too immediate passion.” It may well be that more 
long poems will be written than in the fighting days when 
these poets could not give the time nor the nervous energy for 
sustained effort in writing. It may be that greater narrative 
and descriptive poetry will be written, and perhaps epic, from 
a combination of individual accounts, that Alfred Noyes will 
take up the tale of the New Elizabethan seamen, that John 
Masefield will put into poetry as into prose the tragedy of Gal- 
lipoli and the Old Front Line, that a few soldier poets will 
shoulder the heavy task of carrying on the work of those who 
have fallen. 

However that may be, there is already a mass of verse 
inspired by the War. Much of it has been fugitive, read one 
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week in a magazine, forgotten the next, passing to the respect- 
able scrap-book or the unhonoured waste-basket. But much 
has been published by individual writers, and much has been 
gathered into anthologies. I cannot pretend here to consider 
the greater part of all this published verse, which has changed 
to some extent in tone and spirit, so that even recent antholo- 
gies may not represent the latest phase. I can hope only to 
touch the edges of the subject, to make mention of some of the 
more notable names, to point out some of the characteristic 
tendencies.* } 

Not a little of the product is poor enough, rhetorical, 
crude, empty. Mr. Osborn blames the tiresome convention of 
quasi-Cockney speech for the futility and failure of much 
“popular war poetry.” But there is a great deal of verse writ- 
ten in ordinary English, expressing genuine feeling, and vary- 
ing all the way from sheer poetry to mere doggerel. At times 
the slender thought is too heavily wrapped in words to appeal 
to the imagination. For instance, The Lark, by Robert Ser- 
vice,—which is far from being as happy an effort as his pretty 
hospital tale, Flewrette,—takes three 8-line stanzas to describe 
the larks flying over the death and noise of the battle-field, 
while Colonel McCrae gives the picture in three flawless lines, 


“and in the sky, 
The larks, still bravely singing, fly, 
Scarce heard amid the guns below.” 


*Reference is made to the following collections, as well as to verse 
published in magazines: The Muse in Arms, edited by E. B. Osborn, (John 
Murray), In Day of Battle, edited by Carrie Holman, (William Briggs), 
Oxford Poetry, 1915 (B. H. Blackwell), Poems of To-day (Sidgwick and 
Jackson), Soldier Poets (Erskine Macdonald), A Treasury of War Po- 
etry, edited by G. H. Clarke (Houghton Miflin), Songs for Sale (Black- 
well), Sea Warfare, Twenty Poems, and The Years Between, by Rudyard 
Kipling, War-Time Verses, by Owen Seaman, (Constable), The Turn of 
the Tide, by Arnold Graves, (John Murray), 1914 and Other Poems, by 
Rupert Brooke, (Sidgwick and Jackson), The Old Huntsman, by Sieg- 
fried Sassoon, (Heinemann), Aldebaran, by M. St. Clare Byrne, (Black- 
well), Songs of an Airman, by Hartley Thomas, (McClelland, Goodchild 
and Stewart), Comrades, by Alexander Robertson, (Elkin Mathews), 
Napoo, by Helen Hamilton, (Blackwell). 
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But it would be a pity to dissect sheer poetry for a literary 
clinic. 

There are strikingly few hymns of hate; the nation needed 
its nervous energy for action. 


““So let the Day come soon; we will not boast 
Nor shriek against the foe hysteric hate, 


wrote B. H. W. in The Spectator. But, especially in the earlier 
days of the War, many eager appeals were made to patriotism, 
and Arnold Graves, a soldier, wrote The Turn of the Tide, ‘‘to 
help recruiting by holding up to execration the hateful actions 
of the Hun.” After Zeppelin and submarine had shown the 
way of the Hun to the least observing, the appeal became less 
of an exhortation, more of a poignant cry; those who were 
dying pled that their sacrifice might not be in vain. As Gals- 
worthy put it in The Nation, | 


“Ah, let not my sinking 
In dark be for naught, nor my death a vain thing! 
God let me know it the end of man’s fever! 
Make this last breath a bugle call, carrying 
Peace o’er the valleys and cold hills, for ever!” 


This note is repeated insistently in the poetry of the War, 
sounding perhaps most finely in John McCrae’s perfect lines: 


Take up our quarrel with the foe! 

To you from failing hands we throw 

The torch; be yours to hold it high. 

If ye break faith with us who die 

We shall not sleep, though poppies grow 
In Flanders fields.” 


Apart from appeals to vigorous patriotism, the more 
notable poetry of the War may be roughly divided into poems 
of fighting-men and laments of those left behind. Of these 
last two, one feels that, whether they reach the rank of endur- 
ing poetry or not, they were written because they had to be 
written. They are the expression of intense feeling on the 
part of men who had never felt so intensely and who realized 
the great need and the slight opportunity for expressing their 
feeling. Or they are the cries of tortured souls in loneliness 
and darkness or their song of thanksgiving for service given 
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and sacrifice made. It may be that these very conditions have 
made for poetry; on the one hand, at the front, life under con- 
ditions often horrible or sordid, but with heartening compan- 
ionship and spiritual concentration on one absorbing purpose, 
and, on the other, the anxiety of waiting and the sorrow of 
utter loneliness, when the spirit reaches out toward the days 
of happy comradeship. These conditions will not reoccur as 
normal in the calm days of peace. And so, it may be, these 
phases of War poetry are past. 

For what is known popularly and without argument as 
“patriotic poetry” we turn instinctively to Kipling. He has 
written comparatively little; for this restraint, some will say, 
much thanks. But in Sea Warfare, where his intimate know- 
ledge of the Navy fills in the gaps in the laconic records to 
which the Admiralty gave him access, so that the veriest land- 
lubber may get a vivid picture of destroyer or submarine or 
trawler at work, there is some incidental verse, of no delicate 
rhythm, but swinging and telling,— 

“Dawn off the Foreland—the young flood making 
Jumbled and short and steep—” 


or direct and dogged, 


“They are too near to be great, 
- But our children shall understand 
-When and how our fate 
Was changed, and by whose hand.” 


One of these incidental songs has the very spirit and rhythm 
of an Elizabethan “broadside” ballad: 


“Be well assured that on our side 
Our challenged oceans fight, 
Though headlong wind and heaping tide 
Make us their sport to-night. 
Through force of weather, not of war, 
In jeopardy we steer, 
Then, welcome Fate’s discourtesy 
Whereby it shall appear 
How in all time of our distress 
As in our triumph too, 
The game is more than the player of the game, 
And the ship is more than the crew!” 
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Probably nothing that he has written during the War is so well 
known as his stirring call to arms in 1914, 


“For all we have and are 
For all our children’s fate, 
Stand up and meet the war, 
The Hun is at the gate!”’.. 


It was easy in the far-off days before the War to label Kip- 
ling’s warnings and enthusiasms as “‘jingo,” but even the most 
limp pacifist can hardly jeer at these lines: 


“No easy hopes or lies 
Shall bring us to our goal, 
But iron sacrifice 
Of body, will and soul.” 


In 1914 few realized the truth of these words. Not out of har- 
mony with the note of high national pride and deep national 
humility is the stern determination of The Beginnings. 


“It was not part of their blood, 
It came to them very late 
With long arrears to make good, 
When the English began to hate.” 


When one thinks of the calm determination of Havelock Wilson 
and the British seamen to boycott the Hun, even the shudder- 
ing conscientious objector may forbear to cry ‘“jingo” here. 

But Kipling is most bitter in his scorn of those English- 
men in high places who through carelessness threw away 
men’s lives, as in Mesopotamia.. 


“They shall not return to us, the strong men coldly slain 
In sight of help denied from day to day; 
But the men who edged their agonies and chid them in their pain, 
Are they too strong and wise to put away?” 


This resentment is no political trick. You,may see it hot and 
flashing in the eyes of an Oxford undergraduate as he sets his 
face to the fighting. 


“Faintly, as from a game afar, 
Your wrangles and your patronage 
Come drifting to the work of war, 
Which you have made our heritage. 
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Oh, chide us not. Not ours the crime. 
Oh, praise us not. It is not won, 
' The fight which we shall make sublime 
Beneath an unaccustomed sun.” 
—H, C. Harwood. 


Even in The Children, where, as in A Nativity, there is a 
yearning tenderness, Kipling’s grief is resentful. 
“They believed us and perished for it. Our statecraft, our learning 
Delivered them bound to the Pit and alive to the burning, 
Whither they mirthfully hastened as jostling for honour, 


Not since her birth has our Earth seen such worth loosed upon 
her!” 


He does not write as a bystander; his only son was killed in 
France. Sorrow and national pride are blended in his charac- 
teristic lines on Lord Roberts, whom he always held in high 
honour. 


_ “He passed in the very battle-smoke 

Of the war that he had descried. 

Three hundred mile of cannon spoke 
When the Master-Gunner died. 


Clean, simple, valiant, well-beloved, 
Flawless in faith and, fame, 
Whom neither ease nor honours moved 


An hair’s-breadth from his aim. . . ” 


Nearly akin to Kipling in his War poetry is Sir Owen 
Seaman. Throughout the War fighting-men and civilians have 
agreed that Punch has rendered a national service. By cartoon 
and story and verse.and epigrammatic comment, with its deep 
love of country, its firm faith in a righteous cause, its vigorous 
denunciation and keen sarcasm which never deteriorated into 
carping criticism, its high ideals, its tender feeling for little 
children, its rollicking humour, making merriment out of 
situations fantastic or commonplace, its ‘whimsical humour 
which is at times not very far from tears, it has made good 
cheer through the years when cheer was not readily come by. 
Owen Seaman represents this spirit of Punch. In his humor- 
ous verse he shows the ear of a Calverley for whimsical rimes 
which take away the reproach of doggerel. His serious verse 
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is not so much delicately imaginative as resolute and straight- 
forward and strong. “I do not set up to be a poet, only an all- 
round literary man; a man who talks, not one who sings,” said 
Stevenson, and Owen Seaman would not scorn to be in such 
company. The very beginning of the War found him neither 
elated nor panicky; probably Pro Patria is among his finest 
work. 
“England, in this great fight to which you go, 
Because, where Honour calls you, go you must, 


Be glad, whatever comes, at least to know 
You have your quarrel just... . 


Forth, then, to front that peril of the deep 
With smiling lips and in your eyes the light, 

Steadfast and confident, of those who keep 
Their storied scutcheon bright... . 


And we whose burden is to watch and wait— 
High-hearted ever, strong in faith and prayer, 
We ask what offering we may consecrate, 
What humble service share... . 


To go our quiet ways, subdued and sane; 
To hush all vulgar clamour of the street; 
With level calm to face alike the strain 
Of triumph or defeat;— . . ” 


In his humorous verse he plays with various metres; in serious 
mood he writes in this stern, simple measure. His tribute to 
Lord Roberts, like Kipling’s, is that of a man who revered the 
outstanding soldier and realized the value of his work, but he 
also draws from his life and death a lesson for the living. 


“He died, as soldiers die, amid the strife,, 
Mindful of England in his latest prayer; 
God, of his love, would have so fair a life 
Crowned with a death as fair... . 


But we who loved him, what have we to lay 
For sign of worship on his warrior-bier? 

What homage, could his lips but speak to-day, 
Would he have held most dear?” 


And in the same direct, concise manner he pays tribute to 
Kitchener: 
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“Great was your life, and great the end you made, 
As through the plunging seas that whelmed your head 
Your spirit passed, unconquered, unafraid, 
To join the gallant dead. 


But not by death that spell could pass away 
That fixed our gaze upon the far-off goal, 

Who, by your magic, stand in arms to-day 
A nation one and whole... ” 


Always before his eyes is the ideal expressed in the lines writ- 
ten for “King Albert’s Book,” 


“That you may tell your sons who see the light 
High in the heaven, their heritage to take;— 
‘I saw the powers of darkness put to flight! 
I saw the morning break!’ ” 


In this War poetry one notices constantly the number of 
new names, rather than the familiar ones of established repu- 
tation. There is little from Alfred Noyes, although in prose 
he has described the work of the Navy as hardly even Kipling 
has done. When he has written in verse it has been either to 
tell a tale of the Fringes of the Fleet,— 


“Late, late in the evening Kilmeny came home, 
And nobody knew where Kilmeny had been,” 


in the same spirit which made him the joyous chronicler of 
Drake and the Merchant Adventurers, or else to express, sim- 
ply and strongly, a scorn of trivial standards and a deep desire 
for a strongly religious national life. 


“Search for the foe in thine own soul, 
The sloth, the intellectual pride; 
The trivial jest that veils the goal 
For which our fathers lived and died; 
The lawless dreams, the cynic Art, 
That rend thy nobler self apart.” 
—The Searchlights.— 


The Poet Laureate has written a sonnet epitaph for 
Kitchener, but for the most part he seems to have hesitated to 
give official expression to the feeling of the nation. There are 
two or three incidents and impressions from the Western 
front by Wilfrid Gibson, and a few lines, like a sob, in memory 
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of Rupert Brooke. There is a characteristic poem by Rabin- 
dranath Tagore, The Trumpet, striking the new note of war- 
service: 


“Let hard blows of trouble strike fire into my life, 
Let my heart beat in pain—beating the drum of thy victory. 
My hands shall be utterly emptied to take up thy trumpet.” 


And Henry Newbolt, wth his fine spirit of a mediaeval knight, 
has pictured his country keeping vigil before battle. 

But this is very little; as Mr. Osborn says, and praises 
them for it, the established poets, away from.the trenches, 
have refrained from writing. And Masefield, who has worked 
in Gallipoli and in France, whose prose descriptions of the 
campaigns East and West, realistic and restrained, yet quiver 
with strong feeling and gleam with the fine imagination which 
makes him see clearly the splendour and the sadness of it all, 
whose addresses in the United States did much to set forth,with 
no boasting but with no hesitation, the work of Britain in the 
War,—Masefield himself has written little in verse, chiefly 
that strangely quiet poem, August, 1914, like a cool hand on 
the pulse of a country all excited, giving words to the deep feel- 
ing in the hearts of many men as they went out to fight, and 
again the double sonnet, The Island of Skyros, on the death of 
Rupert Brooke, who was very dear to him. 

Perhaps narrative verse will come later. But it is strik- 
ing how little has so far been written. One or two ballads, 
such as The Battle of the Falkland Isles, by I. C. (a naval offi- 
cer), give accounts of fighting by sea. There is a stirring song 
by Ronald Hopwood, The Old Way, with the spirit of the Navy, 
old and new, but it is hardly narrative. 


“And the laughing breeze made answer; “In the old way; 
You should see the little cruisers spread and fly, 
Peering over the horizon, in the old way, 


And a seaplane up and wheeling in the sky... . ” 


Airmen, too, have described their journeying and their fight- 
ing, and with a fresh charm, for taking the wings of the morn- 
ing has opened new visions to the poet. There is a delicate 
vignette by Gordon Alchin in Two Pictures, 
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“| ...The ’planes, returning, show 


Deep black in the afterglow, 
And one by one 
Drop down from the higher airs, 
—Down, down the invisible stairs— 
The day is done.” 


He sings the “song of the Air,” 


“The lifting, drifting air, 
The eddying, steadying air, 
The wine of its limitless: space, 
May it nerve us at last to dare 
Even death with undaunted face! 
Hey ho! for the Air.” 


There i is more actual description in Gilbert Frankau’s Eyes in 
the Air: 
“Flicked but unsnared we hover, 
Edged planes against the sun; 
Eyes in the air above his lair, 
The hawks that guide the gun!” 
“Now that,’ ” said an R.A.F. Captain who had spent many 
hours in doing this very work of artillery observation, “is ab- 
solutely right. For we are the eyes of the guns, of course.” 
There are a few vivid descriptions from the Western 
Front, The Refugees, by Captain W. G. Shakespeare, The 
Assault and Comrades and Battle by Robert Nichols, but of 
these Comrades is the only one that tells a story. It is too long 
to quote except in mere fragments: 
“ ..“I must get back,” said Gates aloud, and heaved 
At his body. But it lay bereaved 
Of any power. He could not wait till night. . . 
And he lay still. Blood swam across his sight. . . 
Inch by inch he fought, breathless and mute, 
Dragging his carcase like a famished brute. 
His head was hammering and: his eyes were dim... . 
The parapet was reached. 
He could) not rise to it. A look-out screeched, 
“Mr. Gates!” 
Three figures in one breath 
Leaped up. Two figures fell in toppling death; 
And Gates was lifted in. 
. He twitched. They heard him moan... 
And in a moment passed, beyond their ken, 
Hearing him whisper, “Oh my men, my men!” 
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The Assault is impressionistic, futurist perhaps, rather than 
simple and concrete and detailed, but there can be no doubt of 
its realism. 


“The beating of the guns grows louder. 
‘Not long, boys, now.’ 
My heart burns whiter, fearfuller, prouder; 
Hurricanes grow 
As guns redouble their fire... . 
..- Blindness a moment Sick. 
There the men are. 
Bayonets ready; click! 
Time goes quick; ... 
The guns’ fury mounting higher. 
Their utmost. I lift a silent hand. Unseen I bless 
Those hearts will follow me... 
..Time! Time! 
I hear my whistle shriek 
Between teeth set, 
I fling an arm up, 
Scramble up the grime 
Over the parapet! ...” 


Vers libre justifies itself in such a picture; only men who had 
been through the fighting could describe it in this way, and 
few of them could bear to. 


In a little volume of satires Miss Helen Hamilton says to 
The Romancing Poet, 


“IT wish you would refrain 
From making glad romance 
Of this most hideous war. 
It has no glamour, 
Save man’s courage, = 
His indomitable spirit, 
His forgetfulness of self! ... 


An you must wax descriptive, 

Do get the background right, 
A little right! 

The blood, the filth, the horrors, 

Suffering on such a scale, 

That you and I, try as we may, 
Can only faintly vision it. 

Don’t make a pretty song about it!” 
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And the soldier-poets seem to say, too, that if you want de- 
scription you cannot expect prettiness. Siegfried Sassoon is 
abruptly realistic: 


“Tripping, he grabbed the wall; saw someone lie 
Humped and asleep, half-hidden by a rug; 
And stooped to give the sleeper’s arm a tug... . 
“Get up and guide me through this stinking place.” 
Then, with a savage kick at the silent heap, 
He flashed his beam across a livid face 
Horribly glaring up; and the eyes yet wore 
Agony dying hard ten days before; 
And twisted fingers clutched a blackening wound... . 
The Rearguard. 


And A. P. Herbert, in The Bathe, says plainly, 


“To-morrow we must stagger up the hill 
To man a trench and live among the lice.” 


”? 


All this is description. But we ask for narrative, too. 

We wish for a Ballad of the Big Push that will always move 

the heart more than a trumpet; we should like to hear fitting 

accounts of the fighting at Ypres and Amiens and the Somme. 

But as yet there has been little narrative poetry. Early in 

the War, Arnold Graves wrote The Turn of the Tide in this 

way: : 

“And when he judged that they had got 
Just level with the Ewe Lamb lot, 
The C.O. gave our men the sign, 

And formed them up in fighting line; 
And as they charged they let a shout; 
You’d think all Hell had broken out.” 


Mr. Graves calls this doggerel, and so disarms criticism. It is 
indeed direct and vivid; in one phase Mr. Masefield would not 
have written otherwise. There is a short narrative by Private 
Spurrier, The Charge at Neuve-Chappelle, whch at times has 
the ballad rhythm and feeling, but the fatal use of abstracts 
makes the picture less vivid, the telling less direct. 
“Yet on we rushed and never paused, 
For death was in delay, 


Yet nearer, nearer to our goal, 
The debt of blood to pay, 
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Our bayonets glinting in the sun, 
Our faces fierce and’ white, 

With sobbing breath and staring eye, 
Yet bright with battle-light. 


In Over the Wall, Lieutenant Turner describes the trench be- 
fore an attack: 


“The parapet’s smashed to a shapeless mass, 
, And the wire’ is hanging in tattered strings, 
The guns have the range to a split frog’s hair, 
And they sure are making a mess of things, 
The sandbags soar like the mounting lark, 
And the armoured dug-outs are pounded fiat, 
That shattered wood was a gun-base once, 
But the nine-pont-twos put an end to that. . . 
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The picture seems confused from overmuch detail, and’ the jog- 
trot rhythm seems more at variance with the situation than 
Robert Nichol’s vers libre, but who are we, who have not been 
in the trenches, to say that this is not accurate description? 

And yet—and yet—there are passages in Masefield’s Galli- 
polt or The Old Front Line so obviously the work of a poet that 
one wonders why he has not yet described the fighting in verse. 
And in The New Elizabethans Mr. Osborn quotes a prose sketch 
by W. N. Hodgson of An Afternoon in Flanders, a sketch os 
forceful, so vivid, so convincing, so humorous and sympathetic, 
showing such power of observation, such admirable selection of 
detail, that we feel that surely this man,who was indeed a poet, 
could have written narrative and descriptive poetry. Yet his 
few poems are lyrics, reflective and devotional. Why is this? 
Why have we, so far, nothing in English like Verhaeren’s ac- 
count of the siege in Ceux de Liege ?—For The Battle of Liege, 
by Dana Burnet,printed in The Outlook, is written on the same 
subject, but not in the same manner.—Why is this? Is it 
because the poets who have not been at the front are reluctant 
to write descriptions at second-hand, just as some who attempt- 
ed to write, at an unrevised third-hand, wrote what is neither 
poetry nor description, and is best forgotten? Is it because 
' those poets who were there, the real “eye-witnesses,” have been 
stunned and confused by their very nearness to the action? 
As Mr. Graves says, 
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“And while you’re fighting like a cat, 
You don’t know what the deuce they’re at, 
Your latitude or longitude; 
For all the time your eyes are glued 
Upon the enemy in front. . . 
And hurry-scurrying on so’fast, 


That all your mind becomes a mix... . ” 


Often, perhaps, their experiences are too staggering to be de- 
scribed, at least for a time, except in Robert Nichols’s breath- 
less phrases. Perhaps at times their feelings are too bitter to 
be set down. When a man has seen his friend sent to his 
death on an ill-advised night-raid to gratify the whim of a 
careless or jealous C.O., “it takes all the poetry out of his 
death,” as a man said who would never fail to see the poetry 


- behind the merely gruesome or ghastly. It may be that some 


tragedies of the War are yet to be written. Sometimes, when 
the soldier does give his feelings expression, they may show a 
spiritual change like that of Siegfried: Sassoon. In the earlier 
days of the War he wrote, 


“Horror of wounds and anger at the foe, 

And loss of things desired; all those must pass. 
We are the happy legion, for we know 

Time’s but a golden wind that shakes the grass.” 


But he lived to see his friends blown into pieces or to die, 
greatly suffering, from wounds. While they died in their high 
faith he lived to see the mistakes and the waste and the sordid 
cruelty of the War. And so his mood becomes cynical; he 
meets well-meant platitudes roughly with stark facts. This is 
the mood, too, of Robert Graves in Goliath and David, a mod- 
ern version of the fight between the gallant lad and the over- 
powering bully. 


“Steel crosses wood, a flash, and oh! 
Shame for Beauty’s overthrow! 
(God’s eyes are dim, His ears are shut.) 
One cruel backhand sabre cut— 
“T’m hit, I’m killed,” young David cries, 
Throws blindly forward, chokes . . . and dies. 
. And look, spike-helmeted, grey, grim, 
Goliath straddles over him.” 
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And from the East W. H. Littlejohn writes in disgust, 


“Stabbing sun from a brazen sky, 

Choking dust from the corpse-strewn way, 
Each one treads as he marches by,— 

God, how I loathe you, Suvla Bay!” - 


However we may explain it, the poetry of the War, as we 
have it, contains comparatively little description, and consists 
mainly of lyrics, largely by writers unknown before. Not that 
the very fact. of the War, with its roused emotion, creates 
poets, any more than an intense feeling for the beloved High- 
land hills creates a poet merely by virtue of that deep affec- 
tion. Those who have achieved the finest poems of the War 
had been craftsmen for years, although many had published 
nothing. But the War lifted their eyes to the hills, it made 
them part of a great brotherhood of service and sacrifice, it 
helped them, in all the welter of madness and suffering, to see 
life more steadily and whole. They put away the thought of 
the name of poet, that they might be known as good soldiers: 


“they must know we are, 
For all our skill in words, equal in might 
And strong of mettle as those we honoured. Make 
The name of poet terrible in just war, 
And like a crown of honour upon the fight.” 


wrote Ivor Gurney, in To the Poet Before Battle. 


“Now God be thanked Who has matched us with His hour 
And caught our youth, and wakened us from sleeping, 
With hands made sure, clear eyes, and sharpened power,” 


sings Rupert Brooke. 


“The anguish of the earth) absolves our eyes 
Till beauty shines in all that we can see,” 


writes Siegfried Sassoon in Absolution. 

“Poetry turns all things to loveliness,” said Shelley, “it 
strips the veil of familiarity from the world, and lays bare 
the naked and sleeping beauty.’ To these poets the War came 
as a revelation; to them the War itself was poetry, in its 
widest sense. 

Rupert Brooke was already known before the War, but 
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not widely known; it is his five sonnets that have made him 
famous. They are too well known to need to be quoted here. 
No poem, probably, expresses as fully and with such delicate 
beauty as The Soldier the feeliang of consecration on the part 
of the fighting-man; no poem, perhaps, gives so finely as The 
Dead the vision of what this sacrifice of splendid youth means. 
“The years had given them kindness. Dawn was theirs, 
And sunset, and the colours of the earth. 
These had seen movement, and heard music; known 

Slumber and waking; loved, gone proudly friended; . . ” 
John McCrae had been writing quietly for years before 
the moment came when his intense feeling set fire to the torch 
which he had been holding ready. Among the Canadians who 
have written verse, even among those who found leisure and 
inclination in their college days to practise that writing, there 
are few who have had the classical education to give them the 

power of simple phrase. 

“We are the dead. Short days ago 
We lived; felt dawn; saw sunset glow, 
Loved and were loved. 


It is not surprising that, thinking deeply and feeling strongly 
on the same theme, he and Rupert Brooke should have used so 
nearly the same words. 

In India Julian Grenfell had written The Hills, with its 
sense of intimate fellowship with Nature, and his Hymn to the 
Wild Boar, with its feeling of comradeship for animals. But 
in his well-nigh perfect poem Into Battle, this joy of living, 
this love of Nature, this tender sympathy for all living things, 
are fused by the fire of his strong emotion and glowing imagi- 
nation into a realization of the oneness of life and the great 
purpose behind it all. 

“The naked earth is warm with spring, 
And with green grass and bursting trees 
Leans to the sun’s gaze glorying, 
And quivers in the sunny breeze; 
And life is colour and warmth and light, 
And a striving evermore for these; 


And he is dead who will not fight; 
And who dies fighting has increase. 
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The fighting man shall from the sun 
Take warmth, and life from the glowing earth; 
Speed with the light-foot winds to run, 
And with the trees to newer birth; 
And find, when fighting shall be done, 
Great rest, and fullness after dearth. 
.., The blackbird sings to him, “Brother, brother, 
If this be the last song you shall sing, 
Sing well, for you may not sing another; 
Brother, sing.” 
..The thundering line of battle stands, 
And in the air death moans and sings; 
But Day shall clasp him with strong hands, 
And Night shall fold him in soft wings.” 

And so the War found its poets. Robert Nichols at Oxford 
had contributed to Owford Poetry, 1915, but the War brought 
out his voice clearly. In any anthology, particularly in such a 
one as The Muse in Arms, the number of new names is strik- 
ing, and in The New Elizabethans Mr. Osborn tells of the lives 
and training of some of these new poets, young university men, 
for the most part, of social position and intellectual ability, 
who went gladly, not fiercely, to the War. Their poetry is 
seldom concerned with Hun-strafing, but rather with the needs 
of their men. 

“Was there love once? ‘I have forgotten) her, 
Was there grief once? Griefi still is mine. 
Other loves I have; men rough, but men who stir 
More joy, more grief than love of thee and thine.” 
—Robert Nichols, Fulfilment. 
“We that have seen the strongest 
Cry like a beaten child, 
The sanest eyes unholy, 
The cleanest hands defiled, 
We that have known the heart-blood 
Less than the lees of wine, 
We that have seen men broken, 
We know man is divine.” 
: —W. N. Hodgson, Release. 
And there is love of country, deep, quiet, intense. 
“The gorse upon the twilight down, 
The English loam so sunset brown, 
The bowed pines and the sheep bells’ clamour, 
The wet, lit lane and the yellow-hammer, 
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The orchard and the chaffinch song 
Only to the Brave belong, 
And he shall lose their joy for aye 
If their price he cannot pay, 
Who shall find them dearer far 
Enriched by blood after long war.” 
—Robert Nichols, At the Wars. 


“Within my heart I safely keep, 
England, what things are yours; 
Your clouds, and cloud-like flocks of sheep 
That drift.o’er windy moors. ... ” 
—F.W. Harvey, The Soldier Speaks. 


Chiefly in their lyrics these soldier-poets are concerned 
with their own feelings. Not that they are morbidly intro- 
spective, but the issues are tremendous, and their time may be 
short for finding out and expressing these feelings. Clear-eyed 
they look at death. In two surprisingly calm sonnets Captaiin 
Charles Sorley, a beautiful lad of twenty with dreaming eyes 
but strangely mature in judgment and action, the true Hellene 
who justifies the classical training of the English public school, 
writes in this way: 


I think it like that signpost in my land 

Hoary and tall, which pointed me to go 

Upward, into the hills, on the right hand, 

Where the mists swim and the winds shriek and blow, 
A homeless land and friendless, but a land 

I did not know and that I wished to know. 


Such, such is Death; no triumph; no defeat; 
Only an empty pail, a slate rubbed clean, 

A merciful putting away of what has been. 

And this we know; Death is not Life effete, 

Life crushed, the broken pail. We who have seen 


So marvellous things know well the end’s not yet... ” 


And he sings this marching song, 


“On, marching men, on 
To the gates of death with song. 
Sow your gladness for earth’s reaping, 
So you may be glad, though sleeping, 
Strew your gladness on earth’s bed, 
So be merry, so be dead.” 
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The American Alan Seeger’s poem, with its delicate, perhaps 
more fragile sentiment, is better known: 
“T have a rendezvous with Death 
At some disputed barricade, 
When Spring comes back with rustling shade 
And apple blossoms fill the air, . . ” 
Frequent in the poems of these soldier-poets, particularly those 
who fell early in the War, there is the high note of dedication, 
of consecration to service. ‘‘In the midst of our keenest sad- 
ness for the joy of life we leave behind,” wrote J. W. Streets, 
“we go to meet death grim-lipped, clear-eyed, and resolute- 
hearted.” And W. N, Hodgson, the Oxford man of twenty- 
three who impressed dons and undergraduates by his all-round 
ability and his unusual moral strength, in his poem Before 
Action, expresses this feeling simply and finely: 


“T, that on my familiar hill 
Saw with uncomprehending eyes 
A thousand of Thy sunsets spill 
Their fresh and sanguine sacrifice, 
Ere the sun swings his noonday sword 
Must say good-bye to all of this;— 
By all delights that I shall miss, 
Help me to die, O Lord. 


Love of women does not take the place that it has in the 
poetry of peace, but the expression of it is simple and direct, 
far from the toying with sex which to some seemed an end in 
itself. Colwyn Philipps writes, 

“T love thee as I love the holiest things, 

Like perfect poetry and angels’ wings 

And cleanliness, and sacred motherhood, 

And all things simple, sweetly pure, and good. 
.. And, best of all, I love thee as a friend, 

O fellow-seeker of a mutual end!” 


And these men turn longingly from the trenches to think of 
home. 

In his tender sonnet, To Betty, the warm-hearted, keen- 
witted Irish Nationalist soldier, “Tom” Kettle, looks beyond 
his great love for his wife and baby daughter to the ideals for 
which he is willing to die. | 
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“In wiser days, my darling rosebud, blown 

To beauty proud as was your mother’s prime, 

In that desired, delayed, incredible time, 

You’ll ask why I abandoned you, my own, 

And the dear heart that was your baby throne, 

To dice with death! And, oh! they'll give you rhyme 
And reason: some will call the thing sublime, 
And some decry it in a knowing tone. 

So here, while the mad guns curse overhead, 
And tired men sigh, with mud for couch and floor, 
Know that we fools, now with the foolish dead, 
Died not for flag, nor King, nor Emperor, 

But for a dream, born in a herdsman’s shed, 

And for the secret Scripture of the poor.” 


Often their poems have to do with their friends who have 
been killed. There is Aubrey Herbert’s lament for Rupert 
Brooke: 


“Sleep you well, you rainbow comrade, where the wind and light is 
strong, 
Overhead and high above you, let the lark take up your song. 
Something of your singing lingers, for the men like me who pass, 
Till all singing ends in sighing, in the sighing of the grass.” 


At times the words are very simple, with the simplicity of 
deep, restrained feeling: 


“O swift and strong and dear, goodbye,” To John. 


says “Billy” Grenfell. 


“We knew great love. We have not lived in vain.” 
—Sydney Oswald, The Dead Soldier. 


“Tn all their youth they went for thee, 
In all their strength they died for thee, 
And so they fell, 
As the leaves fall. . . ” Lieut. Joseph Courtney. 





“his name shall be 

Wonder awaking in a summer dawn, 

And youth, that dying, touched my lips to song.” 
—Siegfried Sassoon, The Last Meeting. 


Our own Hartley Thomas has done his finest work in the sim- 
ple lines, At Cambran, 
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“He flew—and has not flown back. 
Like birds in the autumn he went— 
Oh, when the winter is spent 
Will he return in their track?” 
And the poignant grief of a soldier for his friend cries through 
R. W. Sterling’s lament, 
“O brother, I have sung no dirge for thee; 
Nor for all time to come 
Can song reveal my grief’s infinity; 
The menace of thy silence made me dumb.” 

The lament for the dead is one of the oldest forms of 
poetry as we know it, and in the poetry of the War this cry of 
the living’for the dead: comes often, whether from those at the 
front or from those at home. Only the poems of fighting men, 
says Mr.Osborn in his Introduction to the anthology,The Muse 
in Arms, are of importance; only these shall endure. This 
must be largely true; the poetry which will interest later gen- 
erations, surely, is the poetry which tells of the actions and 
interprets the feelings of the men whose death was poetry. 
Yet among those who went not forth to the battle were the 
older men who could not go, and who “‘have burned into them,” 
in Gilbert Murray’s phrase, “the unforgettable knowledge that 
men: whom they loved have died for them.’”’ And there are the 
women. As Rose Macaulay puts it—Many Sisters to Many 
Brothers— 

“All we dreamt, I and you, you can really go and do, 
And I can’t, the way things are.” 
But they had said ungrudging good-bye to their beloved and 
worked on and watched and waited through the long years, 
with 
“the proud falsehood of the tearless eye,” 

at the last, it may be, only to hear that their beloved would not 
come back to them. It may be that what they have written is 
not all poetry, for the heart’s cry in its loneliness is not of | 
itself enough for poetry. Yet the concentration through the 
lonely years and the aching sorrow of the heart that knows its 
own bitterness, with the restraint that comes from the pride 
of service and the glory of sacrifice, this may well make their 
words as deep calling unto deep. 
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“But I was hearing a woman singing 
On dark Dunvegan shore, 
“In battle or peace, with wealth or honour, 
MacCrimmon comes no more.” 
—E. A. Mackintosh, Cha tll Maccruimen. 


That is the burden of their song, and this: 


“Was it for this, dear God, that they were born, 
These sons of ours, the beautiful and brave, 
To fall far from us, leaving: us forlorn. . . .?” 
—A,. L. Jenkins, The Spirit of Womanhood. 


But the note of high sacrifice rises above the lament. 





“O young and brave, it is not sweet to die, 
To fall and leave no record! of the race, 
A little dust trod by the passers-by, 
Swift feet that press your lonely resting-place; 
Your dreams unfinished, and your song unheard— _  , 
Who wronged your youth by such a careless word? 


.. You snatched the sword, and answered as you went, 
For fear your eager feet should be outrun, 
And with the flame of your bright youth unspent 
Went shouting up the pathway to the sun. 
O valiant dead, take comfort where you lie, 
So sweet to live? Magnificent to die!” 
—Mrs .Robertson Glasgow, in Punch. 


And Miss M. St. Clare Byrne says quietly what many would 
' Say: 
“When they shall come to tell me you are dead 
I will be very quiet; I shall know 
Instantly, then, the place where I must go, 
The thing that I must do. The words you said 
I must ponder on in the very deepest heart; 
I must remember all you ever did 
Of loveliness, and the deep humour hid 
In your whole life, and all the little part 
| We shared together, both of sorrow, laughter, 
’ And age-old foolishness, all unforgotten. 
I will tell over to myself all day 
Your wonder and your beauty . . . and then after, 
With peace of you from my long day begotten, 
Quietly, strong with you, go on my way.” 
In his poem, For the Fallen, Laurence Binyon has summed 
up the feeling of those who are left behind, the grief of the 
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lonely days and the unforgetting nights, and the pride in the 
glory of the sacrifice It is not always that such words find 
fitting music, but Elgar’s setting has interpreted alike the 
minor note of pathos and the paean of proud thanksgiving. 


“With proud thanksgiving, a mother for her children, 
England mourns for her dead across the sea. 
Flesh of her flesh they were, spirit of her spirit, 
Fallen in the cause of the free. 


.. They shall not grow old, as we that are left grow old. 
Age shall not weary them, nor the years condemn. 
At the going down of the sun and in the morning 
We will remember them. 


..But where our desires are and our hopes profound, 
Felt as a well-spring that is hidden from sight, 
To the innermost heart of their own land they are known 
As the stars are known to the Night; 


As the stars that shall be bright when we are dust 
Moving in marches upon the heavenly plain, 

As the stars that are starry in the time of our darkness, 
To the end, to the end, they remain.” 


W. GORDON. 


1A note of pride is struck by Mr. Housman’s Epitaph on an Army 
of Merceanries, with all the simplicity of a Greek epigram: 


“These, in the day when heaven was falling, 
~ The hour when earth’s foundation fled, 
Followed their mercenary calling 

And took their wages and are dead. 


Their shoulders held the sky suspended, 
They stood, and earth’s foundations stay; 
What God abandoned, these defended, 
And saved the sum of things for pay.” 
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THE HAMILTON ASSEMBLY. 
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HE writer of these notes has had the privilege of attending 
three Assemblies in the city of Hamilton. Twenty years 

ago, when appointed as assistant and successor to the late 
Dr. J. B. Mowat he preached the Assembly sermon in the old 
Central Church where Dr. S. Lyle long exercised a fruitful 
ministry. Principal G. M. Grant was then present; he had 
long been a prominent figure at Presbyterian Assemblies and 
we did not dream that he was so soon to end his great career. 
Dr. R. Campbell, a Queen’s graduate, then of Renfrew, was 
the Moderator and was released for a time from his charge to 
give his services to the Century Fund. Ten years later in the 
new Central Church, where the Rev. Dr. W. H. Sedgwick now 
exercises a vigourous and successful ministry, Dr. Lyle pre- 
sided, and one of the most important subjects was the proposed 
constitutional changes in the charter of Queen’s University, 
the controversy being then at its height. Queen’s men cannot 
look back to that Assembly with any particular satisfaction, 
though it marked a stage in an important movement. The re- 
cent Assembly was in every way a pleasant one, and any one 
who was present at both could not help contrasting itwith the 
previous meeting in London. At that time, June, 1918, the 
strain of the war was at its height, the railway companies had 
withdrawn the privilege of reduced fares, and the “Emergency 
Committee” had suggested that commissioners might show 
their patriotism and loyalty to the Church by staying at home. 
The attendance was reduced but the discussion provoked by 
this action did not make a good beginning, and though the 
delegates voted themselves their full expenses they did not feel 
quite easy over it. My work in the Board of Education did not 
allow of much attendance at the discussions but one could not 
help feeling that it was an exceptional Assembly with an un- 
dercurrent of irritation. There was to some extent a spirit of 
revolt showing itself in connection with “the College ques- 
tion,” and the Forward Movement. A representative Assem- 
bly will naturally reflect something of the strain.and unrest 
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under which the country is laboring at the time; we have 
another illustration of that in connection with the last As- 
sembly. , 

Hamilton is a good city for such a purpose; it is large 
enough to give ample accommodation yet not so large as to 
make us feel that we were lost in it. The welcome was warm 
both literally and socially. There was a good attendance which 
was well maintained, and the evening meetings, being of a 
popular character, made a strong appeal. Viewed as a whole 
the Assembly since I first knew it has become more of a popu- 
lar convention and less of an administrative and debating 
parliament. The Union question having been postponed until 
“two years after the close of the war’ no doubt tended to 
emphasize that character. An American speaker, one evening, 
illustrating his survey by the aid of moving pictures, and a 
lady speaking on the Sunday School Reports were innovations 
that seemed to be cheerfully accepted, though some quietly 
remarked the divergence from staid Presbyterian tradition. 
There were several speeches from outsiders, Anglicans, Con- 
gregationalists and Methodists, bringing kindly greeting and 
bearing testimony to the general desire for more co-operation 
on union. One question, that of “term eldership’’, did cause 
some debate and might have led to prolonged discussion, but 
after being “laid on the table’ and taken off again, it was sent 
down to Presbyteries for their consideration, while another re- 
lating to the form of “subscription”, a theological not a finan- 
cial matter, was handed over to a committee to report at the 
next Assembly. These are convenient and they may be suit- 
able ways of reducing discussion in the meantime. Unless 
there is real vitality in the questions it may be a final settle- 
ment. In the closing hours of the Assembly an overture which 
one of the ministers had managed to send through the Presby- 
tery of Toronto was “laid on the table.” This was an attempt 
to raise again the whole question of the colleges, their work, 
the costs, and the results. It was felt that there was no use in 
going over the whole situation again, as this had been done, 
the year before, and that it was only fair to the colleges to give 
them a chance to face with the confidence and good wishes of 
the Church the period of reconstruction. 
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The Moderator. 

As Major Pringle or Dr. J. Pringle is not here to admin- 
ister punishment, I may refer to “‘the genial Moderator.” The. 
Moderatorship of the General Assembly is the highest distinc- 
tion in the gift of the Church. In the old land the mode of 
election is different, as a committee or college of moderators 
can make a nomination. With us the nomination is made ‘“‘on 
the floor of the house,” after the nominations of Presbyteries 
have been read. The suggestions of the lower courts may 
amount to little or much. Various arguments may be used in 
favour of the nominec, in addition to the fact of length of 
service, e.g. that he belongs to the East or the West, that he 
has laboured in the foreign mission field, that he has done 
pioneer work at home or that he has sowed faithfully in the 
city where the Assembly happens to meet. This year the feel- 
ing in the West, at least in some parts, was strongly in favour 
of Dr. A. S. Grant who had rendered distinguished service; in 
the East it was felt that it was a soldier’s year and the name 
of Principal C. MacKinnon who had done some good work 
overseas was mentioned. Then there were many who thought 
that if it was to be regarded this year as a recognition of mili- 
tary life and the chaplain service, Dr. Pringle was a more 
suitable candidate, as Dr. MacKinnon may still be regarded as 
a young man eligible in a future ten or even fifteen years 
hence. So the matter fell out; Principal MacKinnon proposed 
the name of Dr. Pringle and there was no other nomination. 
This was a happy beginning and leaves the field clear; some- 
times a name is mentioned and allowed to go to the vote when 
it is known that the particular candidate has no immediate 
chance of election but as an intimation that in the future his 
claims will be pressed more strongly. 

Dr. Pringle, a distinguished graduate of Queen’s Univer- 
sity, assumed the office of Moderator with the hearty congra- 
tulations and good wishes of his brethren. His birthday took 
place during the meeting of the Assembly and it was revealed 
that he is 67 years of age, and the marvel was that a man of 
that age had been able to reach the battlefields of Europe and 
render noble service under the severe strain. Like many of 
our ministers he has a son lying in that distant land where so 
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many Canadians paid the supreme price for liberty and 
righteousness. He stood straight, eager, and alert, holding 
generally a loose rein but ready to pull up sharp as need arose. 
The kind of man suited this kind of Assembly and its special 
work. He welcomed strangers with a graceful appropriate 
greeting, and seemed always to be able to draw something 
pertinent from the varied fund of his personal reminiscences. 
His health and vigour he attributed to the fact that he had 
spent so much of his life in the open air, his knowledge of men 
and things to the fact that he had lived in the West, the East, 
and over the border, and had travelled through all parts of 
the Dominion. He by his frankness, courage and evident de- 
sire to be fair to all, guided the Assembly through itsi delibera- 
tions in such a way that good temper was well preserved at 
all times. 


The High Cost of Living. 


This is a subject with which we are all familiar whether 
in its serious treatment or in the jokes which show the at- 
tempts of wit to play around a subject which has its tragic 
aspects. The fact, however, that all the essentials of life in a 
country whose climate can reach extremes of cold and: heat are 
abnormally high, means pressure and even pain to men who 
have to maintain a family on a small fixed income. Fuel, food, 
and clothing the minister and his household must have, and 
although the Presbyterian Church has maintained the highest 
standard the great majority of the ministers have modest sal- 
aries which were fixed when prices were much lower—this 
applies especially to those on the minimum stipend. The pro- 
posal came from the Home Mission Committee to raise the 
minimum to $1500.00, and this was heartily received by the 
Assembly, the only discussion was as to the manner and time 
of applying the new rule. Several laymen gave hearty sup- 
port to the proposal, and the statements made lent clearness 
to the well known fact that while there is a great deal of 
generosity and systematic benevolence in the Church, the 
average is miserably poor. This, of course, means that a great 
many who are counted as Presbyterians in the statistics give 
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little or nothing to the work of the Church. It was a pleasure 
to hear the vigorous presentation of the case for more generous 
treatment of the men who are rendering faithful service in 
the more difficult fields by Rev. A. G. MacKinnon of Lachine, 
who keeps in touch with the scholastic side of things by his 
regular attendance at our Alumni Conference. In fact, in 
many ways Queen’s was well to the front at the Assembly this 
year. Dr. Drummond, who holds a strong place in Hamilton 
as the minister of St. Paul’s Church, had many duties as chair- 
man of the Business Committee and as representative of our 
hosts; these he discharged with great efficiency and unfailing 
courtesy. Dr. R. Campbell, in his eighty-second year, seemed 
to be as vigorous as ever and certainly quite as zealous for 
“the rules of Church.” Dr. R. Laird acted as one of the clerks 
on account of the recent and lamented death of Rev. Dr. J. 
Somerville. The opportunity the Assembly gives for the meet- 
ing of old friends is one of its chief attractions and we rejoice 
in the progress and achievements of our younger men from 
whatever college or part of the country they may come. All 
sections of the church felt that the one method to be dealt with 
promptly and effectively was this one of easing the pressure 
upon the men who are doing the real work. An Assembly’s 
resolution can only pledge the funds placed in the hands of its 
committees, but it is to be hoped that the people generally will 
manifest the same spirit so that soon in the Church there may 
be a richer life and less talk about “the cost of living.” 


The Social Unrest. 


The report presented by the Home Mission Committee 
caused considerable discussion though not of an excited or 
painful nature. In the Presbyterian Church there are many 
who would dispense with a direct utterance from the Assembly 
on economics believing that it is the work of the Church to 
produce the right kind of men and trust to them to work out 
the programme. Those holding this view realized that the 
committee had given careful thought and work to the compo- 
sition of their manifesto and did not wish to cast it rudely 
under the table. The debate was interesting, especially bring- 
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ing forth the views of many of the younger men, though it 
cannot be said that on the whole it was a great exhibition 
either of oratory or statesmanship. Even then the weary re- 
porters at the close of the day, managed to convey an impres- 
sion much worse than the reality. On the first appearance of 
the statement it was thought that it was to some extent 
“loaded” against Labour; that was the impression made on Dr. 
Nelson of Hamilton, who, however, was able to congratulate 
the compilers on avoiding an ignorant use of the word ‘“‘Bol- 
shevism.”’ No doubt that word is abused and any use of it 
seems to irritate Dr. Nelson, as he thinks that we are pre- 
judging a case that we do not understand. I pointed out that 
a very slight change in phraseology would make it clear and 
explicit that the call for justice and the warnings against class 
aggrandzment were directed equally to all sections of the 
community. On the other hand, Dr. Herridge, while disclaim- 
ing the position of partisan; of any class, and while admitting 
the existence of ‘profiteering’, thought that taking the facts 
as a whole and the way in which our people had responded to 
the claims made upon them during the war, there was a lack 
of balance and perspective in the statement that ‘‘the fact that 
selfish and vulgar parade of wealth at a time when all our 
resources are required to meet the needs of the world is one of 
the chief causes of discontent,” etc. etc. A committee was ap- 
pointed to consider any verbal changes and finally the report 
was adopted calling upon Capital and Labour to co-operate for 
the common good, disclaiming any attempt ‘‘to dogmatize at 
length in regard to economic details’, affirming the sacredness 
of human personality alike of the rich man and the poor man, 
and declaring that ‘“‘the only permanent cure for evils of our 
time is the practical application of Christian principles to 
the whole conduct of life.” Detailed suggestions are as fol- 
lows :- 

“The Assembly warmly commends movements now afoot 
in many of our industries toward the following ends: 


Toward giving the workers a voice in determining 
the conditions under which their work is to be done, and 
a proper share in the control of industry; 
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Toward giving the workers an equitable share in the 
wealth jointly produced ; 

Toward co-operating with the State and with the 
workers themselves in providing insurance against un- 
employment, accident and illness, and in providing pen- 
sions for old age and widowed mothers; 

Toward securing for workers such hours of labour as 
will afford leisure for self-improvement and for service to 
their families and the community; 

Toward providing in every office and factory those 
comforts and conveniences that will safeguard the health 
and brighten the lives of employees while at their work. 


In the interests of efficiency, as well as of industrial peace, 
the Assembly would urge that such efforts be continued and 
extended.” 

This may seem weak and watery to such earnest social 
reformers as Dr. S. Bland and E. Thomas, who demand'‘‘an 
industrial revolution,” but: the discussions in the various local 
Conferences show that the famous manifesto of the Hamilton 
‘General Conference of the Methodist Church has caused much 
searching of hearts and produced a desire for a more carefully 
balanced statement. It is clear that it is the duty of all Chris- 
tian men to work for social amelioration, but how far the 
Church, as a corporate body, can go in dictating a detailed 
economic programme is another matter. 


The Case of Hebrew. 


It may seem a far cry from “social unrest” to a discussion 
concerning what many regard as a dead useless language, but 
I, for one, am thankful that the Assembly decided that for the 
present sufficient concessions have been made to those who ad- 
vocated a purely English course. It is a long and honourable 
tradition in the Presbyterian Church that a part of a minis- 
ter’s education should include the study in the original lan- 
guages of the ancient documents of our faith. It is true that 
in this country many must undertake work in the various home 
mission fields with a comparatively slender equipment. But 
such cases are amply provided for and a large percentage of 
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candidates are admitted through special courses. To pass the 
proposed recommendation would have discriminated heavily 
against the study of Hebrew which needs support rather than 
discouragement. In some quarters there is a tendency to un- 
derestimate the value of linguistic studies and to call for a race 
of “sociologists” who will play a direct part in making the new 
world. That cannot be discussed now as it raises the whole 
question of the nature and purpose of theological education. 


West gels 
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MRS. GASKELL’S PLACE AS A NOVELIST. 
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T is hard to account for the sort of recognition that has 
been given the work of Mrs. Gaskell. We have made 
a darling of one of her books—have given it a place which 
we have given to scarcely another of the Victorian novels. Of 
the making of editions of Cranford, of Introductions and Iden- 
tifications, of Cranford ‘Sketches,’ ‘Scenes,’ ‘Memoirs,’ ‘Tradi- 
tions’—there would seem to be no end. The book, without a 
doubt, is one of the best loved in English fiction. 

But any such interest begins and ends with Cranford. It 
has little to do, even here, with Mrs. Gaskell—with the mere 
author of the work we have had little concern. But it is our 
attitude toward her remaining work that is remarkable. Mrs. 
Gaskell is plainly regarded as a one-book writer, and it is this 
impression that is hard to account for when we learn the place 
which critics have given her further work—and when we come 
upon it and know for ourselves that it is better even than ‘flaw- 
less’ and ‘faultless’—it is delightful. 

Mrs. Gaskell’s Cousin Phillis and the later book, Wives 
and Daughters, are, according to Mr. Edmund Gosse, among 
the most ‘technically faultless’ novels in the language—types 
of the novel form. These with her one tragedy, the story of 
Philip and Sylvia, belong to what is known as her later manner 
of which we had only ‘the first adequate illustration’ in Cran- 
ford. 

More than this, we learn that our so-called ‘psychological 
novel’ had its distinct beginning in Mrs. Gaskell’s Ruth. This 
was the first working out of the idea of decision in crisis as a 
consequence of all previous decision and action—the idea which 
George Eliot afterwards elaborated with a remarkable absence 
of acknowledgment of what Swinburne claims was a ‘palpable 
and weighty and direct obligation’ to Mrs. Gaskell. 

Yet these are books of which we have never heard—of 
which there is no mention in the greater number of histories 
and reviews of the English novel—even of the Victorian novel. 
We are left to stumble upon them by chance and upon a few 
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brief but authoritative notes in which we learn that Mrs. Gas- 
kell is given a much more serious place among English novelists 
than is commonly known. 

Mr. Gosse suggests that this under-estimation of her work 
may be partly due to the widely varying nature of her several 
books. He speaks of her ‘delicate and many-sided genius,’ 
and thinks she may even have suffered from ‘having done well 
too’. many things’) 2. ov a avines in Marys Barton. 
treated social problems admirably, she threw off a masterpiece 
of humorous observation in Cranford; returned in a different 
mood to manufacturing life in North and South; conquered 
the pastoral episode in Cousin Phillis, and died more than 
rivalling Anthony Trollope in the  social-provincial novel of 
Wives and Daughters.’ These books, Mr. Gosse claims, have 
more or less stood in one another’s way and may account for 
the ‘persistent under-valuation’ of the writer’s gifts. 

These later novels ran from month to month in the Corn- 
hill Magazine with those of Thackeray and Trollope. Mrs. 
Gaskell died before the completion of the last of these, and 
the story is brought to an end with a few concluding notes by 
Mr. Fredrick Greenwood, the editor of the Cornhill. ‘It is 
true,’ he writes, ‘that as works of art and observation these 
later novels of Mrs. Gaskell’s are among the finest of our time. 
There is a scene in Cousin Phillis—where Holman, making hay 
with his men, ends the day with a psalm—which is not excelled 
as a picture in all modern fiction. And the same may be said 
of that chapter of this last story in which Roger smokes a pipe 
with the squire after the quarrel with Osborne. . . There 
is little in either of these scenes, or in a score of others which 
succeed each other like gems in a cabinet, which the ordinary 
novel-maker could “‘seize.”” There is no material for him in 
half a dozen farming men singing hymns in a field, er a dis- 
contented old gentleman smoking tobacco with his son. . But 
it is in such things as these that true genius appears brightest 
and most unapproachable.’ 

This suggests qualities of the work which might miss a 
popular appreciation—but Cranford abounds in the same 
qualities. It all leads one to think that the popularity of this 
has had little to do with any appreciation of ‘qualities’ or merit 
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of the work at all—that it has been for some other reason, 
some accidental interest, that we have taken this one book to 
our hearts. There is a strong common appeal in the subject 
or motif in Cranford. It is an idyll of village life, and there 
would seem to be a charm for us all in villages and village peo- 
ple—in fiction. We have a fashion of being fond of the thing 
in art which in experience may have given us little pleasure. 
The secret of this is, of course, that the artist has made no at- 
tempt to copy the actual thing—has added and rejected much 
and given us only the thing as we want it to be—not as it is. 
And we have wanted a village that we could love—a village 
with a Miss Matty and a Miss’ Pole and with everything that 
ought to make up a village and never does— And we have 


- found it all in Cranford... . 


However this may be,-it is true that the best qualities of 
Mrs. Gaskell’s writing are not of an arresting sort—are even 
of a kind that obscure their own merit, and there is no doubt 
some explanation in this for a lack of appreciation of her work 
as a whole. 

Mr. Clement Shorter, another well known English critic, 
has pointed out that on account of the nature of her work, Mrs. 
Gaskell peculiarly needed the same service which Swinburne 
did for Emily Bronté and Tennyson for Jane Austen—some 
one with a like authority to fix her place, to claim her ‘just 
meed of praise.’ . : 

- We have seen the value of this in the case of Jane Austen, — 
whose work seemed so little likely to come of itself into com- 
mon knowledge. Pride and Prejudice, as we know, waited 
sixteen years for a publisher, and Northanger Abbey remained 
with one bookseller, unpublished, for thirteen years—and was 
then returned! The present-day fame of the work began only 
when its merit was pointed out and insisted upon by such 
authority as Tennyson and Macaulay. And if even yet, nine 
people in ten ‘can’t read Jane Austen’—still we have learned 
very thoroughly her name and place in literature. 

Mrs. Gaskell has needed this scarcely less. There is 
more than a little in common in the work of the two—the same 
air of ‘tameness’ to the casual reader in the lack of strong feel- 
ing, lack of plot and incident; the same baffling simple natural- 
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ness—hiding the art that produced it but looking so very mat- 
ter of course—so very much just as we should have written 
that ourselves, forsooth . . .  forsooth! 


A main characteristic in Mrs. Gaskell is this lack of any 
trace of the labor or the processes by which she accomplishes 
a result. We have remarkably little of the feeling which we 
seldom lose in any book—a feeling of watching some one at 
work, a thought of how well or how ill it is all being ‘done.’ 
Im such a piece of work as Silas Marner, for instance, our 
interest is likely to be entirely in these processes. We are 
absorbed in a thought of George Eliot at work on the character 
of amiser. But this is surely another matter from being ab- 
sorbed in the miser? And the one hinders the other. Many 
of us have had no thought of Silas as an old man, or even as a 
miser—never as anything but an admirable piece of work . 


We have nearly the converse of this in some of these char- 
acters of Mrs. Gaskell’s. For here are people, truly—this 
group in Cranford, for instance, and we are baffled to know 
how they came here—how we know them. We search back 
through the book for scarcely a line of analysis, of description 
even, of those we know best there—Miss Matty notably. And 
these others elsewhere—old Squire Hamley and Dann’! Rob- 
son,and Cynthia—Mrs. Gaskell’s most ambitious work in char- 
acter-drawing—in all there is the same effect. Somehow we 
have the character whole, as it were; we have seen none of the 
weighing and balancing by which it was put together—made 
true to itself; and there is a minimum of explanation and an- 
alysis—no taking it all apart again before our eyes to show us 
what an achievement it really is. 


And we cannot doubt that it is this having them whole 
that has much to do with having them people—that it is 
largely because we have not seen them put together that it is 
so difficult to think of them as a make-believe. . . . Is it 
possible when we have come to know Miss Matty, for instance, 
—knowing her only as we have seen her in the visits to Cran- 
‘ ford—through no interpreter but her own words and all her 
little ways—is it possible in the end to think of Miss: Matty 
as something ‘done’, only a piece of work? I, at least, could 
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as well believe to find wires under the skirts of my own grand- 
mother! 

And we know that however it is accomplished, this ‘illu- 
sion of life,’ in character or incident, is admittedly the supreme 
achievement of the novelist,—‘the merit,’ according to Henry 
James, ‘on which all other merits helplessly and submissively 
depend.’ 

But an effect of this may easily be to leave us unimpressed 
with what has been accomplished. The lack of analysis and 


explanation gives the work its air of simpleness in which 


plainly nothing has been done! These characters may be nat- 
ural, to be sure, may be all of a piece and true in every line. 
But what seems more matter of course than this naturalness, 
after it is accomplished? Wehave seen no one toiling to make 
it true. Indeed, it would seem to be the thing which just 
misses being natural, ‘true,’ that we are most apt to exclaim 
over. There is a comparison then, plain enough for our ad- 
miration to strike upon, and we say: ‘how like—how very 
like!’ 

But if it become more like? . . . The nearer the cre- 
ated thing comes to being identical with the actual, the less we 
are able to see what has been achieved. It is in such work 
that we take art for nature—and see nothing to marvel at. 

When the two brothers, Roger and Osborne Hamley, 
so totally unlike in character, are shown so unmistakably 
of ‘brotherly blood’, this difficult ‘likeness in unlikeness’ is 
made so natural a thing that, as Mr. Greenwood writes again, 
‘we no more wonder about it than we wonder at seeing the 
fruit and the bloom on the same bramble’ . . . ‘The true 
delineation of a character like Osborne is as fine a test of art 
as the painting of a foot or a hand, which also seems so easy, 
and in which perfection is most rare.’ 

But we are impressed—as is plain in the wide admiration 
of George Eliot when all these results are worked out on the 
page before us; when we are shown (all but told) what diffi- 
cult psychology has gone to the making of this character and 
that: can look on while every word is hunted back to its mo- 
tive and counter-motive and wnceonscious motive—all this 
makes brilliant writing. And no one rivals George Eliot in 
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this province, whatever it rightly is, psycho-analysis, ‘anato- 
mical demonstration of soul-processes.’ But not a few have 
out-rivalled her as artists in fiction. 

And of that other claim—that in fiction, work that is artis- 
tic is impersonal, free from asides and moralizing, that it is 
the business of the novelist to efface himself—it can only be 
said that so long as we give Jane Austen’s work first place in 
English fiction as the novel of perfect form, it must follow that 
the discoursing and expounding of various others, whatever 
else may be said of it, must be at least bad form! For an 
outstanding quality in Jane Austen is this impersonality with 
which she stands outside her characters—a detached observer, 
‘as objective as Shakespeare,’ with rarely a comment in her 
entire work. 

And this quality needs no pointing out in Mrs. Gaskell. 
Cranford has left us, if not with some unreasoning notion that 
no one wrote it, at least with a rare unawareness of the writer. 
And this same effacement is through all her work. There is 
something more French than English in the simple directness 
of the narrative. How we are left, with rare exceptions, to 
the people of the story—left to take them for better or for 
worse, to find the good and the bad for ourselves—or at least 
to think we do. And how true to the part is all the speech, 
with little of the indirect sort of comment which ig perhaps 
more irritating than any other. Here are no game-keepers or 
wheelwrights’ wives speaking in brilliant epigrams, much less 
any of the marionette figures of our own time reciting the 
writer’s views on this and that. It is one of the points 
of rarest skill in the work that the ‘view’ and the problem are 
made to be the view and problem of the people of the story. 
There is no Sociology in the labor novel Mary Barton—there 
are only people. 

This quality of Mrs. Gaskell’s writing has been given 
warm praise in one instance. It is recognized that it is ‘this 
self-obliteration that gives its grim strength to her Life of 
Charlotte Bronté.’ It is this admirable way in which she 
stands completely aside that leaves us with the ‘unforgettable 
picture’ of the Brontés. But it also leaves us again with very 
little thought of Mrs. Gaskell. 
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For there is plainly little reward for this merit of her 
work. There is no doubt that this very self-effacement has 
had much to do with our general unawareness of Mrs. Gaskell. 
In all biography it is Boswell that we know best—Boswell the 
vain, the inartistic—always on parade in front of his subject. 
We laugh at him or we blame him, but we know him well. 
And in fiction it is those writers after all who have most im- 
pressed themselves upon us—Jane Austen excepted—whose 
names are household words. We have been slowest to recog- 
nize the two who have approached nearest to the impersonal 
work of the more artistic French. It will be said that Mrs. 
Gaskell, and Jane Austen as well, may have been incapable of 
the usual philosophizing of English novelists. If so we can 
only be thankful—since it has saved for us some of the purest 
works of fiction. 

Nor can such work ever be ‘mere transcription,’ as some 
would claim—lacking in the personal quality which is counted 
a main value of any writing. For we know that we never get 
away from the personality of 2 writer—that the work of the 
most self-effaced is all an expression of himself and these 
characters that he interprets will interpret him completely. 
But such expression is another matter from comment and 
homily. 

In Mrs. Gaskell a main personal characteristic which be- 
comes a literary quality in her work is a certain tolerance and 
fairness of judgment—most noticeable in having made the un- 
usual graciousness of her humor. The humor of woman 
writers is not noted for its kindliness—rather, indeed, the re- 
verse. There is a note of acidity, a lack of charitableness, in 
much of the best of it. One feels safe to say that neither 
Jane Austen nor George Eliot could have achieved the spirit— 
the inimitable tone—of Cranford; could have laid bare all 
these little foibles and prejudices and pretendings—with never 
a breath of ridicule, with a humor so exquisite and yet so 
kindly. It is more nearly the humor of Goldsmith and Charles 
Lamb. 

And in all this impartial judgment throughout the work-- 
in the debatable points all through that are set down and left 
without bias or contention—there is no doubt more thought- 
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fulness than may appear in what reads so simply. There 
are many such points in the working out of the characters of 
Cynthia and her mother in Wives and Daughters, and in ail 
the treatment of social problems in the earlier novels; in the 
idea in such a story as The Crooked Branch—and that other 
story that turns on the deliberate lie of Philip—told and per- 
sisted in, in an agony of honest purpose. Just what is to 
be said of these? And again in the character of Lady Ludlow 
—a piece of Mrs. Gaskell’s most characteristic writing—we 
are left to see how all her absurd little prejudices, her price 
and high-handedness have their root in fine feeling, high pur- 
pose even—how all her little weaknesses are so wrapped about 
and grown together with her little finenesses—we know as we 
read that we would never attempt to separate them, nor does 
Mrs. Gaskell. 

There is surely much that is thoughtful and deliberate 
in all this, and something indeed which is opposed to the tragic 
philosophy of George Eliot—the tragedy of the first smallest 
beginnings of ‘evil’—of vanity, selfishness, the first half-con- 
scious prevarication—all ominous, portentous, a spot of black- 
ness in us, slowly widening! To be sure in Mrs. Gaskell we 
get some impression of the faults and weaknesses, the hundred 
‘evils,’ that seem to lie somehow close to the surface while the 
thing may be sound at the core, and see that it is this spot of 
soundness and not one of blackness that widens. And 
indeed is this not nearer to the idea of many of the great male 
novelists? Is it not of this that they have convinced us at 
times even against our wills? Against this’) more general 
opinion, George Eliot’s favorite study of a downfall traced 
from some minute beginning would seem to be only a brilliant 
history of the exceptional case—the one in ten thousand. 

We read of a growing appreciation of Mrs. Gaskell in 
England. Her honor has begun in her own country — pro- 
verbs to the contrary notwithstanding. And there is no doubt 
that in one way or another we shall come in time to know that 
in her work—slight as it is in construction and done, in a 
sense, to a small scale—there is some of the truest art in 
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THE PEACE TREATY. 


The world has seen with relief the signature of the treaty 
of peace with the leading opponent of the Allied powers. There 
was little positive enthusiasm; Armistice Day had discounted 
Peace Day, and eight months’ experience has shown that the 
mere cessation of hostilities only changed the kind of our 
troubles. 

_ To frame a treaty of such magnitude and such import, to 
reconcile conflicting interests, policies, temperaments, while 
Europe was seething under the feet of the Conference and 
while, in Mr. George’s phrase, ‘stones were rattling on the roof 
and wild men whistling through the keyhole,’ was a task of 
extraordinary difficulty. The Peace Conference and the Coun- 
cil of Ten, Five, Four, Three, have attained a great measure of 
success in their task. It may be that a greater measure was 
not possible, given the background of traditions, ideals, inter- 
ests of all the ‘participants in the Conference. That may jus- 
tify the peace-makers, but it gives no assurance that the peace 
they have made is a final solution. 

Why is it that the first expression of opinion on the peace 
terms in the English-speaking countries was one of strong ap- 
proval, and that second thoughts were highly critical? It is 
probably because the first thought in most men’s minds was 
the necessity of punishing Germany-for her sins, and this the 
treaty amply provides, while the second thought was the ne- 
cessity of preventing such a catastrophe in the future, which 
the treaty is by no means so certain to secure. 

When one remembers—and who will ever forget ?—the 
long list of crimes and offences that have been notched against 
Germany on the tally-stick, the arrogance of her swagger 
in the international affairs of the last fifty years, the deliberate 
enthronement of militarism in every phase of the nation’s life 
and policy, the acquiescence of the mass of the people in the 
programme of sacrificing liberty at home to buy prestige 
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abroad, the deliberate planning of the war, the brutality of the 
campaigns on land, sea, and in the air, the wanton devastation 
of Northern France, the horrors of certain prison-camps, the 
necessity of strict and heavy punishment if justice is to be 
done and future predatory powers discouraged cannot be ques- 
tioned. The loss of Alsace-Lorraine and other portions of 
Germany acquired by conquest and held against the will of the 
inhabitants, the reparation as far as may be of the damage 
done to civilian life and property on land and sea, the reduc- 
tion of Germany’s military and naval power, the provision for 
punishment of individual offenders against the laws of war and 
of humanity, are sheer necessity and barest justice. 

But this is not the only consideration. Militarism and 
jingoism did not originate with Germany and have not ended 
with its downfall. Europe has been torn by many a war in 
which Germany had no hand, and unless a change came in 
other quarters, war would break out again even though Ger- 
many were blotted out of existence to-morrow. Many people 
seem to have assumed that because Germany was black, all her 
adversaries were white. The fact is that the demon of nation- 
alist aggression and plutocratic imperialism has not yet been 
exorcised from the world. It is not enough to punish Ger- 
many; it is essential to build up an organization and a temper 
which will prevent other states following in her footsteps. 

In the war aims and peace terms of the Allies, as has been 
emphasized before in these pages, two very divergent currents 
have been apparent. There is one school, supported by old 
traditions and by fresh hates and ambitions, which clings to 
the policy of averting war by making one’s own state, or one’s 
own alliance, stronger than its rivals, which seeks strategic 
posts on its neighbor’s soil, builds up armaments, maintains 
secret diplomacy, and pursues an exclusive economic policy. 
This is the policy which brought Europe to the present chaos, 
which animated German policy before and during the war, 
which dictated many clauses of the secret treaties made dur- 
ing the war, and which many diplomats have strongly urged 
these last few months at Paris. The other school has sought 
to lessen the causes of war by setting oppressed nationalities 
free, by bringing diplomacy into the open, by restraining ex- 
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ploitation of colonial possessions, by striving against the hoary 
fallacy that in trade one man or. one nation gains only by an- 
other’s loss, and particularly by building up some international 
organization to control rampant nationalism, and to provide 
for orderly growth and peaceful adjustment. This is the policy 
which men like Asquith and Grey and Smuts, Wilson and 
Branting and Renaudel, have urged, the policy which justified 
the Allied cause and the Allied victory, the policy which has 
contributed one of the two distinct strains of the treaty. 

In the territorial adjustments and proposals, the conflict 
of opinion was clear. The principle of nationality was recog- 
nized in the return of Alsace-Lorraine to France, though 
France’s case would have been stronger had she agreed to a 
plebiscite, and in the restoration of Germany’s Polish con- 
quest. It was ignored in the French proposals for occupation 
of the bank of the Rhine, and for the assignment to France not 
only of the coal mines but of political sovereignty in the Saar 
valley ; fortunately Wilson and Lloyd George succeeded in sub- 
stituting the razing of German fortifications for French occu- 
pation of the Rhine, and English Liberal protests after the first 
draft of the treaty was published improved the Saar arrange- 
ments. In the first proposals as to Upper Silesia the wishes of 
the inhabitants were apparently ignored, but here again the 
second draft brought amendment in a provision for a plebis- 
cite. 

A more striking disregard of the principle of nationality 
and the professed aims of the Allies was found in the claims 
of Italy to the Dalmatian coast, in face of the overwhelming 
Slav composition and sentiment of the people of the southern 
strip, except in Fiume and a few other towns, and of the need 
of the inland Balkan states for access to the sea. Unfortu- 
nately the hands of England and France were tied by the secret 
treaty of London, but President Wilson’s dramatic appeal to 
public opinion called a halt, with what final results remains 
to be seen when the treaty with Austria is formed. Wilson 
was less fortunate in blocking Japan’s demand to be assigned 
the German concessions in the Chinese province of Shantung, 
with the understanding that the territory would ‘eventually’ 
be restored to China, subject to such strings as Japan should 
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insist on attaching. Here again secret treaties, by which 
France and England in 1917 agreed to support Japan’s claim 
in. return for Japanese support for British annexation of the 
German Pacific territory south of the equator, hampered the 
Conference, and Wilson’s fear that Japan’s withdrawal would 
break up the Conference and his League of Nations plans, 
forced him to acquiesce. The Chinese delegates refused to 
sign a treaty which so indisputably ran counter to China’s 
interests and the Allies’ principles, but for the time Japan 
has won. | 


As to the disposition of Germany’s colonies and of Turkish 
territory, it is too soon to form a definite judgment. On the 
face of it the assignment to the victorious powers of huge 
slices of the conquered territory would be hard to distinguish 
from imperialist annexation. There is, however, the saving 
clause that these territorities are to be held by each state as a 
trustee or mandatory for the League of Nations, which will 
have power to supervise its control, and some general princi- 
ples of conduct toward uncivilized or half-civilized peoples are 
laid down. These provisions may prove to be empty phrases, 
but there is ground for hoping and for striving to find in them 
the means of opening a new and progressive era in the treat- 
ment of the backward peoples of the earth. 


In the framing of the indemnity and economic clauses there 
were similar conflicts of opinion. On the one hand the neces- 
sity of making Germany pay for the damage done in France 
and Belgium, and the possibility of her being compelled to bear 
very heavy burdens without being reduced to a worse state 
than France, were apparent. On the other, the danger and 
futility of attempting to make any nation pay indemnities for 
thirty years, and to submit indefinitely to minute and unescap- 
able control of its whole industrial life by its late enemies in 
war and its future rivals in trade were emphasized. How to 
reconcile the conflicting principles of justice and expediency, 
how to ensure that Germany would pay to the limit for dam- 
age done without driving her into despair and revolution, how 
to keep her strong enough to bear the burden of reparation 
and not strong enough to be again a menace, was a task of 
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tremendous difficulty and one that has been postponed rather 
than settled. 

So with the military terms. The dismantlement of 
German forts, the reduction of her army and navy, the aboli- 
tion of conscription are all justified by Germany’s past and the 
needs of Europe’s future, but if the chaining up of the dogs of 
war is to be effective, immediate steps in the same direction 
will require to be taken by the Allies. Mr. Lloyd George’s 
March message that “disarmament is an essential condition of 
suecess ... and to set up a society of nations to ensure frater- 
nity among the peoples of the earth whilst at the same time 
increasing armies and navies to ensure effective fratricide is 
to make a mockery of a great ideal,” calls for honest and rapid 
fulfilment. 

The most original provision of the treaty, the setting up 
of the League of Nations, also bears the marks of conflict and 
compromise. Its original advocates urged the establishment 
of a league of all peoples to control aggressive states and pro- 
vide the means of enquiry and publicity essential to peaceful 
and orderly adjustment of disputes. Its opponents scorned 
the proposal as Utopian, and when there rose a tide of feeling 
that nothing short of a league could prevent further madness, 
they tried to turn it into a plan for an exclusive alliance of the 
old kind. The league has been adopted and made an integral 
part of the treaty. For the first time in history the leading 
nations of the world agree that they have common. interests 
and common obligations in international affairs. Provision is 
made for consultation and inquiry and for guarantees against 
aggression. In very large part this section follows General 
Smuts’ draft. So far so good. Unfortunately the framers of 
the covenant have felt so little faith in it that they propose 
to supplement it by a special guarantee by Britain and the 
United States to France against German attack, which is either 
superfluous or the beginning of exclusive alliances which would 
make the League unworkable. The need also of provision for 
the admittance of Germany once a stable government is se- 
cured, has been emphasized by all the foremost advocates of 
the League, and notably by Lord Grey and Mr. Wilson. It may 
be hard to agree to, but if the League is not to be twisted into 
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an alliance, and if a counter league of Soviet Europe is not to 
be encouraged it is a necessity. Strong pressure from Lord 
Robert Cecil and at the last moment from Mr. Lloyd George 
led to the inclusion in the final draft of an assurance that there 
is no reason why Germany should not be admitted ‘‘in the early 
future.” 

The treaty is far from perfect, but it brings peace and it 
provides the means for its amendment. That is its most hope- 
ful feature, that not war nor revolution but the conference of 
the world’s responsible statesmen may be looked to for the 
adjustments that unresting time soon makes essential in the 
wisest of agreements. To President Wilson, to Mr. Lloyd 
George, to General Smuts and to Sir Robert Borden the Eng- 
lish-speaking world owes much for what has been achieved and 
for what may yet be. It is to be hoped that the treaty will be 
ratified by the United States Senate, the only doubtful quan- 
tity ; the chaos which would follow any other course would be 
as serious as the war itself. 

The spirit in which the treaty must be carried out if it is 
to secure peace, has been admirably put by General Smuts in 
his statement on the day of the signing :— 

I signed the Peace Treaty, not because I consider it a satisfactory 
document, but because it is imperatively necessary to close the war; 
because the world needs peace above all else, and nothing could be more 
fatal than the continuance of the state of suspense between war and 
peace. The months since the armistice was signed have been, perhaps, 
as upsetting, unsettling, and ruinous to Europe as the previous four 
years of war. I look upon the Peace Treaty as the close of these two 
chapters of war and armistice, and only on that ground do I agree to it. 

I say this, not in criticism, but in faith, not because I wish to find 
fault with the work done, but rather because I feel that in the treaty 
we have not yet achieved the real peace to which our peoples were looking, 
and because I feel that the real work of making peace will only begin 
after this treaty has been signed, and a definite halt has thereby been 
called to the destructive passions that have been desolating Europe for 
nearly five years. . 

A new heart must be given, not only to our enemies, but also to us— 
a spirit of pity, mercy, and forgiveness for the sins and wrong which we 
have suffered. A new spirit of generosity and humanity born in the 
hearts of the people in this great hour of common suffering and sorrow 


can alone heal the wounds which have been inflicted on the body of 
Christendom. And this new spirit among the peoples will be a solvent 
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for the problems which statesmen have found too hard at the Conference. 

There are territorial settlements which in my humble judgment will 
need revision. There are guarantees laid down which we all hope will 
soon be found out of harmony with the new peaceful temper and unarmed 
state of our former enemies. There are punishmnts foreshadowed, over 
most of which a calmer mood may yet prefer to pass the sponge of 
oblivion. There are indemnities stipulated which cannot be exacted 
without grave injury to the industrial revival of Europe, and which it 
will be in the interest of all to render more tolerable and moderate. The 
real peace of peoples ought to follow to complete and amend the peace 
of the statesmen. 

In this treaty, however, two achievements of far-reaching importance 
for the world are definitely recorded. One is the destruction of Prussian 
militarism; the other is the institution of the League of Nations. I am 
confident that the League of Nations will yet prove the path of escape 
for Europe out of ruin brought about by this war. But the League as 
yet is only a form. It still requires the quickening life which can come 
only from the active interest and vitalizing contact of the peoples them- 
selves. The new creative spirit which once more is moving among the 
peoples in their anguish must fill the institution with life and inspiration 
for the specific ideals born of this war, and so convert it into a real 
instrument of progress. In that way the abolition of militarism, in this 
treaty unfortunately confined to the enemy, may soon come as a blessing 
and relief to the Allied peoples as well, and the enemy peoples should at 
the earliest possible date join the League and in collaboration with the 
Allied peoples learn to practise the great lessons of this war—that not in 
separate ambitions or selfish domination, but in common service for the 
great human cause lies the true path to national progress. This joint 
collaboration is especially necessary today for the reconstruction of a 
ruined and broken world. 

* The war has resulted not only in the utter defeat of the enemy 
armies, but it has gone immeasurably farther. We witness the collapse 
of the whole political and economic fabric of Central and Eastern Europe. 
Unemployment, starvation, anarchy, war, disease, and despair stalk 
through the land. Unless the victors can effectively extend a helping 
hand to the defeated and broken peoples a large part of Europe is 
threatened with exhaustion and decay. Russia has already walked into the 
night, and the risk that the rest may follow is very grave indeed. . 

All this is possible, and I hope, capable of accomplishment, but only 
on two conditions. In the first place, the Germans must convince our 
peoples of their good faith, of their complete sincerity, through a real 
honest effort to fulfill their obligations under the treaty to the extent 
of their ability. They will find the British people disposed to meet them 
half-way in their unexampled difficulties and perplexities. But any re- 
sort to subterfuges or underhanded means to defeat or evade the peace 
treaty will only revive old suspicions, rouse anger, and prove fatal to 
good understanding. In the second place, our Allied peoples must re- 
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member that God gave them overwhelming victory, victory far beyond 
their greatest dreams, not for small, selfish ends, not for financial or 
economic advantages, but for the attainment of the great human ideals 
for which our heroes gave their lives, and which are the real victors in 
this war of ideals. 


THE EMPIRE IN TRANSITION. 


The British Empire proved its right to be in the acid test 
of war. Liberty was justified by its fruits; both in the magni- 
tude and the spontaneousness of the effort of nearly all parts 
of the Empire the principles on which it has been reshaped 
during the last two generations found their full defence. But 
those principles have not yet been fully applied, and the stress 
and strain of war and the stimulus it has given to national 
consciousness within the Empire and without have given new 
urgency to many unsolved imperial issues. 

As to the Dominions, the war has brought a world-wide 
understanding and a formal recognition of their status as 
nations within the Empire. In insisting on this recognition, 
on admission of the Dominions in their own right to the Peace 
Conference and the League of Nations, General Smuts and Sir 
Robert Borden performed a lasting service. It still remains 
to clear up the ambiguities as to the relationship of Empire 
and Dominions under the treaty, and to consider the plans 
of those who are seeking to set up an imperial cabinet which 
would bring back in another guise the imperial centralization 
which has been rejected; but so far, so good. In the imperial 
conference to be held next year an opportunity will be provid- 
ed for further action. The claim of the Dutch extremists for 
the independence of South Africa has little force so long as 
Botha and Smuts head the government of the Union. The 
grant of self-government to South Africa again has proved to 
have been the wisest action of British state policy in many a 
year. 

In the two great dependencies of the Empire the problem 
has been more serious. During the past quarter both India 
and Egypt have experienced riots which approached rebellion. | 
In India the troubles were precipitated by the passing of the 
Rowlatt bills. In view of widespread sedition and the growth 
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of crime and anarehy, the government demanded extraordi- 
nary powers of prosecution and detention. The Indian ex- 
tremists denounced the measures as outdoing the Star Cham- 
ber and the Spanish Inquisition combined in their disregard of 
the most elementary safeguards against oppression, while even 
the Moderates who held seats on the Indian Legislative Council 
opposed them to aman. They were forced through by the offi- 
cial majority. Then a campaign of passive resistance fol- 
lowed. Soon passive resistance became active, and: machine 
guns and aeroplanes were needed to suppress a movement 
which rapidly grew to dangerous dimensions and resulted in 
the loss of many lives. Famine and high prices, the ravages 
of influenza, which in a few months swept away 6,000,000 peo- 
ple, and of cholera, and Mohammedan unrest over the fate of 
Turkey, were also factors in the rising. It is to be hoped that 
a speedy enactment of the further measure of self-government 
provided in the Montagu-Chelmsford proposals will avert fur- 
ther serious dissension. In Egypt trouble arose through na- 
tionalist resentment against the conversion of the British tem- 
porary occupation into a formal protectorate without any con- 
sultation of the wishes of the people, Mohammedan fanaticism 
and the discontent of the fellaheen, hitherto quiet because pre- 
ferring the good government Britain gave to the self-govern- 
ment. the nationalists demanded, but now stirred by charges of 
ill-treatment of the Egyptians in the service corps which Sir 
William Willcocks confirms as well founded. Riots and gen- 
eral strike were put down, and an inquiry promised. 

It is at the heart of the Empire that the trouble has been 
greatest. The failure to solve the Irish problem has long been 
the most conspicuous defect in British policy. Now an army 
of occupation sixty thousand strong, the attempt to rule the 
country under martial law, the existence in Dublin of a body 
which calls itself the parliament of the Irish Republic, the 
appeal of Sinn Fein to the Peace Conference and to America, 
make it clear that a solution must be found without delay. Nor 
is there much question that the solution will be the concession, 
forced and late, in some degree or other, of the demand for 
self-covernment which for a century Ireland has advanced in 
vain. “It is not possible,” insists Mr. Erskine Childers, “that 
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Ireland should remain the only white nation governed against 
its. will.” 
Of the desire of the overwhelming majority of the Irish 


people for self-government, a desire manifested with remark- ~ 


able persistence year after year, there is no room for doubt. 
Of the deeper surge of national consciousness through all the 
world since the war, of the recognition given nationalist de- 
mands by the policy and the conscience of the Allied powers, 
there is no less certainty. That Ireland by its island unity, its 


history, its consciousness of difference, is at least as entitled 


to form a national unit as Czecho-Slovakia or Jugo-Stavia, 
there is little question. 'Then why the opposition? 

Because Ireland has been pro-German, is the reply of the 
moment. It is unfortunately true that Ireland did not throw 
herself into the struggle against Germany with the zeal and 
weight the greatness of the crisis and the rightness of the Al- 
lied cause demanded. It has often been said that Irish history 
is for Englishmen to remember and for Irishmen to forget. 
Unfortunately, Englishmen (and one might add, Canadians), 
know little or nothing of Irish history, and Irishmen forget 
nothing. It has been hard to forget that in the past ‘Eng- 
land’s danger proved Ireland’s opportunity’; that, to cite only 
one occasion, it was in the throes of the American Revolution 
that Irishmen, north and south, standing armed, forced the 
granting of legislative independence to that Irish parliament 
which gave the country its best days. To some Irishmen it 
seemed immaterial that the English cause that was jeopardiz- 
ed by the demonstrations of 1782 was a cause the world now 
calls unjust, and that the English cause that was jeopardized 
by the rising of Easter week was the cause of the world’s lib- 
erty. Inflamed nationalism, whether it be in Ireland or in 
Finland or in France, takes little heed of the world outside, 
its own aims shutting all other considerations out of sight. 
The attitude of this faction must remain a blot on the Irish 
name. It is only fair to remember, however, that the luke- 
warmness in the war did not develop at first, that Irish re- 
cruiting went on splendidly until what Mr. Lloyd George has 
termed the “malignant stupidity” of the War Office, the re- 
fusal to recognize Irish national sentiment in forming units 
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and discrimination against Catholics as officers checked the 
flow, and that Sinn Fein was a negligible factor until the policy 
of executions after Easter week turned madmen into martyrs. 
There has been less pro-Germanism in Ireland than her critics 
have charged in America; practically every newspaper on this 
continent printed the statements of Viscount French and Mr. 
Lloyd George as to a German plot, made when the Sinn Fein 
leaders were cast into prison last year; how many printed the 
reply of Lord Wimborne, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland at the 
time, that the talk of a German plot was nonsense? Anti- 
Britishism, it is true, is widespread, but dangerous and de- 
plorable as is the passion which now prevails, it must be 
debited as much to the country that has refused to grant free- 
dom as to the country that has been angered by the refusal. 
It will be best to wipe off the slate, to forget on the one hand 
Sir Roger Casement and his wild plans and on the other Sir 
Edward Carson’s hobnobbing with the Kaiser and Ulster’s 
purchase of German arms on the eve of the war. 

‘Strategic considerations’ are also advanced. In naked 
English, this means that any large country which thinks its 
security would be increased by retaining or securing contro! 
of a smaller neighbor, is entitled to do so. There is force in 
this argument, but it is the kind of force that there was in 
Germany’s claim to occupy Poland, or Italy’s demand to be 
given Dalmatia. 

The only real difficulty lies in Ulster. The majority of 
the descendants of the Protestant settlers planted in the lands 
confiscated from the native holders, oppose firmly being sepa- 
rated from Britain or brought under a southern Irish majority. 
If the Irish minority in the United Kingdom has the right of 
self-determination, why not the Unionist minority in Ireland? 
It will be agreed that the principle of self-determination can- 
not be applied indefinitely to the fractions of the fractions, but 
where is the line to be drawn? No specific rule can be ascer- 
tained, but it may be urged that a wide measure of economic 
self-sufficiency, of historical right and geographical distinct- 
ness is essential, and that Ireland has this qualification in 
national degree. Ulster may be said to have a right of self- 
determination, corresponding to her measure of economic, his- 
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toric and geographical independence, a right, that is, to the 
autonomy of a province. We must remember that half Ulster 
is nationalist, that southern Unionists are opposed to the break 
up of Ireland if home rule has to come, that the whole of Ire- 
land is essentially one from a racial standpoint, and that his- 
tory shows that the south has been at least asi tolerant as the 
north. The problem is difficult but not insoluble. Great 
Britain has just agreed to sanction and defend the independ- 
ence of Czecho-Slovakia, and to include within it a large Ger- 
man minority who are separated only by land borders from 
their kinsmen in Germany and Austria, and has assured that 
minority that all its rights and privileges may easily and se- 
curely be preserved. If the needs of the minority can be suffi- 
ciently and fairly met in this way in Czecho-Slovakia they can 
be met in Ireland, where every ground of historical right, of 
geographical connection and of racial origin is stronger in 
support of the national demands. | 

What will be the outcome? That England has thirty-six 
million people to Ireland’s four million (when the Union began 
a century ago the proportions were only nine to five), and 
a financial, military and naval organization which completely 
overshadows anything Ireland can offer, is a solid fact which 
Irishmen may not relish but cannot afford to overlook. That 
there are millions of men of Irish descent in the United States 
and in lesser degree in the Dominions, who sympathize deeply 
with Ireland’s aspirations, and that the good relations between 
the British Empire and the United States on which the world’s 
peace greatly turns can never be achieved until these claims 
are heeded, is another solid fact which Englishmen may not 
relish, but will equally do well to heed. Evidence of the way 
sentiment is turning is found in the conversion to Home Rule 
of General Gough, the leader five years ago of the Curragh 
Camp demonstration against that policy, and of Sir Horace 
Plunkett ,who for years contended that what Ireland needed 
was not Home Rule but economic development—a contention 
in which he was probably half-right. 

What measure of autonomy is possible and ‘desirable? The 
mere county council measure of self-government proposed by 
the advocates of Devolution and of Federalism, will not now 
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content any appreciable part of Ireland. Even the Home Rule 
Act accepted by Redmond would not be accepted now that the 
war has fanned nationalist fires. On the other hand, the de- 
mands of the Sinn Feiners for complete separation go so far 
as to assure determined British opposition and to harden UI- 
ster’s stand. The most feasible solution appears to be the 
Childers-Plunkett plan of Dominion Home Rule, whereby the 
Irish parliament would be as independent of British control 
as the Canadian, but Ireland would remain a part of the Em- 
pire, and possibly make some special bargain as to participa- 
tion in defence. Once on an equal footing, Irishmen will find 
that their British neighbors are good compatriots, and will 
realize that, whatever its record in Ireland, Britain has a re- 
pute for fair play, for devotion to liberty, and for ordered 
progress that any country may well seek to share. 


THE RUSSIAN CHAOS. 


The formal ending of the war with Germany has brought 
no peace to Russia. In every fragment of that great empire 
the wars of class and race and nationality continue. The Bol- 
shevist regime still endures, after a year and a half during 
which its fall has been prophesied for every day. It has had 
an unexpected measure of success on the military side. Hold- 
ing its own in the north, hard pressed but not defeated by the 
Esthonians and their British supporters near Petrograd and 
the Poles on the western border, kept at bay in the south by 
the Cossacks of Deniken but triumphant for the moment 
against the main anti-Bolshevist forces under Kolchak on the 
east, the Soviet Republic is developing something of the vigor 
that Revolutionary France showed when girt round with foes. 
On the economic side it has been much less successful. Famine 
stalks the land; transportation has broken down, farm and fac- 
tory yield far below their normal output, and finance is in a 
hopeless bog. Such success as has been achieved has come in 
part by ruthless compulsion and in part by compromise and 
abandonment of the loudly-vaunted principles of communism. 
Peasants are allowed to hold lands in their own right, under a 
thin fiction of state ownership; many factories have been left 
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in private hands, and technical experts are being employed at. 
salaries far above the moujik’s earnings. 

People who talk vaguely of substituting ‘service’ for ‘pro- 
fit’? as the motor force in industry may find in Soviet Russia 
how this works out. Once the individualist basis is discarded, 
once the connection between individual effort and individual 
reward is,lost, once the temporary stimulus of religion or 
patriotism or class passion weakens, the communist state has 
to fall back on compulsion, incessant prodding of every worker 
by bureaucrats’ regulations or janissaries’ bayonets. Ruthless 
repression of free speech, forced labor, compulsory military 
service, ‘preferential feeding,’ a huge bureaucracy saddled on 
the peoples’ backs, spying, terrorism and ceaseless propaganda, 
these are the policies of socialism in practice in Russia. In 
fairness allowance must be made for the stress of war and the 
breakdown of industry inherited from the old regime, and 
recognition given to the remarkable organizing ability. of 
Lenine and to the efforts of the Bolshevists to extend educa- 
tion of a class-bound kind, but with all allowance, there is little 
in the experiment to win us from our allegiance to a sane and . 
regulated individualism. 

There has. been one other factor in maintaining the Bol- 
sheviki in power—the intervention of the Allied powers. A 
year ago when intervention was loudly urged from Paris, cri- 
tics of that policy were informed that facts known only to 
those on the inside made it necessary, and further, that the 
great mass of the people only needed a nucleus to rally around, 
and would soon overthrow the Soviet regime with slight Allied 
aid. Time has shown that there were no unknown facts of 
importance to support intervention, and has proved emphati- 
cally that the French exponents of that policy misread Russian 
psychology. For that matter the psychology of the Russians in 
this respect is not very different from that of other peoples.. 
Armed invasion of Russia as of any other land, under however 
specious claims of kind intentions, is bound to rouse national 
hostility. The overwhelming consensus of evidence is that the 
Allied invasion has strengthened the Soviet regime, forcing 
many parties who detest the Bolshevists to rally for the mo- 
ment to their support in order to prevent the overthrow of the. 
revolution by foreign bayonets and exiled reactionaries. Pos-. | 
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sibly the intervention had a military value, by preventing the 
establishment of a German submarine base in the north and 
in other ways, but whatever may be claimed in this regard, 
that ground has long disappeared with the ending of hostili- 
ties against Germany. 

Fortunately, the demand for direct military intervention, 
that is, a war against Russia, on a grand scale, has been re- 
jected. Here as in other instances there have been two main 
currents of opinion at Paris. The French government cham- 
pioned the demand for open and aggressive attack on the Bol- 
sheviki. The English and Americans resisted. Mr. Lloyd 
George, Mr. Wilson and Sir Robert Bordeh made laudable 
effort to bring the Russian factions together, but the latter 
would not agree to an armistice during the negotiations. Then 
the English-speaking leaders compromised with the French, . 
refusing to send further large armies to Russia, but providing 
huge supplies of money and munitions to all the anti-Bolshev- 
ist factions. In June a further step in the latter direction was 
taken by the semi-formal recognition of Kolchak. 

Why are the Allied powers thus taking sides in the Rus- 
sian struggle? Speaking in the English House of Commons in 
April, Mr. Lloyd George declared that it was “the fundamental 
principle of foreign policy in this country that you never inter- 
fere with the internal affairs of other countries. Whether 
Russia is Czarist, Republican, Menshevist or Bolshevist, whe- 
ther it is reactionary or revolutionary, whether it follows one 
set of people or another, that is a matter for the Russian peo- 
ple themselves.” Yet in the same speech, with that amazing 
flexibility of principle that distinguishes him, Mr. George de- 
clared, “in lands where the Bolsheviki are antipathetic to the 
feeling of the population, I do not in the least regard it as a 
departure from our fundamental policy not to interfere in 
the internal affairs of any land, that we should support Gen- 
eral Deniken, Admiral Kolchak, and General Kharkoff.” Ap- 
parently this means that you are not to be considered as taking 
sides in a civil war if the side you are aiding wants your aid. 

It is said the Bolshevists were pro-German. That they 
were so in intention has never been proved; it is now generally 
agreed that their making peace at Brest-Litovsk was due not 
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to sympathy with German aims or bribery by German money, 
but to their desire to be free to carry on their class war, the 
cry of the peasants for land and of the town workers for peace, 
the collapse of Russian industry under the old regime, and to 
agitation against the Allies on the ground of their unwilling- 
ness to revise the war aims set forth in the secret treaties. But 
did not their policy in effect aid Germany? It doubtless did by 
permitting Germany to move troops to the western front, but 
no appreciable aid in food or supplies was derived and General 
Hoffman, the German commander who shut off Trotzky’s de- 
clamations and made the Russians sign the treaty at the point 
of the sword, has since declared in an explanation which per- 
haps seeks to imply that it was not by military defeat Ger- 
many fell, but nonetheless of weight, that ‘“making peace with 
Bolshevist Russia was suicide, though we didn’t think it at the 
time; our victorious army became rotten with Bolshevism; we 
did not dare to send a corps of the German Bolsheviks to the 
western front; thousands of Bolsheviki entered Germany; 
Lenine and Bolshevist propaganda defeated Germany, under- 
mining the morale and stirring up the quack socialists in the 
country.” But even if the Bolshevists had been pro-German in 
aim or effort, is that ground for intervention when the same 
Allied powers grant recognition to the open and avowed pro- 
German government of Finland? The government of General 
Mannerheim, in the spring of 1918, formally expressed ‘‘to his 
Majesty the German Emperor not only its admiration of the 
glorious deeds of the German people and their illustrious leader 
but also the gratitude, welling from the bottom of the heart of 
the Finnish people, for all that Germany has done for our 
country,” and a little later Mannerheim declared, “I am con- 
vinced that this brotherhood in arms will only serve to 
strengthen the friendship and confidence which Finland has 
always felt for Germany’s great kaiser and his mighty people. 
I bid Germany’s brave warriors welcome to Finland.” Yet 
this is the government that France recognized before the war 
was over and that England and the United States have recog- 
nized since. To say after this that the Allies are opposing the 
Bolshevists because they are or were pro-German will hardly 
go down. 
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| But have not the Bolshevists been guilty of great excesses? 

Undoubtedly, of bloody and atrocious persecution of their civil 
foes. But what, again, of Finland? The present White or 
bourgeois government has committed atrocities on an im- 
mensely greater scale, shooting and starving its victims by tens 
of thousands. The only difference is that in Finland the vic- 
tims were Socialists. But have not the Bolshevists dissolved 
the Constituent Assembly and excluded all but their proletar- 
ian followers from a voice in the country’s government? That 
is true, and that is why every genuine democrat must oppose 
Bolshevism in any guise in his own country. But is that 
ground for intervening in Russia when Kolchak, who dissolves 
the Siberian Constituent Assembly and imprisons those mem- 
bers of the executive who disagree with him, and Manner- 
heim, who disfranchises Socialist voters by tens of thousands, 
are recognized? And it would be interesting to listen to a dis- 
cussion after working hours, over a confidential glass of vodka 
or two per cent., between those two very able, industrious, and 
positive gentlemen, Mr. Meighen and Mr. Lenine, as to the re- 
spective advantages of a Canadian War Times Election Act 
and a Russian Soviet organization for hand-picking the elec- 
torate and making sure that none will vote except those who 
have proved their patriotism (or their class-consciousness) by 
being prepared to support the government. “I du believe in 
Freedom’s cause, Ez fur away ez Moscow is.” 

The French advocates of intervention have made no bones 
about their desire to compel the payment of Russia’s external 
debt—a fair enough demand, which even Lenine has agreed to 
accept—and their intention to build up in the east a strong 
military power, whether Russia or Poland, which will enter 
with them into an alliance against Germany. In the back- 
gcround there are hysterical people talking of the need of crush- 
ing the Russian experiment in communism before it spreads to 
the rest of the world, and dubious interests silently seeking 
concessions in the sections of Russia held by the Allies. If 
Russia is left to herself, the chances are that the Bolshevists 
will be discredited and overthrown, or that at least they will 
be forced to admit other parties to power and modify their pol- 
icy. In Mr. Lloyd George’s phrase, “the Bolshevists are strong 
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but Bolshevism is waning.” If they are overthrown by foreign 
bayonets, theirs will become a martyred cause, all its failure 
laid to bourgeois assault, not to its own inherent and hopeless 
weakness. 

There is serious danger that if the policy of intervention 
is not soon reversed it will lead to revolutionary disturbances 
in the Allied countries. The French Black Sea fleet mutinied 
rather than attack Russia, and forced the French and Greek 
troops to withdraw from Odessa; there has been much unrest 
among Allied troops in the north of Russia; Italian transport 
workers have compelled their government to promise to send» 
no more munitions to Russia, and British and French labor 
and socialist parties are planning extensive demonstrations in 
July. If we wish to avoid class war at home, we must take 
care not to plunge into class wars abroad. 


THE CANADIAN BUDGET AND PARTY ALIGNMENT 


Sir Thomas White’s latest, and according to rumor his 
last, Budget, possesses unusual interest, both fiscal and poli- 
tical. 

The Finance Minister forecasts a public debt of $2,000,- 
000,000, involving an annual interest charge of over $115,- 
000,000, and pension charges of at least $40,000,000 a year. 
With hospital and other soldier services, it will not be safe 
to count on an expenditure as a war legacy of less than $170,- 
000,000 a year, or more than our total outlay in current and 
capital account before the war. This is a heavy but by no 
means a crushing burden; it is to be remembered that the dol- 
lar has depreciated, and that a tax of a million dollars now does 
not represent a much greater fraction of the national income, 
estimated and received in these depreciated dollars, than a tax 
of six hundred thousand would have meant before the war. 
And, as the Finance Minister consolingly pointed out, most 
other belligerent countries are worse off than we are. 

The situation is not desperate, but it calls for vigorous 
action. We must at least pay our way, and provide a sinking 
fund for the public debt. Last year this was or could have 
been done. Current expenditure totalled $202,000,000, and 
capital $22,000,000, while revenue rose to $310,000,000, leav- 
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ing a surplus of $48,000,000 applicable on the War bill for 
that year of $450,000,000. But this year, with peace return- 
ing, total current expenditure runs up to $270,000,000 and 
capital to $50,000,000, whereas revenue of only $270,000,000 
is provided, leaving the whole of the capital expenditure as 
well as the demobilization and gratuities outlay of $300,000,- 
000, to be met by borrowing. It is clear that unless we have 
immediately a drastic cut in expenditures or a substantial in- 
crease in taxation, we will be getting deeper and deeper into 
the mire, not merely heaping up debt burdens for the future, 
but encouraging extravagant demands by relying on borrow- 
ing, and continuing to increase prices and aggravate the cost 
of living situation by the inflation which has hitherto accom- 
panied our war financing. , 

So far as the new revenue proposals go, they represent a 
decided improvement. The reduction in tariff rates, the in- 
crease of the income tax, the retention of the business profits 
tax for another year on the ground of war conditions, are all 
in the right direction. It would have been a good budget for 
the second or third year of the war; it includes a proportion 
of direct taxes greater than ever before, but still far below 
what fairness and economy call for. The income tax rates 
have now been raised by, roughly, forty or fifty per cent., and, 
it is estimated, will bring in twenty. millions in place of the ten 
collected last year. The Minister of Finance stated that they 
had been raised to precisely the level of the United States 1919 
taxes, which were lower than their 1918 rates. There is ap- 
parently some confusion here: the rates imposed by the United 
States Revenue Act of 1918, which was passed in February, 
1919, are from twenty to fifty per cent. higher than our new 
rates, the taxes on incomes of $5,000 a year, for example, being 
respectively $180 and $120, and on $50,000 being $11,030 and 
$9,190. It may be that no higher income rates are adminis- 
tratively expedient at the moment, but it is clear either that 
our tax is not being collected efficiently or that we are too poor 
a country to be spending money as we are. The United States 
income tax on individuals is estimated to bring in $1,432,- 
000,000 this coming year; ours, $20,000,000; assume that at 
the higher United: States rates our yield would be $28,000,000. 
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That means that with fourteen times our population the United 
States has apparently fifty times our national income. If ths is 
not correct, there is a good bit of income escaping assessment; 
if it is correct, it is time we began cutting our coat to suit our 
cloth. The United States is not spending fifty, but ten or a 
dozen times as much as Canada on non-war account; and it is 
not collecting fifty times as much from customs duties, it is 
not even collecting twice as much. Allow for the more highly 
organized financial development of the republic, for the time 
needed to get an income tax administration in working order, 
and, in connection with the tariff, for the much more self- 
contained possibilities of that country, and the comparison still . 
affords food for thought, and for action. 

On the technical side, Sir Thomas White’s administration . 
of the finances has been excellent. The loan campaigns were 
carried through with a very remarkable degree of success; in 
this respect Canada can challenge comparison with any coun- 
try. Whether an income tax should have been levied earlier, 
whether the business profits tax, a good and courageous mea- 
sure, would not have been better still if it had been made speci- 
fically a war profits tax, whether a greater reduction of the 
tariff would have encouraged primary production, whether 
price inflation could have been lessened by more drastic taxa- 
tion, are questions of policy on which there will be differences 
of opinion, but as to the sincere devotion and administrative 
capacity of the Minister of Finance through the hard years of 
war there is no room for difference. 

The tariff clauses provided the chief political interest. 
They bore evidences of a cabinet compromise. The special 
war tariff imposed in 1915 was repealed as regards British im- 
ports, and partially repealed on imports for other countres, 
and reductions made in the normal duties on farm implements. 
A general tariff revision was declared inexpedient now, but 
promised for next year, after inquiry by a cabinet commis- 
sion. These reductions went far enough to satisfy most of 
the western members of Conservative origin or ministerial 
aspirations, but were attacked as inadequate by the Minister 
of Agriculture and the westerners of decidedly Liberal or 
Grain Grower affiliations. 
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It is apparent that party lines will soon re-form. Once 
the emergency which called for the formation is past, a coali- 
tion breeds temporizing, deadlock, intrigue, a mere cancelling 
of principles. The return to party government will be for the 
better, provided that the lines are clear-cut, and that men take 
advantage of the shuffle to align themselves according to their 
real convictions, not according to inherited faction prejudices. 
Apparently the Unionist party will be perpetuated. How far 
it will assume a semi-Liberal character depends in some de- 
gree on whether the unreconstructed Conservatives of the 
Rogers wing stay in the party and help shape its tendencies, 
or hive off in a temporary group. Sir Robert Borden is ap- 
parently anxious to adopt a moderate policy, designed to hold 
east and west together. The fate of the Liberal party will 
depend very largely on whether the coming national conven- 
tion shows constructive capacity in framing a platform and 
decisiveness in choosing a clear-cut progressive leader. Whe- 
ther the reorganized party will stick to the old individualist 
programme of free trade, freedom of speech and action, a free 
nation in a peace-seeking empire, or whether it will drift in a 
socialistic direction; whether it can escape the fate of Euro- 
pean Liberalism, crushed between the upper millstone of plu- 
tocratic imperialism and the lower millstone of revolutionary 
socialism, only time can tell. One thing seems certain, that 
there will be not merely two large parties hereafter, but loosely 
defined farmers’, labor and veterans’ groups, though the pro- 
bability of the formation of a distinct western group is less 
than before the split on the Budget. | 


THE WESTERN STRIKES. 


Half a dozen years ago Canada would have been consid- 
ered by most observers immune from radical labour unrest. 
Prosperity was widely and fairly evenly spread, and we lacked 
the elaborate organization of industry which involved else- 
where an overwhelming majority of industrial wage-workers. 
Yet two striking occurrences, the One Big Union conference 
at Calgary in March, and the general strikes in Winnipeg and 
Vancouver in May and June, make it clear that we are in the 
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larger world for good or ill, not only in Europe’s vortex of 
militarism but in its vortex of class-consciousness as well. ~* 

In March a convention of western socialists and labor 
union representatives in Calgary adopted the most radical 
social platform ever put forward in Canada. It calls for the 
repudiation of the international craft unions; the organization 
of labor in One Big Union, divided for administrative purposes 
into industrial or trade departments but controlled eventually 
by one council; and the use of this organization, in a period 
of proletarian dictatorship, to overthrow capitalist society and 
set up a socialist or communist systm in its stead. There 
is little new in these proposals. They are simply that version 
of Marxian socialism which developed in the United States 
under the leadership of Daniel de Leon (who did the present ~ 
writer the honor of devoting a lengthy pamphlet to seeking 
to flay him alive for certain criticisms of socialism) and Wil- 
liam Trautmann twenty years ago, found one embodiment in 
the United States in the I.W.W., or Industrial Workers of the 
World, has lately been taken up by the strongest faction in the 
Australian Labour movement, has contributed some essential 
features to the Russian Soviet system, and now has crossed 
the ocean once more to find sponsors in a surprised Canada. 
The programme, though repudiated by the leaders of interna- 
tional craft unionism, has undoubtedly found wide favor 
among the local leaders and the rank and file of Winnipeg, 
Vancouver and Calgary, and to a much less extent in a few 
eastern centres. A vigorous campaign is now being under- 
taken, with prospects of some success, to bring western men 
back to their craft union allegiance. 

The second significant development was the outbreak in 
Winnipeg in May of a general strike. On the first of May 
the workers in the metal trades struck, after the breakdown 
of lengthy negotiations with the employers; the men had de- 
manded increased wages, a 44-hour week, and the acceptance 
of their version of collective bargaining. On the same day the 
building trades of Winnipeg went out on a straight wage 
issue, and metal workers in Toronto, Kingston, Calgary and 
elsewhere struck for similar wage and hour demands. A fort- 
night later, after strike votes had been taken by the separate 
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unions, about 30,000 Winnipeg union men and women declared 
a sympathetic strike; street railway men, postal employees, 
pressmen, clerks, telegraph and telephone operators, electrical 
workers, and many others were included. The strike led to a 
complete stoppage of the city’s life. There was remarkably 
little disorder. At first the non-striking citizens acquiesced, 
but irritation over the assumption of authority by the general 
strike committee, rising suspicion of revolutionary aims on 
the part of the strikers, and fear of individual and community 
suffering rallied support to a Citizens’ Committee of 1,000 
formed to oppose the general strike. Volunteer services were 
organized in the more important public utilities. The Federal 
Minister of Labour, Senator Robertson, and the Minister of 
the Interior, Mr, Meighen, on investigating the situation, sided 
strongly with the Citizens’ Committee and denounced the 
strike as pure Bolshevism. Later the Dominion Government 
arrested the more prominent leaders on charges of sedition; 
bail was at first refused, but labor protests from elsewhere in 
Canada forced a change in this programme, so far at least as 
the English-speaking prisoners were concerned. Late in June 
a clash between a silent parade of strikers which had been 
forbidden by the mayor, and mounted policemen and military 
forces, led to serious casualties, for which the responsibility 
seems, at this distance, fairly divisible between the strike lead- 
ers who persisted in defying the city’s authority, and the ele- 
ments on the other side who were keen “to show labor where 
it got off.” Shortly afterwards, under governmental pressure 
and the determined resistance of the Citizens’ Committee, the 
sympathetic strike collapsed. Government employees who had 
gone on strike were not permitted to return after a certain 
day, and many others found their places filled. Similar strikes 
in Calgary, and Toronto were flashes in the pan, but in Van- 
couver a situation almost as serious as in Winnipeg developed. 

The issues involved are many and confused, and as yet the 
evidence on several points is uncertain. Only the briefest . 
reference to the main questions is feasible. 

In the first place, it would appear that the workers in the 
metal trades were nearer right than the employers in the dis- 
pute as to collective bargaining. In such economic disputes 
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there is no question of a legal justification. When a practice 
or policy is considered just, that means only that the consen- 
sus of opinion in experienced and informed quarters upholds it 
as necessary for the protection of the interests of one party 
-and consistent with the welfare of the whole industry or the 
whole community. On this basis, no economic policy is less 
open to question than collective bargaining—the right of the 
workmen to settle conditions of employment through their 
representatives. The scale of modern industry, the action of 
shareholders on their part through representatives, the experi- 
ence of two generations as to the fate of labor with collective 
bargaining and without it, make it impossible to listen to the 
few antediluvian employers who still resist the demand. But 
bargaining by workmen organized on what basis? Some em- 
ployers, and among them the three iron works employers in 
the Winnipeg case, have sought to limit collective bargaining 
to arrangements with shop committees of their own workers. 
' Shop committees have their place, but this is not collective bar- 
gaining in the sense given to it by fifty years of English and 
American experience; negotiations must be carried on by re- 
presentatives not merely of one shop but of the whole trade 
or industry, whether in one locality or in the whole nation. 
But here divergence comes. Hitherto most labor organizations 
have been based on the craft or trade; men have been grouped 
according to the craft they follow, whether as plumbers, or 
pressmen or patternmakers or carpenters. Of late years the 
effort has been made to base the organization on the industry, 
comprising all men who work in a certain industry regardless 
of the craft they follow—as, for example, including engineers, 
conductors, sectionmen, telegraphers, shopmen, office men, in 
a single transportation industrial union. It is urged that such 
a basis conforms to the organization of industry, and that it 
gives new strength in dealings with the employers. On the 
other hand such a form of organization often means that. the 
skilled workers are swamped by the unskilled, and prevents 
consideration of the distinct needs and situation of each group, 
and it is therefore opposed by many skilled crafts. For some 
years the American Federation of Labor and its Canadian 
parallel, the Trades and Labor Congress, have resolutely up- 
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held the craft idea, but there is an undoubted trend toward the 
industrial basis, whether directly or by the federation of allied 
crafts. In’ the Winnipeg building trades dispute, negotiations 
were carried on by a Building Trades Council, without ques- 
tion. In the metal trades, the employers, before the strike, 
seemingly were unwilling to deal not merely with a semi-indus- 
trial organization, the Metal Trades Council, but with craft 
unions, though they have since modified their position so far as 
to accept craft unionism. It may be that the inclusion in the 
Metal Trades Council of representatives of railway shopmen 
was a legitimate basis of objection, but apparently ale need 
not have been insuperable. 

The sympathetic or general strike is hard to justify. It in- 
volves the breaking of contracts made by the individual unions, 
and thus undermines the whole system of collective bargaining, 
It exposes a whole community to intense individual suffering 
and the paralysis of production. There are occasions when it 
may be justified—as when the whole principle of labor organi- 
zation is at stake, and there is no possibility of either imme- 
diate or gradual improvement by any less drastic means. Such 
an occasion does not appear to have arisen in Winnipeg. 
Granted that the iron masters were progressing very slowly, 
they were only one of many groups, and in other trades, col- 
lective bargaining was fairly and securely recognized. 

The right of government employees to strike, not merely 
in sympathy, but for their own ends, has been questioned. It 
is hard to see how this latter position can be maintained, short 
of a most drastic system of joint representation and compul- 
sory arbitration, but the dangers involved are undoubted. It 
is a point which the advocates of government ownership should 
bear in mind. When a government operates an industry, 
every dispute becomes a political affair, every strike ap- 
proaches a revolution, and the government, itself a party, is 
not able to step in as a disinterested third party to aid in set- 
tlement. 

Was the Winnipeg strike in reality an attempted revolu- 
tion? There is no question that many of its most active leaders 
were participants in the Calgary One Big Union movement, 
and believers in the right of the proletariat to seize control of 
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industry. But that strike was planned to bring about here and 
now such a revolution has not yet been demonstrated. During 
the strike individual leaders talked and wrote wildly of taking 
control, but this was probably the result of temporary swelled 
heads,and the“‘by permission of the Strike Committee” licenses, 
irritating as they were to the average citizen, seem to have 
been designed to protect workmen staying on the job from 
criticism or attack as scabs rather than to assert political 
authority. Evidence of revolutionary plans and intent may be 
brought out at the coming investigation, but thus far the 
charge has not been conclusively established. In some mea- 
sure a general strike involves the assumption by the central 
committee of powers of direction and rationing which make it 
overshadow the civic authorities; by very easy stages strike 
may pass into revolution, but this is by no means the inevitable 
development which has been asserted. _ 

The action of the Federal government has been limited al- 
most wholly to the task of repression. If evidence is produced 
of a deliberate conspiracy to set up a Canadian: Soviet, a per- 
manent assumption of authority by a minority, its policy of 
firm opposition and the arrest of the leaders will be approved 
by the overwhelming majority of Canadian citizens. No little 
group of fanatical extremists can be permitted to take the com- 
munity by the throat and force upon it their half-baked 
schemes of revolution. 

To justify the policy of arrests, it will be necessary to 
show not only that the men in question believed in an extreme 
communist organization of society, but that they were trying 
this spring to put it in force by conspiracy and revolution. It 
is not criminal to hold socialist opinions, as one might judge 
from current parliamentary opinions and from the attempts 
of police and magistrates to punish men for having socialist 
literature in their possession. Socialism may be erroneous, as 
most of us believe; so may protectionism; but the men who be- 
lieve that the state should abolish private property and control 
rigidly all production and the men who believe that the state 
should give them command of the home market and power to 
levy toll on consumers, have both the right to seek to make 
their views prevail by legitimate methods. What are legiti- 
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mate? As democrats, we refuse to recognize force as legiti- 
mate, the assertion by a minority of its right to dictate, though 
We are not so clear on the question of the legitimacy of cam- 
paign contributions and subsidized propaganda. 

In any case, along with firm resistance to any revolution- 
ary movement, there should have gone public recognition of 
the elementary rights of organized labor, and some apprecia- 
tion of the causes of the unrest of which the recent strike is 
only one symptom. 

The strain of war has produced a reckless and desperate 
temper. The world cannot be torn up by the roots for five 
years without destroying much of the old stability and ac- 
quiescence in the established order. A premium has been put 
on force. Institutions and governments centuries old have 
toppled over in a night. Vague promises have been made of a 
new heaven on earth after the war. Habits of industry have 
been broken. Government expenditure in billions has made 
the resources of society appear absolutely endless. 

With time and the shift of industry to a peace basis these 
psychological causes of unrest would doubtless lessen. But 
the high cost of living is a more lasting legacy of war, pro- 
duced not merely by the inevitable diversion of production, 
but by the failure of most governments ‘to utilize taxation to 
shift demand from peace needs to war needs, and their reliance 
on methods of war financing which inflated the currency and 
raised prices to levels to which wages can only with great 
strain be adjusted and salaries and fixed incomes be adjusted 
not even with strain. Profiteering and the luxurious display 
of wealth are doubly irritating factors under such conditions. 
And perhaps as serious as the instances of real profiteering, of 
conscienceless use of the monopoly power given by the acci- 
dents of war, has been the indiscriminate condemnation in 
press and parliament of legitimate and necessary profit- 
making, regardless of the service rendered or the stimulus 
given, of the low margin of gain per unit of output or the high 
standard of efficiency attained by the successful enterprise. 
The man who talks recklessly of fortunes of $150,000,000 being 
made in Canada during the war is as dangerous, so far as he’ 
goes, as the profiteer himself. The recent provision by parlia- 
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ment for a Court of Commerce is at? promising for the myths 
it will dispel as for the real grievances it'Mmay. redress. What 
we need first of all is facts and more facts. tn. 

Another serious cause of trouble is the lack of adequate m 
means whereby labor can bring its views to the attention of 
parliament and of the country as a whole. Parliament has 
been seriously out of touch with the masses of the people alike 
in city and in country. It is not merely that there has been 
high-handed manipulation of the franchise, and usurpation by 
the executive of the powers of parliament, through orders-in- 
council, but that labor has been practically unrepresented. 
Proportional representation and the organization of labor on 
political lines which now seems inevitable will alter this situa- 
tion, but the deeper difficulty of overcoming the impalpable and 
partly unconscious influence of wealth and inside knowledge in 
public affairs will remain. 

It is not only with parliament that the labor forces have 
been out of touch. We have all been slow to recognize the 
seriousness of the movements around us. The great majority 
of employers have given little heed to the labor movement, or 
for that matter to any economic question. There has been 
much more study of economic and especially labor questions! by 
workmen in Canada than by their employers, though unfor- 
tunately this study has hitherto been directed chiefly to ex- 
treme propaganda pamphlets and rhetorical harangues. Per- 
haps sometime we will awaken to the need not only of a spirit 
of getting together but of the serious study of economic issues 
to inform our good intentions, to bring home to us such ele- 
mentary truths, for example, asi the folly of expecting that 
real wages can rise while production is being reduced, or the 
legitimate role of profits and. profit-making in industry, or the 
absolute necessity of making democracy a reality by granting -. 
labor a steadily widening share, a responsible junior partner-~. 
ship, in the control of industry, or the need of wakening to. the 
serious and vital connection between methods of taxation and 
finance andthe price-level on which all business relations turn. 


O. D. SKELTON. 
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A WELCOME. 


S in every other College in the Empire, 1919 marks the 
beginning of a new dispensation in Queen’s University. 
Hitherto her traditions have centred round the buildings and 
the ground at Kingston, and the men who gave themselves 
freely to make the college. In 1914 old things were shaken 
into ruin. The war discovered, in the universities of the 
British Empire, almost more than in the War Office, the in- 
strument by which the German attack could be held up. Their 
medical schools revolutionized the hospital service of the army; 
their graduates and undergraduates stood between Britain and 
an officerless army; their scientists supplied the expert know- 
ledge without which an engineers’ and chemists’ war could not 
be won. Beyond any other single class in the community they 
met the call. Their graves lie scattered throughout the world 
from Archangel and Ypres to Baghdad,the whole earth is their 
memorial, and the history of their achievements is in part an 
explanation of our victory. 

To that imperial contribution Queen’s University gave 
without reserve. It remains now for us to erect a memorial 
worthy of the men who represented us in their efforts and 
their sacrifices, by the rededication of the college to high 
national service. 

By a coincidence not unnatural, fate has decreed 
that Queen’s should face her new vocation under new 
leaders, and the character of these leaders suggests the policy 
most suitable for us, and profitable for Canada. Our Chancellor 
is the head of the greatest national enterprise in Canada; our 
Principal in peace and war has always been a man among men 
who 

“ever with a frolic welcome took 
The thunder and the sunshine.” 
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Both are peculiarly fitted to lead the college towards the for- 
midable tasks in front of us. 

In that new life it must be more than ever disastrous to 
divorce life from learning or attempt to create a virtue and 
culture unexercised and unbreathed. It is of vital importance 
to both students and outside world that there be no difference 
between them save such as the rationality, breadth, and clear- 
sightedness of a liberal training must create. North and south 
of the border, America will be saved by her college men, and 
Woodrow Wilson is but the forerunner of other scholars who 
will help to build a new state. Our actual circumstances in 
Queen’s give our new leaders a peculiarly happy opportunity. 
Our men and women have all had to face the heartening 
struggle to earn a right to study by working for honest wages. 
Our most searching preliminary and degree examinations have 
been summers and autumns spent in facing facts, learning 
human nature, and incidentally in helping to administer 
Canada. The obvious danger has been the loss of the finer air of 
culture, the obvious gain the development of men and women. 

The real problem for Queen’s is whether she can continue 
this intimate touch with the realities of the fresh national life 
of the Dominion, while at the same time safeguarding learn- 
ing from vulgarization and truth from being tainted with 
expediency. All who love their Alma Mater will look to Chan- 
cellor Beatty and Principal Bruce Taylor for resolute guidance 
through the testing period of national reconstruction. 
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INAUGURAL ADDRESS 
OF 
EDWARD WENTWORTH BEATTY, K.C. 
as Chancellor of Queen’s University. 


I cannot adequately express the deep sense of honour I 
feel at being chosen Chancellor of Queen’s University, and it 
may not be amiss for me to tell you some of the reasons why 
I regard an association with Queen’s such a distinctive honour 
at this time. For many years I have seen and marvelled at 
the spirit of loyalty which has prevailed and still prevails 
among the graduates and undergraduates in this University. 
I have seen the graduates leave the Institution with an affec- 
tion for their Alma Mater unsurpassed and rarely equalled in 
any Canadian Educational Institution, and I have observed 
the thoroughness which has permeated all branches of the 
College and has made a Queen’s man a much-sought-2fter 
adjunct in the professional and industrial life of this country. 

There is, too, an additional pleasure in being associated 
with the University at this period in our country’s affairs, 
when the need and value of University training is being ap- 
preciated as never before. 

The time was when the first, and in fact the only, function 
of our Colleges was the training of men for the learned pro- 
fessions. We now know that the influence of the College man 
in commerce and national life transcends even his value in 
those professions to which formerly his SCANS was primar- 
ily and immediately directed. 

Serious economic and social problems confront us to-day 
in trade, industry and finance and the’sciences, and trained 
minds are needed to deal with them. Economic stability, 
commercial development and thrift are needed if Canada is 
to reap its full share of the world’s prosperity and in its ac- 
complishment waste and extravagance, state socialism and 
all that it implies can play no good or great part. 

. In no country that I know of is there the same equality 
of opportunity as in Canada. Blest as we are with natural 
resources of almost unlimited wealth, the future of Canada 
is one that we may look forward to with confidence, and in its 
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development later, as well as now, the trained mind of the 
College man is a national asset. He has the basis of a Jiberal 
education, a firm grasp of fundamentals, and a mind taught 
to think straight. He is impressed with the necessity of com- 
plete and accurate information before coming to a conclusion. 
He must weigh heavily in the councils of the nation, and he 
should and will play his full part in the solution of the difficult 
problems which confront us. Now, more than ever, are Uni- 
versities growing in response to the needs of the people, and 
so it is that the Universities are being recognized in their full 
importance as the producers of trained men. 

It is a fact, too, that the Universities, while the seats of 
learning and, of necessity, the intellectual centres of the 
nation, are rapidly taking the functions of public service 
institutions, in that they help to supply to the young men and 
women of this country, in addition to the ideals and standards 
which make for the best Canadianism, the practical assistance 
which has for its ultimate effect the support and success of 
Canadian enterprises. 

It would be only appropriate for me to add that while 
the work of Canadian Universities and the future value of 
Canadian College men to Canada will be of increasing import- 
ance, there is one disturbing and unfair situation which »b- 
tains in some measure in all educational faculties from the 
highest to the lowest, namely, the totally inadequate salaries 
paid to those upon whom devolve the important work. The 
boy or the man who is worth educating, and there are very 
few who are not, is worth educating well, which means that 
those upon whom the responsibility of his education is placed 
should be worthy of that responsibility and be adequately 
compensated for the work they are called upon to perform. 

It is idle to say that we have a full appreciation of educa- 
tion unless our appreciation of our educators is shown in a 
sufficiently substantial way—a way that will permit of his 
enjoying, to a reasonable extent, the good things of life; make 
his profession attractive and thus secure a never ending sup- 
ply of men properly trained and fired with enthusiasm in their 
profession. The result in the character of the finished product 
in graduates of schools and universities will be incalculable. 
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There is another phase of all University men’s influence 
which I have observed in more practical things I have had to 
do with in many years past, and that is his influence towards 
commercial and economic efficiency. Here again it is the 
trained mind of a man who is well grounded and taught to 
think that will meet and overcome the problems of inefficiency, 
which result in probably the greatest economic waste in this 
country. You will appreciate the vital importance of this 
when you realize the waste which must inevitably follow the 
payment of high rewards to those who do not give adequate 
return in service. A man’s success—to himself, his business 
or profession and his country—is more and more governed by 
his personal efficiency, and failure and unrest must inevitably 
follow the attempt to standardize the work of individuals, 
permitting the competent and incompetent to enjoy the same 
results of their labour: not by this means making the incom- 
petent more competent, but destroying the initiative of the 
competent who see the results of their own effort inadequately 
recognized. We now know that in commerce and in industry 
a man’s education and the use he makes of it spells for him the 
difference between success and failure, and this at no loss of 
a proper share of intellectual pleasure, the appreciation of 
which he learns when securing the foundation for that educa- 
tion. 

I am more than ever convinced that with the continuing 
enlargement of educational facilities thrown open to a greater 
number of men, with a zealous regard for the standing and 
needs of the Faculties and the wider knowledge which all 
undergraduates should prepare to receive, the leaders in our 
public life and professions and in commerce will hereafter 
be obtained in a large proportion from College men. 

I cannot refrain from expressing my own deep personal 
gratification at the selection of Dr. Bruce Taylor as Principal 
of the College. I heartily congratulate the Board of Trustees 
upon their choice. I know of no man who, by ability, enthusi- 
asm and appreciation of the practical needs of the times is 
better fitted to perform the important functions of his office 
than its present incumbent. I assure him of the best assist- 
ance of myself and the Board of Trustees and I bespeak for 
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him the loyalty and support of all members of the Faculty and 
the undergraduates of the University. He has a great work 
to perform and the difficulty of meeting the demands of the 
changing times are not few. Dr. Taylor has earned and will 
earn your whole-hearted assistance in his work and will, I 
feel sure, ably and effectively carry on the great work of his 
eminent predecessors in office. 
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INAUGURAL ADDRESS 
OF 
PRINCIPAL R. BRUCE TAYLOR, M.A., D.D., LL.D. 
October 16th, 1919. 


os 


yN days of old when the cities of Greece were sending forth 


their colonies, the emigrants, before their departure, went 
to the town hall of the mother city, and, taking from the sacred 
hearth a brand, they carried it with them across the seas to 
kindle therewith the fire that should burn within the hall of the 
city they were to found. In the same way John Harvard 
brought with him from Emmanuel College in Cambridge not 


only his Homer and his Plutarch, his Terence and his Horace, 


but his affection for the place in which he had been trained, 
and so it was that the small colony of Puritans changed the 
name of their settlement from Newtown to Cambridge, 
and have kept alight there to this day the ancient fire. Here, 
too, in smaller measure is a University which has striven to 
cherish a flame that was brought from another land, and 
Queen’s University has it in her Statutes that she is to be 
modelled upon the lines of the University of Edinburgh. It is 
not possible wholly to imitate. Each country has to create its 
own civilization and to develop its own point of view, but there 
is somewhat of the commonwealth of learning in those old 
loyalties of learned men, some sense that the process that has 
trained scholars and gentlemen in one land cannot be wholly 
valueless in the changed conditions of another. Harvard is 
not Cambridge; Queen’s is not Edinburgh: but there is pride 
in ancestry and the holding up of the head in the possession 
of a good name. 

This is the fourth occasion on which Queen’s has greeted a 
new Chancellor, the ninth on which it has installed a Prin- 
cipal, and in the seventy-nine years of its history there has 
been need of all the tenacity of purpose and strength of char- 
acter of which the men who have guided the destinies of the 
University have been possessed. The institution was founded 
in 1841 by the Church of Scotland in Canada with the object 
of giving a sound training in Arts and Theology. It is not 
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claimed that this policy was formulated outside of the atmo- 
sphere of controversy. The disposition of the Clergy Lands 
had awakened a sense of grievance in the minds of those not 
connected with the Anglican Church, and a Presbyterian with 
a grievance is not a person who is easily ignored. The early 
years of the University’s life were, however, hazardous 
enough. Hardly was it ready to receive students before there 
broke upon it the storm of the Disruption. The University 
stood by the “Auld Kirk” and lost two-thirds of its students. 
Slowly it recovered from this blow and then in 1868 was 
smitten on its temporal side by the sweeping away cf two- 
thirds of the endowment in the failure of the Commercial 
Bank and by the withdrawal of the Government grant. Thus, 
after the University had been in existence for nearly a genera- 
tion, even so brave a soul as Professor MacKerras cou!d write 
that “It seemed as if the only thing remaining to do for Alma 
Mater was to bury her decently.” The strain of these first 
thirty-six years may be understood from the fact that no 
fewer than six Principals had directed the affairs of the in- 
stitution. It was Grant who pulled Queen’s out of its pre- 
carious situation, and by his own infinite energy and sacrifice 
virtually created the University as Canada now knows it. 
Grant came to Kingston in 1877 and died at his post, worn 
out by his many labours, in 1902. His friend and co-adjutor, 
Dr. Daniel M. Gordon, took up the work. With the whole 
situation Dr. Gordon was perfectly familiar. Close touch was 
maintained with the Government of Ontario, and Sir James 
Whitney proved a firm friend. The sympathy of men who 
had watched the dire struggle that the institution had had was. 
enlisted. The University grew by leaps and bounds, and it 
became increasingly clear that the Presbyterian Church in 
Canada with all its other burdens was unable to carry the 
weight of a modern University. To separate from such a 
wealth of association was no easy matter, but in Principal 
Gordon’s time that decisive step was taken. The University 
has now no relationship to the Presbyterian or any other 
church; but, while this is technically the case, a tradition has: 
been established, and it will be many a day before the Uni- 
versity ceases to cherish its relationship to the Scottish sys- 
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tem of church polity, and to forget that it was founded upuon 
the pattern of a Scottish University. 

The administrations of Dr. Grant and of Dr. Gordon 
have been remarkable too in this, that each man, working 
within the walls of the University, found himself supported in 
every effort by a Chancellor who belonged to the wider world 
but found in the affairs of Queen’s an interest more consum- 
ing than his own profession. Sir Sandford Fleming was not 
only a great engineer, but a statesman. Behind all his quiet- 
ness of manner, there was the strength of an unbreakable will. 
Neither Grant nor Fleming knew what fear meant. Grant 
had exuberance, humour, a scorn of the commonplace. Flem- 
ing had long vision and infinite patience, and between them 
they enriched permanently the intellectual life of Canada. 
Principal Gordon was not less fortunate in his association with 
Chancellor Douglas. Dr. Douglas was known to the world as 
one of the great leaders in modern mining developments, but 
he was essentially a University man. He had an unusual 
range of intellectual interests, and, when he formulated a 
policy, he was willing to put himself and his for- 
tune into the execution of it. To-day, Queen’s is 
beginning a new chapter. Dr. Douglas is being fe!- 
lowed as Chancellor by Mr. Beatty, who, still in his 
youth, has reached, by the pathway of an academic and pro- 
fessional career, the greatest executive position that industry 
has anywhere to offer. I count myself fortunate that I am 
to have his counsel in carrying on this work that has been 
ereated by the labours of others. I could not wish any better 
thing for either of us than that, a generation hence, it might 
be said that we had done for this University in our own way 
and under these new conditions, what our predecessors in 
office had been able to achieve. Certainly the times are with 
us. These are great days in which to be alive. We have 
emerged from the tragedy and the sombre splendour of the 
years of war, and have entered upon the hope and stir of the 
building of a new world. 

In no way has war shown itself to be a respecter of per- 
sons. It has been the challenging of men and of methods, and 
the letting loose of a freedom of judgment which is bound to 
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show itself in every circle of life. In those days that seem 
now so far away, when we still dwelt securely in the land, 
incompetence showed itself mainly in the fact that things 
were not done. But in war, this negation where it existed had 
a terrible fruit. The thing left undone resulted in lack of 
co-ordination between branches of the Service; men unfed 
were men weakened for attack; wire uncut meant the long 
tragic swathes of still, crumpled, grey figures. No discipline 
could check criticism if your friend lay dead. Something of 
that kind of thing will inform our modern life. We have no 
patience now for a policy that is simply the lack of a policy. 
There is a certain challenging of accepted methods, a whole- 
some dislike of authority that is not based upon worth, and 
on the other hand a real anxiety to make the way plain for the 
man of genuine power. In the early days of geological study 
men solved the problem of the existence of widely different 
forms in strata of different ages by what was called the 
Catastrophic theory. It was held that each stratum repre- 
sented one condition of things which had been overwhelmed 
by some cosmic disaster, and that then creationism had re- 
peopled the world with entirely new forms of life. But, when 
the steps of connection came to be understood, thought swung 
to the other extreme. Existence was supposed to pursue its 
placid way, change coming about only in the infinite sequence 
of the years. Any such easy view of things has in these days 
had many a blow. In the decades before the war, a lazy theory 
of evolution had so anaesthetized our consciences that we had 
become oblivious of certain moral conditions. We had swath- 
ed ourselves in a genial optimism not based upon hard fact. 
There was no doubt but that the conditions of life were be- 
coming more gentle and we thought on that account that the 
world was changing for the better. There was 8 new con- 
science with regard to the conditions in which poor people 
lived, a new sense of the value of human life. Philosophic 
pessimism was dead. The pessimist you might meet here and 
there, but if he was not admittedly a crank, he was presumably 
a valetudinarian. All this comfortable view of things has 
been shattered by the war. In rereading Gibbon lately there 
has been nothing more interesting than to note the relative 
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humanity of the wars of the past. The conditions that many 
of us here have looked upon would have been regarded as - 
monstrous even by savages; but the most highly educated of 
the peoples of the world has shown itself to be faithless and 
brutal and demoralized, a menace to all the better things in 
life. 

A fact such as this is a reflection not only upon one sys- 
tem of education but upon all systems of education. This war, 
like no other war, has made the whole world think. We have 
seen men do the things we believed impossible. They have 
carried out a theory to a point at which they have cast off 
all pity. Half a dozen years ago many of us would have been 
prepared to say that the German was the best educated man 
in the world, and yet he has proclaimed himself to be, in the 
things of honour and of affection, the veriest barbarian. So 
there is an education of unparalleled efficiency within its nar- 
row lines which may create a character devoid of ethic. 
The suggestion is sufficient to keep educationalists hum- 
ble. On the other hand we have seen plain human nature 
reveal a new nobleness. Quietness and courage and endurance 
have no caste. War has shown men to be both better and 
worse than they have known. 

This quickened thinking process is the difficulty and the 
hope of the times in which we are living. The discarded 
catastrophic view may have something in it, after all. Things 
may happen overnight which, given other conditions, would 
require centuries for their accomplishment. Occurrences that, 
a few months ago, would have been held to be revolutionary, 
have now become commonplace. Yesterday men _ said 
“Impossible, unthinkable,” to-morrow they will say, “natural 
and obvious, now for the corollary.” The eight hours 
day, for instance, was but a short time ago the conception of 
a group so insignificant as to be negligible. Men refused to 
discuss the idea: obviously a, working day so shortened would 
mean the end of commerce. Behind the levity with which 
the suggestion was considered, there lay the conception hand- 
ed down to us out of ages of sorrow, that the foundation of 
present-day society was virtual serfdom. Was it not ordained 
of nature that some should toil while others played, that 
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those who directed should be masters of their time, while 
those who were directed should but labour to the limits of 
men’s strength? If men feel that this is an exaggeration of 
the case, consider, for a moment, conditions that were thought 
to be normal in the world of shipping. Great Britain was the 
carrying nation of the world. Until a few years ago a sailor: 
was sent to sea in a ship that might be gravely 
overloaded, badly found and unseaworthy. He lived in a 
dingy forecastle in the eyes of the vessel, and every sea broke 
over his dwelling. He was wretchedly fed and miserably 
overworked. His calling was the most dangerous known to 
men and for this he was paid £4 10s a month. Upon these 
conditions vast fortunes were made. The Glasgow. which I 
know so well, was to no small extent built upon the shipping 
and shipbuilding industry, and it trained a citizenship that 
was proud of its city and of the commerce that it carried on. 
But I remember the consternation there was in shipping 
circles when, a few years ago, it was proposed to extend the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act to the merchant sailor. The men 
who held that their business could not stand so heavy a strain 
were not heartless. They were in the main good men, sin- 
cerely anxious to do their best. But they had inherited a 
tradition and had come to believe that the tradition was one 
of the laws of nature. That old conception has been swept 
away because the question has been asked why a life, inevit- 
ably hard, should be made harder than necessary. The mer- 
chant seaman has shown himself throughout the war pos- 
sessed of the highest qualities of manhood. There was not 
during these years, when defenceless ships were being sunk 
at sight, a single case when the crew refused to take a ship 
to sea because of the danger that was involved. 

Everywhere, then, there is the conviction that a drastic 
improvement is necessary in the conditions of labour. But 
if the principle of a living and not a competitive wage be 
granted, if it be allowed that a certain amount of leisure is 
the birthright of every man, what a multitude of other ques- 
tions emerge. How is the workingman of one nation to se- 
cure his leisure, if across some narrow ocean there is another 
nation without his standard of comfort prepared to work a 
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seventy hours week for a mere pittance? Is a tariff to be 
erected against that cheap labour? Is there no longer to be 
one market, the world, and is each national entity to strive 
to be self-sufficient in the industrial sense? You try to secure 
for a man his rights as a citizen and as a human being and 
there rise to bar your path old economic issues in fresh array, 
and new problems that could only have come into existence 
with improved commercial facilities. At a time when steam 
and electricity seemed to be annihilating distance a new 
spirit of nationalism has been developed by economic neces- 
sity. 

Another question, the progress of which has been greatly 
hastened through the urgencies of the war, has been that of 
the place of the State in the ordering of industry. Men of Brit- 
ish stock have been trained to believe in individualism. The 
idea of freedom underlay our economic system. It was held 
that men left to themselves did the best for themselves and, 
incidentally, the best for the State. But under the pressure of 
war individualism was hard bestead. The State took over the 
transport services, railways and shipping. Great public utili- 
ties such as the production of coal and insurance against loss, 
became Government concerns. Almost overnight a large 
measure of State Socialism has come to be accepted as a nor- 
mal thing, A mere theory has, under pressure of war, become 
a fact, and has brought with it the difficulties that had been 
foreseen. If the State is to become the universal employer, 
what then becomes of the relationship of the employee to the 
State? Is he more free or less free? Can he strike without 
becoming a mutineer? Is it thinkable that one section of the 
community can be allowed to stop the wheels of existence for 
all the other sections. Winnipeg, on a small seale, has raised 
questions that are going to be asked everywhere. 

Indeed from almost every sphere illustrations might be 
drawn of the fact that the days of peace so far from restoring 
an old condition of things have set us forward into a new 
world. In politics we have seen a party system give way to a 
system of government by committee; in economics, for weal 
or woe, the old landmarks have been removed. We have 
launched out upon a sea that is uncharted. We have left be- 
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hind us the familiar soundings and we know not where we 
shall strike the land. It is a situation that has its many and 
great anxieties but also its infinite opportunities. | Unrest 
there may be, but has there ever been in the things of the 
mind any justification for a condition of rest? 

This hastening of processes in matters economic, social, 
and scientific, cannot but have its reflection on University life. 
Henry Adams was not inclined to take a rosy view of anything, 
but his opinion that the man who knows something of modern 
languages as living things can learn more Latin and Greek in 
six weeks of real application than in six years of the ordi- 
nary schoolboy grind has much to support it. It is unques- 
tionable that much time is lost in education. In the ordinary 
school and university curriculum the student has to cover a 
great deal of ground for which he has no kind of natural 
aptitude, and in many of his studies his memory rather than 
his understanding is implicated. On the other hand, few 
people of any real activity of mind can look back without 
remembering days in which the barriers seemed to disappear. 
The awakening was due to the suggestiveness of the teacher 
or to the discovery in themselves of a new intellectual interest, 
a deep calling unto deep. Enthusiasms can be born in an 
hour and the work of a lifetime set forth in a flash. There 
is a world of difference between instruction and education. 
An instructor informs, an educator is playing all the time 
upon the curiosity of the pupil. The instructor fills the note- 
books of the student, the educator sends him hotfoot to a 
library. The true teacher kindles a fire. If he has not in him 
that power of awakening enthusiasm, no instruction in peda- 
gogic method is likely to help him. But in the discussion of 
time lost in education it has always to be borne in mind that 
time is of the essence of education. If teaching meant only 
the inculeation of facts the problem would be relatively simple 
and the success or failure of a method would be easily gauged. 
But “cramming” is the very antithesis of good education, 
which relates to character even more than to memory. You 
can hasten the imparting of information but not the develop- 
ment of a personality. Sir Humphrey Davy thanked God in 
his later years that “he had been at a lazy school.” He had 
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had opportunity to live out of doors and to observe. The mind 
must be given time to mature. The student must be allowed 
to look round and discover things for himself even although 
they have been discovered by a thousand people before him. 
When a whole educational system is challenged on the ground 
that it has involved so great a waste of time, it is worth while 
asking oneself the question whether within one’s own ex- 
perience the pupils who showed in the earlier years great 
natural aptitude and absorbed most easily the teaching that 
was given have done anything worth while afterwards. 
If the student could remain always the mere student these 
early capacities,extended and strengthened, might lead to the 
summits of usefulness. But life is such a tangled business, 
it involves of necessity and for its balance so much of contact 
with one’s fellows that all kinds of qualities come to have their 
place. The training of the football ground in initiative and 
swiftness and above all in temper; the experience of the work- 
ing of a college society where governments and committees 
are elected, only then to be made the butt of those who have 
set them in their place;—all these things are of first class 
importance in any real education. Mere technical experience 
along one line is only part of the matter. Truth and honour, 
team-play and good-temper, a certain rapidity in decision and 
downrightness in the measurement of character, these all go 
to swell the count. 

The real question is what are we trying to do with our 
education? In Oxford and Cambridge many men do no work 
so long as the University is in session. They busy themselves 
with the life of the place, its discussions, societies, gaieties, 
athletics, and perhaps during the vacations they seriously 
study. In term, hard work is frowned upon, the life is the 
thing. But in Scotland and in Canada the system has been 
different because the constituency and the ideals have been 
different. No man comes to a Canadian University primarily 
because of the social advantages he will find there: he enrols 
because he wishes to pursue a certain course of learning. He 
expects, of course, to enjoy himself thoroughly, but he would 
require to have more than the usual amount of candour if he 
explained to his father when he was setting forth his plans 
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that the delights of the campus were his main motive in draw- 
ing upon the family chest. Indeed one of the most notable 
things in our system is the large number of students pushing 
their way through the University entirely upon their own 
resources. Even when circumstances do not make that neces- 
sary, the sense of independence is strong enough to drive men 
and women out so that they may in part, at least, pay their 
way. This temper is altogether good and the experience 
gained in that wider university of life prevents parochialism 
and the formation of any narrow class standards. The main 
lack in the whole matter is that the Universities in Canada have 
not yet succeeded in creating any very distinctive type of 
character. In so far as the thing has been done Queen’s thinks 
it has had its share of success. There is much to be said for 
the University situated in.a small town. But the seats of 
learning in Canada have not yet gained the place that is their 
due in public life. The proportion of men and women who 
pass through the Universities in this country is far greater 
_ than it is in England, but somehow or other within a few 
years of leaving the University this material is absorbed in 
business or professional life, and so far as the real adminis- 
tration of the country is concerned it hardly counts. The 
University man may, of course, finally reach some Cabinet 
position, but he does so because he is eminent as a 
lawyer or an engineer. His academic record is a barrier to 
his advancement rather than an aid. Ottawa thinks of the 
professor as a theorist and a dreamer, not to be ranked in 
political affairs in the same breath with the man who has had 
only the stern training of business, or has acquired in the 
running of the party machine a certain aptitude with an 
oil can. There is nothing in the University life of Canada to 
compare with the influence that one Oxford College has had 
upon Imperial affairs. For better or worse Balliol has gov- 
erned England since the days of the ascendency of Jowett. 

The United States has laid weight both before and during 
the war, upon the College man. The Department of Labour 
in Ottawa recently asked for the loan of a member of our 
Economics staff, and having got him showed signs of a sinister 
intention to lay confiscatory hands upon our charity! This is 
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all to the good—harbinger of summer it may be. 














general temper of the English and Canadian systems hasi been 
reflected in the attitude of the several Governments to students 
who fought. The Old Country has realized that these men on 
demobilization return only to broken courses, and to an occu- 
pation which is merely preparatory and cannot yet give sub- 
sistence. It knows at the same time that they compose one 
of the most valuable elements in the Empire and so it is pre- 
pared to assist the student soldier until he qualifies for his 
life’s work. England, burdened as it is by the vast cost of 
the war, is prepared to do this because administrators who are 


if this kind of ability should have to slip back into the ranks 
of unskilled or of less skilled labour. It may be that in Canada 
the opportunities of making a livelihood have been so manifold 
| as to draw the University man away from a political service 


themselves University men can see the loss that would ensue 
| 








that is full of thorny places and disillusionments. Be this as 
it may, the fact remains that the mass of University output in 
this country loses its momentum before it reaches the point of 
| impact upon public life. Where the Universities ought to be 
able to show their strength is in the production of a distinctive 


type. The man of practical affairs may call the idealist a 
dreamer but there is always room for the detached view. 

For this reason it is the business of a University to keep 
its training as broad as possible, to maintain the study of the 
humanities and the large subjects of general culture, but above 
all things to instil a love of reading. It seems strange that it 
should be necessary to urge reading upon students, and yet, 
as a matter of fact, there is many an undergraduate without 
anything of the student temper, anxious only to secure a 
qualification as the avenue to an income. But if a man have 
no background of history every problem is a fresh problem. 
He has no sense of a general trend in things. If a man have 
in him no philosophy, implicit or expressed, his action is, 
after all, but the dexterity of the opportunist. The question 
is whether we are able to take the long view of things. 
have to work for the centuries and not for the decades, and in 
the process we must be content to listen to a good deal of 
eriticism that is more witty than weighty. No one likes to 
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earry a label, and the fear of being called doctrinaire makes 
many a man decline a fight and leave victory to the flippant. 

But to-day more than ever it is necessary for the Univer- 
sities to have some clear idea of what they are trying to do. 
It is not University life alone that has made a new beginning: 
the world we hope has made a new start. It cannot surely be 
that wars which by the very increase of knowledge become 
more and more devastating can be the final way of settling 
national differences. Nor is it thinkable that in the machinery 
of common and industrial life, where part is so finely balanced 
against part, the only method of adjusting a difficulty in any 
subsidiary engine should be to stop the whole plant. This is 
what is called a practical age, and, judging by the present 
position of affairs, practical men have not made any great 
success of their opportunities. There is more need than ever 
of minds trained in first principles, of a mental discipline 
which really knows whither certain lines of action lead. For 
many centuries the deepest questions were theological; faith 
was the one thing needful. To-day theological statements no 
longer awaken the same tense interest, but economic and social 
matters hold the field. Behind the temporal form of the issue 
the same need is felt of linking thought to a principle that is 
fixed and final. In one’s student days one leaned over the 
bridge at Dresden and watched the barges haul themselves 
against the current along a chain laid down in the bed of the 
stream. To-day in the things of thought there are many who 
cannot believe that there is any such chain; others are sure: 
that they know where it is, but imagine that if they grapple 
it they will be dragged in the teeth of the stream, whereas they 
would prefer to haunt the eddies. The real contribution that 
Queen’s in the past has made to the national life of Canada 
has been her idealism. Her students have not, generally 
speaking, become rich as men count riches; they have chosen 
the difficult ways that have been the ways of the mind. But, 
in this civilization where wealth comes rapidly and counts for 
much, Queen’s has gained her distinctiveness by sending her 
students forth believing that the highest.satisfaction is to be 
found in following the things of the mind, and content, in the: 
great venture of life, to stake all upon that. 


Be, (Ss 
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THE EFFECTS OF THE WAR ON LITERATURE AND 
LEARNING. 


ood 


T can hardly be doubted that with the end of the war we 
have crossed one of the great dividing lines of the world’s 
history, and men are all trying, from their different points of 
view, to make out the nature of the new prospect. Perhaps 
there never was a time when even the immediate future was 
so hard to read. The war has let loose a number of incalculable 
forces, and how they will operate we cannot tell. Thus far it 
is impossible to guess whether the main result will be good or 
evil, whether we are entering on an age of wider freedom and 
brotherhood, or on a period of chaos, which will finally throw 
us back on barbarism. The conditions are all so entirely dif- 
ferent from any that have been known before,—so many new 
and complex factors have come into action, that no historical 
parallels have much help to offer us. In this paper I do not 
presume to make any forecast as to the larger consequences 
of the war. I wish merely to propound a question which is of 
personal interest to all who are concerned in University 
studies. What will be the effect of the great upheaval on the 
intellectual life of the world? What will be its effect, more 
especially, in the field of literature and higher research? 
It is an old belief that a great war is usually followed by 
a period of intense activity in art and literature; and the be- 
lief might seem to be justified by a number of famous in- 
stances. The Persian war had its immediate sequel in the 
‘wonderful summer of Greek genius; the civil wars of Rome 
ended with the literary glories of the Augustan age; the de- 
feat of the Armada seemed to give the signal for the appear- 
ance of Shakespeare; the wars of Napoleon ushered in the 
great poetical revival in England and Germany. But these 
instances, with the possible exception of the Greek one, are 
illusory. Shakespeare would have appeared, although there 


had been no Armada. The outburst at the beginning of the 


nineteenth century may be traced back to the French Revolu- 


tion—not to the wars that followed it. It is easy to make out 
-a plausible case for the theory that war stimulates genius, for 
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nearly every age has had its war, and you may therefore con- 
nect with some war any literary revival that has ever been. 
But if there were a real connection you would also find that an 
age of war was invariably followed by an age of genius, and 
this is not borne out by the facts. Our barbarian ancestors 
were always fighting, with no other result than that they 
remained barbarians. Attila in his wars killed off half the 
population of Kurope—providing, one would think, a unique 
opportunity for an intellectual revival. Instead of that, he 
plunged Europe into the Dark Ages. The Hundred Years’ 
War between England and France, so far from quickening the 
pulse of genius in either country, seems to have kept it torpid 
for several generations. Frederick the Great fought a long 
war without striking a single spark of poetry out of Prussia. 
America, when the Civil War began, had a number of highly 
gifted writers, and was in a fair way of developing a real 
literature; since then it has done almost nothing. The war of 
1870 was followed, both in France and Germany, by a period 
of literary stagnation, which in Germany has continued to this 
day. It would be easy to multiply proofs from the history of 
every nation that there is no necessary connection between 
war and the higher intellectual life. Perhaps now and then, 
when a nation first becomes conscious of itself through a suc- 
cessful war, the new aspirations find utterance in a great art 
or literature; this was probably the case in Greece. But asa 
rule the result is just the opposite. War tends to exhaust the 
energies of a people, intellectually as well as physically. In 
any case it turns them into directions which have nothing to 
do with the things of the spirit. Most of us would admit that 
during the past five years we have been undergoing an atrophy 
of the finer instincts and sympathies. What a horror we felt 
when Louvain was destroyed, when shells began to fall on 
Rheims cathedral, when the first passenger ship was sunk! 
Now we seem to have lost all capacity for pity, or even for 
indignation. We have learned to take slaughter and outrage 
and treachery as a matter of course. The most moving and 
terrible scenes in the world’s history have been enacted and 
are still being enacted before our very eyes, and they seem 
hardly to touch our imagination. This is the mood inevitably 
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produced by war, and perhaps it is the fitting one. The work 
in hand requires a certain stupefying of all emotions that 
would only weaken and distract, and we learn to drug our- 
selves accordingly. But this mood, it must be acknowledged, 
is not that in which the great things of art and literature must 
have their origin. When it becomes the habitual mood of a 
whole nation, as it is bound to be for many years after a great 
war, the impulse towards creation, in all the higher regions of 
thought, has little chance to assert itself. 

On general grounds, then, it does not appear that a lit- 
erary revival will be one of the consequences of the late war; 
and this becomes still less probable when we consider the spe- 
cial circumstances which have distinguished this war from 
others. For one thing, we cannot lose sight of the enormous 
losses, which have fallen most heavily on the young men who 
would have been the natural leaders of the next generation. 
The most promising men from all the Universities and higher 
schools were the first to volunteer, and not many of them 
have come back to us; yet it was among these men of between 
twenty and thirty that the first movement towards a new art 
and literature would almost certainly have arisen. The chance 
of it now is nearly as remote as the chance of a good fruitage 
when the blossom has been scattered in a spring gale. The 
loss is the more irreparable as it has fallen, if signs do not de- 


ceive us, on a generation which was richer in promise than 


any that had preceded it for at least a century. Everyone has 
been struck by the force and beauty of many of the fragments 
that have appeared from time to time—poems, essays, letters, 
by young soldiers who are dead. On their own merits they 
will probably rank as the most valuable part of our literature 
in recent years. And this is no accident. There were signs 
before the war that the long period in which we have been 
groping helplessly, amidst the confusion of modern life and 
knowledge, was shortly to come to an end. The time was 
almost ready for a new synthesis, and the men who had it in 
them to understand and express it were the young men who 
are now gone. Instead of preparing the way for an intellec- 
tual revival the war has blasted one that was prepared already, 
and would have come to its own within the next few years. 


gy 
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This brings us to another consideration which equally 
forbids us to expect anything very great in the near future. 
The war, whatever it may ultimately result in, has disturbed 
all the settled conditions of the world, more perhaps than any 
event since the break-up of the Roman empire. Not only have 
ancient systems of government been overturned, but the whole 
social order is likely to undergo a profound change. Vast 
problems have been created, in every department of life, which 
it will take generations to solve, and meanwhile our attitude 
towards almost everything will be one of uncertainty. Now 
the conditions that make possible a great creative period in 
literature and art are obscure, but there is at least one condi- 
tion which appears necessary, in view of all past experience. 
These periods come when a given civilization has become sure 
of itself, when it has surmounted the phase of struggle and 
experiment and has reached, for the time being, a position of 
rest. For example, the Athens of Pericles was the consumma- 
tion of that ideal of the city-state towards which the Greeks 
had been feeling their way for centuries. For the Athenians 
of that age all problems seemed solved. They had an outlook 
on life which admitted of no doubt or question, and in that 
serenity achieved their immortal work. When they became 
restless and critical ,in their very endeavour to reach out to- 
wards larger conditions, the great creative age began to wane. 
Or take the 13th century, of which Dante was the supreme 
prophet. The mediaeval period was not one of the greatest, 
but such as it was it reached its perfect equilibrium in that 
century. Dante had no doubts about his world; he saw no 
problems. He believed in his Holy Roman Empire, in his hell 
and Paradise, and in that full assurance he wrote his poem. 
It could be shown, I think, that this rule holds: good for all the 
outstanding periods—the age of Augustus, the age of Eliza- 
beth ,the age of Louis XIV. In each of these a given phase of 
culture had become stable. Men accepted their world without 
questioning it, and in that tranquil temper were able to work 
creatively. For the highest kind of work such a temper seems 
to be necessary. A critical age will only produce critics; the 
great poet or artist needs to feel the ground solid beneath his 
feet before he can begin to build. In the years preceding the 
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war we seemed to be fast approaching a period of stability. 
After the social and political ferment of the 19th century, 
after the tumult of all ideas and beliefs which had set in with 
modern science, the world was finding itself again. Alike in 
the spheres of thought and action we were preparing for con- 
struction. Now the war has broken in on us, and left behind 
it a worse confusion than ever. Everything is back in the 
melting-pot. We can see nothing in front of us for a quite 
indefinite period but conflicts and new experiments and endless 
debates over problems which at present appear insoluble. Per- 
haps as the result of it all the world will find for itself a larger 
and surer basis than would otherwise have been. possible, but 
meanwhile we have to look forward to a stormy age in which 
everything will be in transition. In such an age, as all past. 
experience would appear to teach us, the higher creative fac- 
ulties will have little room to work. We must wait for a calmer 
time before we shall see again a great art and literature. 

The prospect, then, of that revival which we have long 
been hoping for would seem to be remote. It has not been 
brightened by the war; on the contrary, the war has made it 
more dubious than ever. This only means, however, that we 
need not expect any work of the highest order. That the com- 
ing age will have its own activities we cannot doubt, and it is 
possible, in some measure, to forecast the conditions which 
will determine them. 

For one thing, we have to reckon on a considerable nar- 
rowing of the intellectual field. A few years sgo we had ar- 
rived at something like a true league of nations, at least in ali 
things that concerned the mind. Scholars and men of science 
of all countries worked together. Eminent writers and. artists: 
had a world-wide public, and their particular nationality was: 
almost forgotten. The different peoples all contributed out of 
their peculiar genius to the general wealth. A long time must 
now elapse before this state of matters can be restored. Rus- 
sia, for example, was beginning to take a foremost place in art 
and science; we looked to Russia more than to any other coun- 
try for supplying a rare and original element to the world’s 
thought. It now appears certain that Russia, for at least a 
lifetime, will lie outside the pale of European culture—to our 
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grievous logs. Germany, it must in justice be admitted, has 
taken the largest part in all work of research for a century 
past. Philosophy, theology, scholarship and science in not a 
few of their main departments, have been in great measure 
German institutions. If this work is continued at all it will 
be on a far more limited scale. Knowledge, in Germany, was 


part of that state-organization which has broken down. It 


erived its motive energy from the conviction that God only 
reveals Himself through Germans, and with the passing of 
this illusion we may possibly hear little more of German 
thought. This eclipse of Germany as an intellectual power is 
not altogether to be regretted. There were signs that she had 
given already about all that she was capable of giving, and 
we were clinging out of habit to German methods and German 
theories when we ought to have been. striking out new lines, 
if real progress was to be made. Not a few of us have had 
our eyes opened, in a salutary fashion, by the fatuous be- 
haviour of our German teachers during these late years. Men 
whose authority we swore by have proved themselves child- 
ishly incapable of forming a judgment on plain matters which 
could at once be brought to book; and we will think twice now 
before accepting their verdict about anything. When we read 
Harnack and Eucken again we will say to ourselves, with 
Caliban: 

What a thrice-double ass 
Was I, to take this drunkard for a god, 
And worship this dull fool! 


Yet it cannot be denied that this falling out of Germany as 
one of the great intellectual producers of the world, will mean 
an enormous loss. We shall miss those German books, crawl- 
ing like sluggish rivers through every field of knowledge, and 
depositing their muddy sediment of foot-notes all along their 
course. They irrigated if they did not beautify, and the har- 
vest will be poorer without them. 

The war has circumscribed us, therefore, by reducing the 
number of peoples who will henceforth do their share in the 
work of culture; but it has also done so in a less apparent but 
even more serious way. One cannot glance in these days down 
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any publisher’s list of books without being struck at once by 
the narrower range of subjects. The war, with the problems 
that have grown out of it, dominates everything. Scarcely a 
book seems now to be written that deals with any subject of 
knowledge for its own sake, or that takes account of any chap- 
ter of the world’s history, except as it bears on the present. 
In the region of abstract thought no work, apparently, is being 
done at all. This, it may be said, is merely a passing pheno- 
menon, due to the all-absorbing interest of the events through 
which we have so lately passed; but there is every reason to 
believe otherwise. The war has bulked so tremendously, it 
has brought with it such vast changes, that in one way or 
another it will monopolize the world’s interest for at least a 
generation. There will seem to be a certain futility about all 
thought that cannot link itself directly with the one great 
subject, and a hundred things that have occupied us hitherto 
will fall out of date. Indeed we are probably giving more 
attention now to those other things than we shall do a few 
years hence. We have not yet learned to adjust ourselves to 
the new conditions. We still remember that there was a 
world before 1914, and are living on the traditions and preju- 
dices which we have carried over from those old days. As 
time goes on we shall know better. We shall find ourselves in 
a world pre-occupied.with its present, and the studies we once 
associated with the higher culture will be more and more 
crowded out. Perhaps we have no right to complain. A so- 
ciety fighting for its life with its own problems can hardly be 
expected to trouble itself much with ancient history, and the 
disputes of rival philosophies. Yet we cannot but regret the 
limitation of interests which seems to threaten us in’ the near 
future. It is not good for a man to be always brooding over 
his immediate circumstances and difficulties, and it cannot be 
altogether good for a society. 

We come, then, to the more definite characteristics that 
will probably mark the intellectual life of the years before us. 
In order to forecast them we have to remind ourselves that 
the world will be confronted with certain imperative tasks, for 
which it will demand the aid of all its trained intelligence. 
For one thing, the material loss entailed by the war, more or 
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less directly, has been incalculable, and the chief effort for 
many years will be to make it good. It is more than likely 
that, as in America after the Civil War, there will be a huge 
drift away from the liberal professions. The most powerful 
minds in all countries will be drawn towards those practical 
callings in which they can best further the immediate task of 
restoring the lost wealth. So far as they take up with the 
higher studies it will doubtless be in connection with the phy- 
sical sciences, for our one hope of a speedy recovery from the 
enormous wastage is in the progress of scientific knowledge. 
There is certain to be a feverish endeavour to devise new 
methods and processes, forcing nature to yield her utmost to 
an impoverished age. That science will be greatly stimulated 
by the urgent conditions we cannot doubt; yet it may well be 
questioned whether these conditions will be the most favour- 
able for the highest and most fruitful work even in the scien- 
tific domain. When all is said, the great discoveries have 
always been made by disinterested workers, men who pon- 
dered at leisure on the laws of nature, without any thought of 
results. The scientific man in the coming age will always 
have the uneasy sense that one hungry trade and another is 
clamouring outside his door. He will be unable to concern 
himself with ultimate principles except as they bear on what 
is directly useful; and this attitude of mind is fatal to the high- 
est work, either in science or art. Again, we have to reckon, 
in this new age, not only with a vast depletion of the wealth 
necessary to carry on the life of the world, but with social and 
economic difficulties of an unprecedented kind. All the think- 
ing of the next generation will inevitably be controlled by this 
fact. Wherever men turn they will find themselves confronted 
with one aspect or another of the danger that threatens soci- 
ety, and they will feel called on to bring their work into some 
kind of relation to this pressing need. The past will be ex- 
plored solely for the answer it may afford to present questions; 
philosophy will occupy itself for the most part with theories 
of the state and discussion of social rights and duties. Studies 
that in their nature lie most remote from economic or political 
interests will have to attach themselves to these if they are 
to survive at all. In some ways it may be wholesome for 
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scholarship to be thus compelled to relate itself to life. A great 
deal that formerly went by the name of learning was mere in- 
dustrious trifling, and could not possibly lead to any result. 
Yet it may be doubted whether our new zeal to be profitable 
members of society may not in the end defeat its own purpose. 
In the old days, which we cannot but think of a little wistfully, 
the scholar felt no particular call to be his brother’s keeper. 
He left capital and labour and all the social inequalities to 
fight it out among themselves, while he quietly did his piece 
of work in a detached spirit. And now and then, as he selfish- 
ly minded his own business, instead of meddling with things 
he didn’t understand, he lighted on some truth or principle 
which was of real social value. Whether he will do so in his 
new capacity is questionable. I have read many articles in the 
last few months by distinguished scholars who have abandoned 
their own special fields in order to lend a hand in the rebuild- 
ing of society—and they were all futile, even when they were 
not positively wrong-headed. One felt that the Bolshevists 
were not altogether misguided when they began the work of 
practical reform by shooting all professors. And in the com- 
ing years we are almost certain to see more and more of this 
lamentable diversion of good talent into the paths of social 
service. Men who might have contributed something really 
useful towards the advancement of learning will waste them- 
selves on what are called “serious problems.’”’ The work they 
offer us in their special subjects will all have the insidious 
purpose of improving the lot of their fellow-men. I would not 
deny that social amelioration is a worthy object, though in 
most cases it is better attained when it is not pursued too 
consciously. But knowledge ought to have strict regard to its 
own objects. The scholar who reads Greek history with side- 
long glances at the twentieth century, the thinker who insists 
on linking all speculation with a present-day interest, is sure 
to give some twist to the truth. In‘the long run he would have 
served the needs of society better if he had done his own work 
without a thought of them. But we seem to be entering on a 
time when this detachment will be hardly possible; and the 
same tendency which we can discern in scholarship is appar- 
ent in literature proper. There is a sense, no doubt, in which 
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all true literature should relate itself to the moral and social 
conditions of its own age. Aeschylus, Virgil, Dante, Shake- 
speare—they were all men of an intense patriotism, and made 
their poetry a vehicle for their patriotic ideals. Each of them, 
you might say, offers a political programme to his country in 
a given age of its history. But it is put forward unconscious- 
ly—almost in spite of them. Their grand interest is in their 
work of poetic creation, and all the rest is incidental and 
secondary. Take, on the other hand, Mr. H. G. Wells, or the 
later writings of Rudyard Kipling. These men at one time 
showed fine possibilities; if they had continued to exercise 
their gifts of pure imagination they might have achieved 
something great. But in an evil hour they became absorbed 
in social and political problems. They fancied themselves to 
be authorities on these matters. They took sides in contro- 
versy and. began to advocate certain doctrines, and their books 
assumed the character of tracts or pamphlets, disguised in 
imaginative form in order to trap the unwary into reading 
them. In the near future we may expect a great extension of 
this spurious type of literature. You will be unable to take up 
the most innocent-looking book without incurring the risk of 
being edified. Novels and poems will artfully conceal some 
contribution to social well-being—like the ingenious advertise- 
ments which never mention the pink pills till you have nearly 
read them through. This sort of thing will be inevitable in a 
time when everyone is engrossed in urgent questions, which 
make a simple delight in life and nature appear like mere tri- 
fling. All writers will have an uncomfortable feeling that 
their public expects them to teach something—to propound a 
remedy for this or that. The house is on fire, and every man 
will think it necessary to run up with his little jug of water. 
It may be doubted whether these well-meant efforts will help 
very much in controlling the fire. They will certainly distract 
our writers from their proper work, which would have been 
more helpful and effectual in the end. 

It is only possible to allude to another condition which 
will largely determine the nature of all intellectual work in 
the new age. The war was fought, as we were informed on 
eminent authority, to make the world safe for democracy, and 
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this doubtful blessing has now been secured. There were some 
regions which were formerly unsafe for democracy, and which 
it had the wisdom to avoid. For example, literature and art 
and all the higher provinces of knowledge were fenced off 
from all but a few who had undergone the necessary training. 
This was the last relic of aristocratic privilege, and we clung 
to it rather tenaciously. We denied that the democratic judg- 
ment on a work of art or a philosophical theory or a Univer- 
sity subject was worth anything; the franchise in these mat- 
ters was jealously guarded from all but a small minority. Will 
this fence between democracy and the higher culture be possi- 
ble any longer? We have to look forward to a time when the 
mass of the people, in every country, will exercise a far more 
real control than hitherto, and this control will make its influ- 
ence felt everywhere. Writers and thinkers will be made to 
realize that they are working for the multitude, and must 
give it what it wants. Professors will hold their chairs by the 
grace of Labour governments, which will insist on real value 
for their money. Some of us, I am afraid, will fare badly; 
and I venture to believe that democracy will also be a loser, 
if it pushes its will too far. To a much greater extent than 
it is well aware it depends on men whose work it is not in a 
position to appreciate—work that serves the purpose of the 
finer mechanism in a ship or engine. It would soon be found, 
for instance, that if there were no severe thinking on abstract 
questions all thought would tend to become shallow and slip- 
shod, with disastrous results on action. If there were no 
training in humaner studies men would soon lose the power of 
balanced judgment and delicate perception. They would have 
no standards by which they could measure values, even in the 
common things of life. How far democracy will proceed in 
enforcing its own ideas on the intellectual life of the future 
we cannot yet guess. Perhaps it will learn to perceive that 
some things are better left alone. Perhaps an educated class 
will be able to entrench itself within the encircling democracy, 
and defend its own habits and convictions against all comers. 
To produce good work the writer or artist must feel that he 
has to satisfy a select body of competent judges, who will not 
tolerate anything that is second-rate. Working for the mil- 
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lion he inevitably adjusts himself to their standards, which 
are apt to get worse with the superficial improvement in 
education. 

It must be acknowledged that the outlook for the new age 
is somewhat dreary, although there are possibly one or two 
factors which partly relieve it. I would mention, above all, 
the return to simplicity and reality which we owe to the war. 
It seemed, a few years ago, as if art had finally divorced itself 
from nature. Poetry consisted in putting unintelligible ideas 
into metres that would not scan. Painting had become so 
subtle that only the artist himself could guess the subject of 
his picture, and even he was sometimes in doubt. Music was 
sneered at if it happened to convey any discernible tune. The 
whole object of art was to make a display of craftsmanship— 
of skilful performance on some tight-rope, suspended as a rule 
over a risky theme. Even more fatal to any really high 
achievement was the distorted view of life which was adopted, 
almost as a matter of course, by all artists who made any 
claim to be modern. Those were the days when Nietzsche 
was the reigning prophet. He was supposed to have subverted 
all the old values, and art and literature were dedicated to the 
service of the new gospel. This period of make-believe would 
probably have come to a speedy end in any case. It is not 
possible to stand on your head for more than a certain interval, 
after which you resume the old-fashioned position without 
waste of time. But the war has undoubtedly hastened the re- 
turn to saner modes of thinking and more natural expression. 
In the face of the terrible realities amidst which we have been 
living, all posturing has become offensive. Oscar Wilde has 
been shorn of his glory; Bernard Shaw has a message for us 
no more. The most hopeful sign of the new age is this disgust 
with all affectation and all false views of life which has come 
to be felt by everyone. All true art must have its bases laid 
in reality, and to that extent the war has prepared the way 
for some great achievement in the future. But apparently we 
have long to wait for it. At any rate we shall be wise to 
expect little, and we shall not be disappointed. 


EES Scorn 
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EFORE the war this country of ours was frankly capital- 
ist. The ideals set before the rising generation were 
frankly capitalist. Again and again I have read the essays of 
school boys on their ideal in life, and in all of them financial 
success bulked large. When knighthood was conferred upon 
some gentleman whose one title to fame was that he had 
amassed a great deal of money and succeeded in escaping the 
penitentiary in the process, we saw nothing incongruous in 
newspaper laudations of a great Captain of Industry; at most 
we felt at times a touch of cynical amusement, and murmured 
to ourselves some variant of T. L. Peacock’s saying that “You 
can tell what the Almighty thinks of money by the people he 
gives it to.” But if we smiled, we acquiesced. 

In five crowded years the point of view has so changed 
that the danger may soon be that of regarding the millionaire 
as a criminal as unthinkingly as he was formerly idealized. 
The spread of ideas, invisible, winged, is one of the most inter- 
esting phenomena in history; as Goldwin Smith has said, they 
run like a flood tide over the flats: and we are now witnessing 
the rush over the civilized world of a flood of ideas about the 
moral and economic bases of society. These vary all the way 
from the mildest forms of profit sharing to stark Bolshevism; 
but all alike have this in common—that they challenge the 
laissez-faire individualism of the middle nineteenth century, 
and return to the truth voiced by Aristotle that ‘“‘man is by 
nature civic.” 

The recognition of this principle, with all its implications, 
will take us a very long way. It means that Thomas Carlyle 
and John Ruskin were essentially right, and Mill and the 
Manchester School essentially wrong; it means that we must 
recognize with Carlyle that the Cash Nexus is an inadequate 
bond for the members of a state and must be supplemented by 
something deeper and more spiritual. It is significant that 


*A paper read before the College and High School Section of the On- 
tario Educational Association, April, 1919 
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the best thought of the working class, as voiced for example 
in the programme of the British Labour party, does not solely 
or indeed chiefly demand a rise in wages; it demands shorter 
hours, in order to have more time for civic pursuits and duties. 
Good wages are at most a palliative, often a very necessary 
one; but in the long run the working-class leaders aim at a 
reconstitution of society, a new concordat between Capital and 
Labour and the State, under which the workingman may play 
his part as an owner alike in industry and in politics. 

If the workingman is to be a citizen, he must have leisure 
and must be educated to use that leisure. It is in the last 
resort the use of his leisure which differentiates the educated 
man from the uneducated. The possession of leisure and the 
power to use it well—such must be the mark of the citizen of 
the future. One of those platitudes, a realization of which 
would change the face of the world, is that only an educated 
democracy can endure; and that a man or a class is fitted to 
take part in guiding the destinies of the state just in so far as 
he or it is educated. In the Concordat of which I spoke, it 
must be educated Capital, educated Labour, and an educated 
State. Ideas a-plenty we are sure to have. A cheap press—by 
which I do not mean only the newspaper press—cheap theatres 
and movies, cheap primary instruction, all mean ideas a-plenty. 
And ideas without education are very dangerous fodder. Ideas 
without education mean the triumph of the half-baked; and 
the results of the triumph of the half-baked are manifest to 
the world in Russia to-day. If we overfeed upon ideas in 
Canada and have insufficient education to digest them we shall 
have a very bad fit of mental indigestion, with very curious — 
results upon the body politic. ‘Most minds are like oysters: 
when opened they die,’’ says a cynical friend of mine. To 
vary the metaphor, it is at least true that the uneducated mind 
which leaps at each new idea, which is at the mercy of the 
tempting phrase, which has not learned to think and think 
coherently, which would fain reach the goal without going 
through the intervening journey, had better never have started 
upon its journey. 

But the only weapon against the undisciplined idea is the 
disciplined idea. “Only the sword of the spirit can heal the 
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wounds of the spirit,” said Hegel. Russia teaches more than 
the failure of Bolshevism; it teaches the fate of the Romanoffs. 
The employer who does not wish shorter hours because leisure 
will make his workingmen discontented should be sent to night 
school. What we want is a little more constructive discontent 
and a little less agitation based on ignorance. Spread over the 
welter of incoherent ideas the broad sunlight of education, and 
the miasmas will disappear. 

The movement of thought of which I speak is obviously 
in the main city-bred, and it is therefore of the education of 
the city man of which I shall speak. The recognition of the 
truth that man is by nature civic, and not an individual wage- 
earner with the hope of rising to be an employer, involves the 
recognition of education not as a species of technical training 
by which the acquisitive faculties are sharpened and perfected, 
but as a process of citizenizing lasting through life. Our con- 
ception of education must be deepened and widened. At pre- 
sent we give compulsory education in the Primary schools to 
the age of about fourteen. Of changes in the method or spirit 
or subjects of our Primary curriculum I do not here stop to 
speak. But we must certainly go on to make a reality of “The 
Education of Adolescents Bill,’ which the Minister of Educa- 
tion has recently put on the statute book, but as yet only as 
brutum fulmen. We must see that it is not allowed to become 
a “dud.” It is interesting, profoundly interesting, here to 
note that in Great Britain the movement which at the crisis 
of a great war forced the government to reconstruct its whole 
system of primary and secondary education, and more espe- 
cially the impetus toward part-time education of the ado- 
lescent, came from the labouring classes, and was forced 
through by them in spite of varied and bitter opposition. 

But organized education for all who desire it must not 
stop with the adolescent. The social purpose which must be 
at the basis of our education only becomes conscious as we 
pass out of adolescence into the traffic of affairs. Adult edu- 
cation must be organized, and the centre, the splendid fertiliz- 
ing nucleus of this organization must be the University. As 
Mr. H. G. Wells says in Joan and Peter: 

“Tnstead of the University passant regardant, we want 
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the University militant- We want Universities all round and 
about the world, associated, working to a common end, draw- 
ing together all the best minds and the finest wills, a myriad 
of multi-coloured threads, into one common web of a world.” 

Alike in Great Britain and the United States the Univer- 
sities are taking their part nobly in the great reconstruction. 
Thus in Great Britain one of the most important Committees 
appointed by the Ministry of Reconstruction—not of Educa- 
tion—was one on Adult Education, and at its head was placed 
neither a Capitalist nor a Bolshevik, but the man who holds 
the blue ribbon of British scholarship—the Master of Balliol. 
I do not underestimate all that has been done when I suggest 
that in their use of the Universities our own federal and pro- 
vincial and municipal governments have been just a little 
hesitant, and the Universities themselves just a little hum- 
drum. But we are waking up; and of one sign of our awaken- 
ing I now go on to speak. During the past winter we have 
founded in Toronto a branch of the Workers’ Educational As- 
sociation, and have been conducting classes. 

The Workers’ Educational Association—known in Great 
Britain as the W. E. A.—is now a federation of British Uni- 
versities, and of over 2,200 working-class organizations, in- 
cluding over 750 Trades Unions. It was founded in 1903, but 
did not begin its more characteristic activities till 1906. In 
that year a group of Trades Union members in Rochdale, in 
Lancashire, famous as the “home town” of the co-operative 
movement, applied to the University of Oxford for a tutor. 
My old University—indeed, my own College of Balliol—pro- 
vided him in the person of Mr. R. H. Tawney. So successful 
was the result that other classes were organized, other Uni- 
versities provided tutors, and the movement spread till in 
1917, in spite of the check of the war, 121 tutorial classes were 
in operation, with about 2,400 working men and women in 
attendance. All members pay a small fee and guarantee that, 
save for disease, removal from the neighborhood, or other 
such unavoidable cause, they will attend regularly once a week 
(or fortnight) for a certain number of weeks for a period of 
from one to three years; that they will write the essays regu- 
larly, etc., ete. 
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The smallness of the classes, and the tutorial or didactic 
method adopted are the chief differentia of this system from 
the older University extension. The average class meets once 
a week or fortnight for a period of about two hours. Of this 
at most one hour will be taken up by the tutor in a discussion 
of the evening’s subject; the remaining time is consumed in 
the give-and-take of discussion, criticism of essays, etc. In 
addition, both before and after the class, or at times arranged 
on other days and evenings of the week, essays are gone over 
individualiy, special questions discussed, etc. | 

This alliance between labour and learning is not technical 
training, nor even technical education. Its aim is social educa- 
tion, a training in citizenship; it is liberal, not technical edu- 
cation. Of all the 121 classes, I do not think that one deals 
with practical science. The working class students who have 
demanded this education realize that of all the sciences the 
most practical is political science, and that the proper study 
of the citizen is the State. Industrial history and theory, 
political, social and economic history and theory; such are the 
subject matter of the bulk of the classes; before the war a few 
were widening into the study of literature, philosophy and re- 
ligion, but the stress of the war has naturally thrown most of 
these back again upon the study of the social, political and 
economic bases of society. 

The difficulties are of course many. One of the chief 
during the war was over-time, when the munition workers 
simply could not get away. From the first, another was the 
lack of books. The third and most serious of all has been the 
lack of funds and still more of practical teachers. But the 
W. E. A. has toiled on. Funds have been obtained from vari- 
ous sources. Every University in Great Britain now contri- 
butes; so does the Board of Education; so do many of the local 
educational authorities; so do many of the Trades Unions; so 
do private individuals. The supply of tutors still comes short 
of the demand; but more and more are gradually coming for- 
ward; in many cases the best and keenest members of one class 
hold classes on other evenings of the week, often tramping or 
bicycling many miles in order to do so, and to pass on their 
hard-won knowledge to their less fortunate fellows. 
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But the activities of the W. E. A. do not stop here. It 
has a central office which provides lists of books, and by ar- 
rangements with publishers endeavours to reduce the price of 
books for local libraries, etc. Where necessary the tutorial 
classes are supplemented by popular lectures and conventions. 
It publishes an Educational Year Book, the contributors to 
which include publicists like Bernard Shaw, H. G.Wells,Sydney 
and Beatrice Webb, A. Clutton-Brock, and educationalists such 
as Dr, J. L. Paton, the Headmaster of Manchester Grammar 
School, Mr. Arnold Freeman, Mr. Edward Holmes, the author 
of “What is and What Might Be,” and Mr. M. W. Keatinge, 
the Reader in Education at the University of Oxford. It also 
holds an annual convention at Oxford, whose views seem to be 
regarded with more attention by the powers that be than are 
those of the O. E. A., for one has only to study the literature 
of the subject to see that the whole of the Fisher Bill is mod- 
elled on the report of the W. E. A. Conference of 1916, and 
on the pamphlet afterward published by the central executive, 
entitled “What Labour Wants from Education.” 

The W. E. A. is thus the educational side of the Labour 
Movement; a great School of Political Science for the working 
classes, in which already some of the best minds in the British 
Labour party and in the British Parliament have been trained. 

In 19138 the W. E. A. spread to Australia, as the result of 
a visit from its then Secretary, Mr. Albert Mansbridge. In 
the great urban centres of the Commonwealth it found a ready 
response; it now has branches in each of the States, the chief 
being in New South Wales, where in 1917 there were 21 tutor- 
ial classes, in receipt of a grant from the State Department of 
Education of rather more than $15,000. 

In 1917 it was felt that the time had come to extend its 
operations to Canada, and in the winter of 1917-18 our first 
swallow-flight was taken. ‘Toronto led the way, and a class 
which may one day figure in history was formed in the Tech- 
nical High School under Professor W.S. Milner, with about 20 
students who enthusiastically discussed the Politics of Aris- 
‘totle. In 1918-19 we essayed a bolder flight. From the first 
we had the discriminating but unvarying sympathy and co- 
operation of Sir Robert Falconer. Some of the Trades Union 
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leaders were at first suspicious, fearing that this was an at- 
tempt to sickly o’er the native hue of socialistic resolution with 
the pale cast of academic futility. But such men as Mr. James 
Gunn and Mr. James Ballantyne, Toronto Labour leaders, who 
had seen the working of the W. E. A. in England, knew that 
the workingman had nothing to lose, but all to gain, by educa- 
tion and more education and yet more education; and soon the 
difficulty was not that of getting classes, but of getting suffi- 
cient room and teachers. During the past winter, Professor 
Sandiford has discussed The Social and Hconomic Ideas of 
Ruskin; Professor McIver, The Fundamentals of Political 
Economy; Mr. Arthur Glazebrook, Banking and International 
Finance; and I myself The Political History of Canada. Of 
the necessary funds a small portion was provided by the mem- 
bership fees, rather more by several affiliated Trades Unions, 
and the bulk by the Board of Governors of the University of 
Toronto. 

As a result of our experiment, I can honestly say that both 
teachers and taught are enthusiastic. The students are regu- 
lar in attendance, and at once ardent and courteous in debate. 
Without any loss of temper on either side, I have compelled 
an Irishman to withdraw a statement, and have myself been 
compelled by another Irishman to withdraw one about the 
Jesuit Order. This he achieved as the result of several hours’ 
research in the Toronto Public Library—research prosecuted 
at the loss of a day’s pay. The essays written, like those of 
the ordinary undergraduate, vary in merit. For most of the 
students, speech is a more natural vehicle of expression than 
is the pen; but at their best the essays written show a thor- 
oughness and an ability to get to and hold to the point worthy 
of the Honour students in any Canadian University. 

The student in the W. E, A. tries no examination, and gets 
no diploma. His classes fit him neither for “the teaching 
business” nor for any of the other great professions. His one 
reward is that he becomes gradually more fitted for the great- 
est of all professions, that of citizenship, and therein he finds 
a bountiful stimulus. 

Next winter, given the necessary tutors, we hope to 
strike out still more widely. Classes will, we hope, be estab- 
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lished in other cities, such as) Hamilton, Fort William, Winni- 
peg. Other strata of society will, we hope, also be included, 
for organized adult education cannot be allowed to remain the 
perquisite of the artisan. The workers in various depart- 
ments of finance, commerce and business are considering the 
' opening of similar classes. Education for citizenship, clear 
thinking for Canada, is the note of them all. 

Of their need we could supply examples from our neigh- 
bours, or if frank, from ourselves. Recently I read in a pro- 
minent Toronto daily a two-column report of a speech before 
the Empire Club by Mr. C. H. Cahan, K.C., till recently Di- 
rector of Public Safety, a position surely demanding ,if any 
in Canada, clearness of thought. Either Mr. Cahan or his 
reporter repeatedly used as synonymous the four words ‘“‘radi- 
cal’, “socialist’’, ‘Pacifist’, “Bolshevik.” It is fairly obvious 
that one or other or both of them stands badly in need of a 
W.E. A. course based on Socratic question and answer. 

Will not all this cost a great deal of money? it is said. 
Indeed it will. More than one mill in the dollar, by a long 
way. The projected part-time education of adolescents will 
mean more schools, more teachers, more training of teachers, 
etc., etc. If the Universities are to branch out as they should, 
aiding not only the W. E. A., but every department of citizen- 
ship and of life, their incomes must be doubled and trebled. 
At present the University of Toronto gets from the Province 
about $500,000 a year, and the Governors have to go cap in 
hand to the Cabinet to beg that the deficits may be met. 
Queen’s University is treated with still less liberality. You 
should have seen my class of workingmen when I explained 
this to them. ‘‘Do you mean to say,” they exclaimed, “that the 
University of Toronto has in the past asked the Legislature 
for money and been refused?” 

“T do, indeed.” 

“Then,” they said, ‘“‘the next time that the University has 
occasion to ask, let it publish the names of any members of 
Parliament who seem unwilling to give to Education all it 
wants, and we will make it our business to see that if they 
represent working class constituencies, they are defeated at. 
the next election.” 
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The money must be found, whether by the municipalities 
or by the provinces or by the federal government. Personally 
I believe that though the provincial administrations can do 
more, federal money must also be found for education. What 
about the B.N.A. Act? If the B.N.A. Act stands in the way of 
education, then the collision will be “vara bad for the coo.” 
If, to find adequate funds for education, we must change the 
B.N.A. Act, then by all means let us change it; the B.N.A. Act 
was made for Canada, and not Canada for the B.N.A. Act. 
But I am fairly confident that our statesmen will be far-sighted 
enough and astute enough to find a way out of the difficulty 
without needing to have recourse to so drastic a remedy. But 
however it comes, the money must be had: education needs it. 

A more important criticism was voiced recently by a 
farmer. “The backbone of Great Britain,” he said, “is its 
manufacturing industry. England must stand or fall ag it 
makes or does not make a great manufacturing civilization. 
There the W. E. A. is essential. But the backbone of Canada 
is the farmer. Already one of our great problems, perhaps 
the greatest, is the drift from the country to the city. By the 
census of 1911 rural Ontario was shown to have decreased 
about 50,000 in population, urban Ontario to have increased 
about 400,000. This Workers’ Educational Association of 
yours can in Canada only have the result of making town life 
still more pleasant, and so drawing the country lad more and 
more to the city.” To this my only answer is that we must 
find a better way of keeping up our rural population than that 
of making town life not only unattractive but contrary to citi- 
zenship. The farmer is the backbone of Canada; much must 
be done in and for our rural schools; they must be given a new 
status and a new attractiveness. But to deprive the city 
worker of his due is not the best way of ensuring it to the 
farmer. 

In England and Scotland the education of the adult work- 
ingman is thus being linked up with the trained minds of the 
Universities, with profit to both; and it was Oxford—Oxford 
with her beauty, her charm, her uncommercial witchery— 
which saw the vision and which first set herself to realize it. 
two clagses only have opposed the W. E. A.—the reactionaries, 
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or stand-patters, whose political and economic thinking goes 
no further than buying in the cheapest market and selling in 
the dearest; and the Bolshevik, the preacher of a revolutionary 
class hatred, whose perverted vision cannot widen itself to 
take in the whole community. Capital, Labour, Government; 
such is the trinity which must solve our problems of the 
future; and it can only solve them if we regard education as 
the spirit which must vivify and transform the mass; as a 
spirit transfusing the community and lasting not to the age 
of fourteen, not to eighteen, not through the undergraduate 
career, but through life. 
W. L. GRANT. 

Upper Canada College, Toronto. 


MATER DOLOROSA 
And some there be, which have no memorial 


Sons of my bosom, who fought for me, died for me, 
Saw me in peril and answered my call, 

Blithely laid Youth’s fairest treasures aside for me, 
What can I give you who gave me your all? 


What can I give you who smiled as you fell for me, 
Fell to preserve for me all I possess? 

Great was your love that you gladly faced hell for me; 
Can I show greater who loved you no less? 


Life can I give you, though proudly I boast of you? 
Nay, years will pass and oblivion come: 

Some famous names will endure, but for most of you 
Life passed with death, and our annals are dumb. 


Yet this you know, that the blood which you spilt for me 
Flowed not in vain, for your purpose is won: 
Proof against Time is the fabric you built for me; 
This be your guerdon whose journey is done. 


Pyramids, palaces, ages past numbering fe: 
Stand, though their builders renownless have died: 
So will your fame through the years you are slumbering 
Fade, but the work of your hands will abide. 
W. D. Woodhead. 
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A CHAPLAIN AT THE FRONT. 


on 


FEW weeks ago there appeared in the various Church 

papers a message from the Chaplains of the Overseas 
Military Forces of Canada to the Churches at home. It well 
repays study. It is a clear, considered statement of the con- 
victions formed by the overwhelming majority of our chap- 
lains, as the result of years spent by them with the troops on 
the Western front. It is signed by all the chaplains holding 
administrative posts when the message was written. The 
signers represent all the chief branches of the Christian 
Church in Canada except the Roman Catholic. That fact of 
itself gives an idea of the organization of our chaplains’ de- 
partment, and of its unity. The organization came about 
gradually, until at last the whole department overseas was 
administered by Canon Almond, loyally supported by men 
styled “assistant directors of chaplain services” for England, 
the Lines of Communication, the Canadian Corps, and the 
Roman Catholics. When we first went to France, in February, 
1915, there were seven or eight chaplains in a division; this 
was later increased to thirteen, and finally to seventeen. Pre- 
sumably the establishment would not have been increased 
unless chaplains had been found to be of some use. 

The thorough organization of the department came gradu- 
ally, but happily we had unity from the first. The Roman 
Catholics had their separate church parades, but otherwise all 
worshipped together. Separate services for Anglicans, Pres- 
byterians, Methodists, and so on, were never thought of. 
Usually the chaplains in a brigade took the services more or 
less in turn, but the chaplain’s church connection was never 
obtruded. The troops were interested in the man, not in his 
particular church connection, and, as a rule, it never occurred 
to a chaplain to ask about the “denomination” of his closest 
friends any more than it occurred to him to ask what they 
were “worth” in cash. 

From the first we had unity, and from the first we had 
the almost universal support of commanders and men in auth- 
ority. When, for instance, a battalion or battery paraded for 
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church, all the officers were present, and the Brigadier was 
almost certain to attend one of the services held in his bri- 
gade. Even commanders who made no profession of religion 
recognized the value of worship, and whether they ordered or 
invited their men to attend, they themselves took the lead. 
This unity and this support we had from the first; other things 
came in time. It was found out little by little how much a 
chaplain might do. Even on Salisbury Plain, for instance, in 
the winter of 1914-15, when part of our work was to find out 
what our work was, chaplains were placed in charge of the 
libraries and recreation-tents established for the troops, and 
a chaplain might be asked to drill a platoon. At first many 
people supposed that a chaplain’s only duties were to hold 
church parades, and to conduct funerals. To be sure, these 
remained part of his work. Most people know the arguments 
for and against church parades. It might be urged that 
human beings could not be forced to worship, that church 
parades were wearisome, and gave men a “scunner” “against 
religion. Well, church parades had no monopoly of being 
wearisome, a review could be a weariness to both flesh and 
spirit. And it might be urged in reply that since in the army 
everything else was done by parades, worship must be thought 
a matter of small account if it alone were excepted. But the 
chaplains were not responsible for the practice of church 
parades. The army, divisional, and subordinate commanders 
themselves ordered them, and they might reasonably be ex- 
pected to know what was good for their men. Our business, 
as chaplains, was to carry out their orders, and see that wor- 
ship was held every week in every unit when this was possible. 
Of course it was out of the question for troops in the line, and 
if a battalion came out of the line into reserve, on a Saturday 
night, no one dreamed of church parade next day. The Sunday 
then was, in the literal sense, a day of rest, and surely rest 
was what the troops needed. But when a battalion or other 
unit could quite conveniently parade for church on a Sunday 
morning, it did so, and what surprised one was the attention 
given, and the response of practically every man. Let a chap- 
lain only show himself human, and he had no difficulty at all. 
The hollow square formation was admirable for some pur- 
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poses; it was fatal for worship. Therefore the order was 
given to close in, and the men came close together, usually 
breaking rank. If service was held out-of-doors, as it generally 
was, and the ground was dry, they sat during lesson and ser- 
mon. If it was wet, or the day cold, they would be asked, half- 
way through the service, to mark time at the double, and they 
did this with a will. This simple plan brought two great 
gains, it put people’s blood into circulation, and it got the 
men’s sympathy, for they saw that the chaplain was doing all 
he could to make them comfortable. Then it was his business 
to use the opportunity, and say what he had to say, clearly, 
directly, and briefly. If he did this, the troops gave him the 
best of attention. The service lasted about half an hour. We 
began with a hymn, led, whenever possible, by the regimental 
band. This was followed by the prayer of general confession, 
perhaps one or two others, and the Lord’s Prayer. Then came 
another hymn, a scripture lesson, and the sermon, followed by 
the national anthem and the blessing. A chaplain was not tied 
down to any fixed order, but most of us found this the best. 
The Roman Catholics had the privilege of| worshipping in the 
parish churches of France and Belgium, where these existed. 
The others worshipped in the huts or tents of the Y.M.C.A. or 
the Chaplain Service, when these were big enough, but usu- 
ally, in summer and winter alike, church parades were held in 
the open. Our smaller services were held in all manner of 
places—farmhouse squares, barns, billets, cellars, gun-pits, 
dug-outs—wherever men could be got together. The services 
termed “voluntary,” in distinction from church parades, were 
usually held on the Sunday evening, or they might be held on 
a week evening, when the unit concerned had been unable to 
meet for Sunday worship. These services were a pure joy. 
There was no constraint about them, men were free to attend 
or to stay away, just as they pleased. In point of fact a most 
gratifying number usually did attend, Roman Catholics often 
among them. If a band was available, it might play for half 
an hour before the service began, but there was no attempt 
made to lure men to worship under pretence of a band con- 
cert or a cinema show. Any attempt of that kind would have 
been resented. Men came to a religious service, and they 
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knew it. The usual order was to have a number of hymns, 
for the most part chosen by the men, both before and after 
the prayer. If the service was held in a Y.M.C.A. hut, the 
Y.M.C.A. officer usually led this song service. Otherwise a 
chaplain led it. It was noticeable that at these services the 
hymns chosen were seldom martial; for the most part they 
were hymns of devotion and intercession. Then the cnaplain 
read a brief lesson from scripture, and spoke. If the building 
was comfortable, he might speak as long as he would at an 
ordinary civilian service, always sure of attention. Often we 
had the celebration of Holy Communion at the close of these 
evening services. This was not because we preferred the 
evening hour; it was because circumstances were more favor- 
able than after a church parade. The men’s time was their 
own until 9 or 9.30 p.m. By remaining for the Communion 
service they ran no risk of missing a meal or of being absent 
from this or that parade. A large proportion of the men at- 
tending these voluntary services took Communion. It was al- 
ways understood that whatever chaplain administered the Sac- 
rament everyone wishing to partake was welcome. 

by Funerals were another regular part of a chaplain’s 
work. Even fairly quiet trench warfare, especially in the 
Ypres salient, took its toll of human life. Whenever possible, 
bodies were brought out for burial in the bigger military 
cemeteries, miles back of the line, where the graves were given 
every care. After a big fight, this was seldom possible; then 
the bodies were buried in the smaller cemeteries further for- 
ward, or were gathered together and buried in long trenches 
near the battlefield. Where mud or risk to the burying parties 
prevented even this, all that could be done was to identify the 
dead, and bury the bodies decently in an adjacent shell-hole. 
Always every effort was made to mark the graves. Some of 
the officers of the Graves Registration Units were particularly 
keen on this forward work. They were the only people auth- 
orized to use cameras, and send to relatives photographs of 
the graves. Wherever the funeral services were held, whether 
at a big cemetery far back, or in the shell-ridden forward area, 
they were most impressive. One felt that the military blanket 
was a more fitting shroud than the most costly coffin, and that 
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every man killed in action, who had really played the man, had 
met the finest end that any man could wish. 

But church services and funerals by no means made up 
the full work of a chaplain. Especially in the later years of 
the war, battalion and brigade chaplains often held classes for 
Bible study in their respective units. The number attending 
these might be small, but the effort was well repaid. Personal 
intercourse with men came to bulk more and more largely in 
the chaplain’s work. It seemed to come to some men as a great 
surprise when they discovered that a parson was not of neces- 
sity a milksop or a fool. When he deserved their confidence 
by showing himself a true man, in rest billets and on the field 
alike, they usually talked to him most freely. Many a chap- 
lain will cherish as long as he lives the memory of personal 
conversations held with the fighting men of all ranks. 

It came to be more and more the custom for chaplains to 
live with their battalions or brigades in the line. At least one 
most capable battalion commander, who had been rather 
averse to having a chaplain occupy space in dug-outs, or run 
what he thought needless risk, allowed his chaplain to go in 
and live with the medical officer. The result was that next 
time his battalion went in, the colonel decreed that whoever 
stayed out, and lived back at the transport lines, the chaplain 
would certainly go in. The chaplain was overjoyed, and after 
that there was no question as to his place. Of course, living 
and moving with his unit gave a chaplain the best of oppor- 
tunities for doing his part in a fight. Sometimes, when the 
men went “over the top”, the chaplain went with them. But 
even without doing this, he might help to render first-aid to 
the wounded at a regimental aid-post, or he might direct 
squads of stretcher-bearers, himself lending a hand to men 
wounded, but able to hobble with a little help. The heroism of 
the wounded was beyond praise, and their gratitude for a 
drink of cold water or hot coffee or cocoa, pathetic. Often the 
chaplains distinguished themselves in rescuing the wounded. 
It was chiefly for such work that, in one division alone, in a 
little over two years, half a dozen were awarded the Military 
Cross. After the capture of Vimy Ridge, for instance, one 
chaplain, who had worked nobly during the fighting, remained 
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there for several days after his division had been relieved, to 
finish the work of burying the dead. Although we then held 
the ridge, it was still being liberally sprayed with shrapnel by 
the enemy’s guns. One day, two of our generals, making a 
round of the positions, came on this chaplain busy bringing in 
wounded as well as: directing the work of collecting the dead. 
They were so impressed with his work that a note of appre- 
ciation of it was sent to the divisional chaplain. The latter at 
once saw the chaplain’s battalion commander, and suggested 
that the battalion chaplain should be recommended for the 
Military Cross. Already, as it turned out, he had been recom- 
mended by the Colonel, on account of previous work. When 
the second recommendation was sent in, supported by the 
General’s letter, the award was soon made. 


In addition to such work as has been described, there 
were the lines of work indicated in this sentence from the 
Chaplain’s Message to which reference has already been 
made: “It has been our privilege to organize concerts, super- 
intend sports, select billets, provide extra comforts, write let- 
ters, establish canteens, and in a score of ways identify our- 
selves with the soldier’s daily life.” 


In the latter years of the war, every one of our divisions 
had its concert party arranged by divisional headquarters, and 
made up of the best talent to be found in the division. The 
concerts given, and the plays composed and performed in the 
war-zone, were sometimes elaborate, and always excellent, and 
in the best of taste. The men flocked to these entertainments, 
for they enjoyed the best. Sometimes the Y.M.C.A. officers 
organized concerts; at other times this work fell to the chap- 
lains. Occasionally, at an impromptu concert, a man might 
sing or recite something a.-trifle “‘off colour’, but the chairman 
had no need to intervene. Although for the moment there 
might be a laugh, the audience always made it clear that they 
did not want that sort of thing. Similarly both Y.M.C.A. offi- 
cers and chaplains helped to organize games and sports. Often 
a battalion chaplain, who happened to be a good athlete, was 
asked by the Colonel to act as sports officer. It gave him a 
great opportunity, for the chaplain who could “play the game” 
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of baseball or football as well as the game of war, naturally 
came closer to the men 

In the matter of canteens, moving pictures, recreation 
rooms, and coffee-stalls, the Y.M.C.A. and the Chaplains’ de- 
partment were both active. Rivalry was avoided by the sim- 
ple pla nof operating in different places. This “social” part of 
our work came into existence gradually, as need arose. In 
1918, it was handed over to the Y.M.C.A., but for a long time 
we had about a third as many such institutions as the Y.M.C.A. 
During the fighting on the Somme in the late autumn of 1916, 
for instance, our chaplains’ department had two coffee-stalls 
in the forward area—a smaller one, operated only at night, 
near the entrance of “10th Street”, the long communication 
trench leading from the Bapaume Road to the front line, and 
a big stall, in Poziéres, open day and night, supplying hot 
coffee, cigarettes, and such articles as biscuits, and bully-beef, 
free of charge, to upwards of five thousand men every twenty- 
four hours. The funds were obtained almost entirely from 
the twopences that the men, when in reserve, gladly paid to 
see the moving picture shows, and from the five per cent. pro- 
fits on canteen sales. 

Living and moving with the troops, chaplains came _ to 
know their needs. Consequently they were one of the best 
distributing agencies for the supplies of “‘comforts”’ of all sorts 
—socks, chocolate, and a host of other gifts—sent so generous- 
ly by good: people at home to “the boys” at the front. 

When tending the wounded, or meeting men personally, 
chaplains often had the chance of writing letters for them, 
occasionally, at the men’s own request, about the most inti- 
mate domestic affairs. And it came to be the custom, that 
whenever possible, after a chaplain had buried a man killed 
in action, he wrote to his next of kin, giving all the available 
information about his death. Often the company or battery 
commander wrote as well. Time and again men killed in ac- 
tion left behind them splendid records of work well done. It 
was a real pleasure to write this to the relatives. The hosts of 
letters, full of grateful appreciation, received in reply, proved 
that the time spent in collecting this information and in writ- 
ing such letters was spent to good purpose. 
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The regular routine in the war-zone became familiar. 
Until the last three great months of open warfare, life on one 
part of the front was pretty much like that of another. Once 
one mastered the geography of the new area, he knew more or 
less what to expect. But the life, however familiar, never lost 
its charm. Everywhere one was made welcome. One had the 
companionship of men of all ranks who were soldiers and gen- 
tlemen, and the chaplain had a congregation of young men, 
brought together for a high purpose, the finest congregation 
that a minister could wish. 

Sometimes we had visits from representative Canadian 
clergymen of note. Every facility was given them for meeting 
and addressing the troops. On one occasion an Anglican 
bishop, serving as chaplain at a base hospital, visited one of 
our divisions, holding Confirmation, and afterwards seeing 
some troops in the line. The arrangements for his tour were 
made by the Roman Catholic A.D.C.S., a Franciscan monk, 
and the visitor was escorted to Vimy Ridge by the senior chap- 
lain of the division, a Presbyterian minister. To us there was 
nothing remarkable in this, but it struck the bishop forcibly 
as an instance of the co-operation found in our Canadian Chap- 
lain Service. On Sunday, Ist July, 1917, the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of Confederation, a notable church parade of a whole in- 
fantry brigade was held near divisional headquarters, when 
the preacher was Dr. Simms, the Principal Chaplain of the 
British Expeditionary Force. On another occasion the same 
division was honoured by a visit from Dr. Simms and Dr. 
Wallace Williamson, minister of St. Giles’s, Edinburgh. The 
latter’s address to the troops will long be remembered. Some- 
times we had the pleasure of entertaining visitors. At other 
times we were ourselves entertained, notably on the summer 
afternoon, when Sir Henry Horne, the ‘First Army Com- 
mander, entertained all his chaplains at his headquarters, on 
the beautiful chateau grounds at Ranchicourt. 

Such were some of the activities and the diversions of the 
chaplains in the Canadian Corps. Whatever else they might 
do, their work, first of all, was spiritual. What was the result 
of this work? And were the troops, on the whole, the better 
or the worse for their experience in the war? Such questions 
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was human and energetic, the hearers must have got some 
benefit. Certainly the chaplains themselves did. As to the 
second question, whether men came through the war the better 
or the worse for their experience, the truth, so far as one may 
venture an opinion, is that life in the army accentuated tend- 
encies for good or for evil. Some men undoubtedly learned 
bad habits, and injured themselves. Probably they would have 
done the same at home, although not so quickly. But most of 
those, officers and others, with whom I discussed the question, 
were convinced that the great majority came through the 
ordeal stronger, more self-reliant, more capable men. Hun- 
dreds of schoolboys, enlisting in the ranks, were given commis- 
sions, and assigned responsible work. They bore the responsi- 
bility, and came out, when they survived, mature men. Among 
all ranks the strict discipline, willingly submitted to, had its 
effect, so that the Canadians, at first looked at rather askance, 
earned the reputation of being one of the best disciplined corps 
in the British Army. Such discipline could hardly fail to tell 
on a man for good. Again, if the language ordinarily heard 
can be taken as a criterion of the moral tone of the troops, 
there seems to be no doubt about the general improvement; for 
it is the almost universal testimony, so far as I am aware, that 
much less objectionable language was heard towards the end 
of the war than at the beginning. A visitor to the corps, 
strolling through a village where troops were billeted, and not- 
ing them closely, was struck by the scarcity of any objection- 
able language. With regard to the behaviour and character 
of the average soldier—if one may use this term when every 
sort of man was found in the army—the verdict depends on 
the standard applied. Judge men by the language some of 
them could use on occasion, and by the fact that when on leave, 
away from restraint, some of them played the fool exceeding- 
ly: and one might conclude that they were going straight to 
the devil. Judge the same men by their endurance and heroism 
in war, by their utter heedlessness of personal risk when there 
were wounded comrades to be rescued, by their tenderness to 
the wounded, equal to a woman’s, by their patient bearing of 
pain, by their perfect courtesy to nursing sisters, and all other 
good women: apply this standard, and one might well conclude 
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have often been asked. They are hard to answer. As regards 
the first, it is seldom easy to gauge the results of a minister’s 
work, and that of an army chaplain is no exception. If one 
may judge by the attention always given to a chaplain who 
that the men were gentlemen without stain and without re- 
proach. If anyone wants a true estimate of the fighting men, 
by one who knew and loved them, let him read Donald Han- 
key’s “Student in Arms.” And if one is to be fair to the 
troops, let him remember that of necessity they were herded 
together in thousands in the war-zone, enduring the appalling 
discomfort of winter trench warfare, and, when out of the 
line, often billeted in barns hardly fit for cattle, or even in 
dug-outs that rabbits would have shunned, and that these men, 
living in sordid surroundings, were far from home, cut off 
altogether from the refining influence of good women: let one 
bear in mind such facts as these before he condemns even the 
worst offenders harshly. Few men in the army were saints, 
although some were. But the vast majority were true soldiers, 
and played the man. Some, like the Commander-in-Chief, 
were avowed Christian men, and usually on that account the 
better soldiers. More made little profession of religion, but 
one learned that there was among them a vast amount of 
what Donald Hankey well calls “inarticulate religion.” Here 
is an incident that may illustrate. One summer afternoon in 
1915, during the fighting at Festubert, a group of officers, off 
duty, were met together in a café in Bethune. Among them 
was a subaltern, older than most, who fairly worshipped his 
aged mother. Speaking to a chaplain seated next him he said, 
“By the way, this may interest you. You know I’ve got a lot 
of pretty tough nuts in my platoon, and I may be a pretty 
tough nut myself.” (In point of fact, he was not.) “Well, the 
other day we were going into a scrap that promised to be hot; 
so I said to my lads: ‘Boys, I’ve got an old mother at home 
who is praying for me; don’t you think we might have a word 
of prayer before going into this scrap?’ ‘Sure, sure, sir.’ So 
we had it. Then we went in, and it was hot, damned hot—I 
beg your pardon; it was very warm—and when we came out, 
one of these fellows said to me, ‘See here, Mr. en cat 
a bit shabby to ask God to help us in a scrap, and not thank 
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Him when we get out?’ So we had a little prayer of thanks- 
giving, then and there.” 

As a chaplain looks back on his time spent in the war- 
zone, he sees more clearly than ever what a privilege it was. 
Life there was in many ways far easier than the life of a 
clergyman in a civil charge. A chaplain had no worry about 
finances; his rations, his quarters, and his pay were secure. 
He was free from all vexatious criticism. In civil life, a 
clergyman is too often, in spite of himself, in a class apart. 
An army chaplain was identified with the life of the troops. 
With them he lived, and moved, and had his being. Many a 
man, recalling his experience in the army, can say: “I have 
lived.” A clergyman, who served either as combatant or as 
chaplain, could wish for no richer life than he had among the 
fighting men. 

A. M. GORDON. 
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ALLENBY’S FIRST ATTEMPT ON JERUSALEM: A 
CHAPTER IN SCOTTISH MILITARY HISTORY.* 


I. Introductory. 


ATE in March, 1918, the 52nd (Lowland) Division was 
L ordered from the lines which it had constructed north of 
Jaffa, to join Haig’s forces in France. With that movement 
terminated the episode which still affects all its members with 
an emotion livelier than does any other, even in the great 
concluding struggles of the war—the advance of Allenby. 

It is my intention to describe, in the following pages, the 
most memorable but least known of the operations in that 
great campaign, the first attempt to capture Jerusalem. 

A brief outline must first be given of the earlier career of 
the division; for like all the other divisional units of the war, 
it could boast no inheritance of glorious memories, and, even 
within its own territorial district, it was better known in de- 
tail through its constituent battalions than as a whole. A 
creature of yesterday, it must submit to the indignity of being 
described. 

The twelve battalions, constituting till 1918 the infantry 
of the Division, were grouped into the 155th, 156th, and 157th 
Brigades of the Imperial Army, and represented the main ter- 
ritorial contribution made by the Lowland districts of Scot- 
land. Of the 155th Brigade, the 4th and 5th King’s Own Scot- 
tish Borderers belonged to the Border counties and Dumfries- 
shire, the 4th and 5th Royal Scots Fusiliers to Ayrshire. Of 
the 156th Brigade, the 4th Royal Scots inherited the volunteer 
traditions of the Queen’s Edinburgh Rifles; the 7th Royal Scots 
were drawn largely from the districts of Leith, Musselburgh, 
and Dalkeith, with a strong body of Lanark men attached from 
the 8th Highland Light Infantry, while Glasgow was represent- 
ed by the 7th and 8th Scottish Rifles. The 157th Brigade 
should have been constituted entirely out of Glasgow bat- 
talions—the 5th, 6th and 7th Highland Light Infantry were 


*I am indebted to Major-General John Hill, C.B., D.S.O., A.D.C., 
for the official records on which this sketch is based, and take this oppor- 
tunity of thanking him for this and very many other acts of courtesy 
and kindness. 
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all recruited in that district. But the 8th and 9th battalions 
of that regiment were not available, and the vacant place was 
taken by the 5th Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders, a Green- 
ock territorial unit. The organization of the Division was 
completed by the inclusion of the Ist, 2nd, and 3rd Lowland 
Field Ambulances, the 410th, 412th, and 413th Field Com- 
panies, R. E., and the 26l1st, 262nd, and 264th Brigades, 
R.F.A. By one of the whimsical accidents of war, the original 
Divisional Train, while it accompanied the force to Egypt, 
and sent detachments to Gallipoli, speedily lost its original 
connection, and accompanied the 10th (Irish) Division to Ser- 
via and Macedonia. Even after its return to Egypt in Au- 
gust, 1917, only the commanding officer, Colonel Matthew, 
- with one other officer and a few details, found their way back 
to their own Division. The actual personnel of the train 
came from the 31st Division. 

With the last exception, the 52nd was in a very real sense 
the product of Lowland Scotland. Its men were not only 
drawn from every district south of the Clyde and Forth, but 
represented with great fidelity all the occupations to be found 
in that most flourishing part of Scotland. The Glasgow and 
Edinburgh battalions were composed of city men, clerks, 
mechanics, employees in the great business houses and muni- 
cipal departments, with a sprinkling from the arts and profes- 
sions, architects, teachers, or gentlemen of leisure, who had 
joined as privates in the great burst of patriotism at the be- 
ginning of the war. The Argylls furnished men from the ship- 
yards of the lower Clyde, engineers from Greenock and Port- 
Glasgow, and a fair sprinkling of Highlanders from the West- 
ern Islands. The characteristic note of the 7th Royal Scots was 
its skill in mining, for its men came not only from the coal 
mines of the East Coast, but also, as has been mentioned, from 
Lanarkshire. To all these must be added the weavers and fac- 
tory hands, farmers and tradesmen of the Borders and S. W. 
counties, who formed the Borderers and Fusiliers. 

The Division, then, was in itself a little Scottish world, 
and its nationality was always beyond dispute. Its rank and 
file had the Lowland toughness of physical build, humorous 
caution, and practical shrewdness, and that unwillingness to 
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own defeat which the Lowlander shares with his Highland 
cousin. They remained from first to last tenaciously provin- 
cial, and it was strange, three years after war had started, 
to hear the Lowland dialect startle the silence of the desert, or 
to listen to discussions of the deeds of Glasgow and Edinburgh 
football heroes, while memories of patriarchs and Arab con- 
querors and crusading adventurers called from the surround- 
ing groves and hills. : 


By October, 1917, the Division had already had a history 
and had acquired its first military traditions. At the out- 
break of the war two-thirds of the battalions had been at once 
despatched to coast defence work, garrisoning the East Coast 
of Scotland, furnishing posts for the great Clyde shipyards, and 
fulfilling a score of minor duties on the lower Firth of Clyde. 
They had been finally organized as a Division in the spring of 
1915, and had seen actual war for the first time in their land- 
ings on Gallipoli in June and July of that year. They dated 
their first stricken fields from June 28th and July 12th, 1915, 
the days on which they first went over the top and paid their 
first tithe to the war-god—dates likely to remain for long 
memorial days with the survivors. Egypt saw them once 
more at the beginning of 1916, and, after a spell of garrison 
work in the Canal Zone, they had been the first infantry to 
share in the advance which ended so disastrously for the 
Turks at Romani. Step by step thereafter they had accom- 
panied the rail head and the pipe line through Salmana, 
Mada’an, Mazar and half a dozen other hods and birs and 
wadis, till the struggles round Gaza anchored them for a sea- 
son just in front of the Wadi Guzzee. 

The months between the second battle of Gaza, and the 
beginning of Allenby’s advance were perhaps the least event- 
ful, but by no means the least happy in their memories. All 
that time, the Division lay within a sector bounded by the 
Mediterranean on the left, and the strange mound of Tell el 
Jemmi on the right. The hills and valleys and villages there 
became household words in Fifty-Second camps. There was 
Samson Ridge in front of Gaza near the sea, where the Fusi- 
liers and Borderers scored their first success in raiding; Kurd 
Valley, with its barley covered slopes, where the Turk used 
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sometimes to snipe with H. E. at rash pedestrians; Blazed 
Hill and Lees Hill, where, in early days of the siege, battalions 
had worked en masse, in open moonlight, at the trenches, and 
the Turks had let them dig. Still further to the right, and 
inland, were Mansurah Ridge and the Apex, with their memo- 
ries of dour and trying patrol work in the summer months, 
and Mendur with its fleas, and the redoubts from which the 
look-out posts could see the heights above Shellal and the other 
wing of the British defensive line. 


During these passive months the engineers of the Divi- 
sion had dug wells and laid wire roads and organized the de- 
fences of the district. Night after night the camels of the 
train had borne their loads from railhead to dumps, and from 
dumps to the widely scattered trenches. Organization had 
settled down into a steady routine; and, apart from an inevi- 
table increase in septic sores, the medical and sanitary sec- 
tions had contrived to maintain a wonderful standard of health. 
By autumn, the Division had come to regard itself as a great 
united family, doing its work steadily if without brilliance. 

With the arrival of the new commander-in-chief, Sir Ed- 
mund Allenby, another chapter in the history of the Division 
began. The reputation of General Allenby as a “strafer” 
and man of decisive action, had preceded him; nor had the 
Expeditionary force long to wait before they felt his influence. 
The whole army was reorganized, overhauled, and unified, and 
fresh energy introduced with his revision of tha various 
staffs. For the 52nd this upturn meant their inclusion in the 
new Twenty-first Corps, and the arrival of a new Divisional 
General. Major-General John Hill, C.B., D.S.0O., A.D.C., was 
an officer of the Indian Army, with a record in France, Gal- 
lipoli, and Egypt to his credit, and his restless energy and 
quick decisivenesss soon told on his command. Nowhere per- 
haps was his hand felt so distinctly as in the restoration of the 
infantry section as the fundamental fact in the working of 
battalions. In the new training, every man was made to feel 
himself an essential part of a distinct small unit, and indis- 
pensable there. It meant a quickening of individual initiative 
in the whole division. Under General Hill were three 
Brigadiers of widely differing characteristics, but all tried 
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men, and all Gallipoli veterans; Pollock McCall of the 155th, 
Leggett, of the 156th, and Hamilton Moore of the 157th. 

The Division was now on the threshold of a systematic 
conquest of Southern Palestine. A short description of the 
country they were to traverse becomes therefore necessary. 
Southern Palestine, from Gaza on toward Haifa and Mount 
Carmel, lies divided into several successive belts of land, each 
running from north to south, and varying widely in its charac- 
teristics and suitability for operations. From the sea-beach, 
varying in breadth from place to place, stretches a land of 
sand-dunes. The shore usually rises in abrupt sand-cliffs, 
from which the dunes mount up in tumbled and wandering 
ridges to meet the firmer soil further inland It is a region 
of no cultivation and little growth save here and there some 
clumps of palms or fig-trees. Water there is for those who 
care to dig in the sand near the beach, and much of it is drink- 
able, although all of it is impregnated with salts of one kind or 
another. For military purposes, the coastal sand affords 
always the worst of roads for marching, and its many mounds 
and hollows, combined as these are with broad stretches of 
practically coverless sand, make defence easy to a force strong 
in machine guns, and attack correspondinigly expensive and 
difficult. In the sand region there is only a scattered popula- 
tion, except in the capital city, Gaza, and in the vicinity of 
Askalon. 

But on the border-line where the firmer soil begins, one 
finds Herbieh with its orange groves; Mejdel, the only rival 
in these parts to Gaza, as a seat of government, and further 
north Beshshit, Yebnah, Katrah and Mughar. All these 
places lie in the second strip of Palestine and form part of the 
valley of Sharon, which runs just within the sandy region, 
with a varying breadth, from Carmel in the north to Mejdel 
in the south. This is a region where systematic cultivation 
begins, with water in its subsoil, and in the spring a fair ap- 
pearance of verdure and numerous wild flowers. For the sol- 
dier, it is a country of firmer roads, occasional supplies of 
oranges, scant water, and defensible ridges and heights, which 
the Division was to find, to its cost, ideal posts for machine 
gun fire. But the dominating military feature of the plain 
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of Sharon is the railway which runs throughout its entire 
length from south to north, and has its strategic centre and 
most vulnerable point at Junction station, where the branch 
line to Jerusalem turns eastward to that city. 

Into the region of the coastal plain run the foothills or 
Shephelah, the next subdivision of the land, a slightly elevated 
tract of cultivated ground, producing barley and wheat, figs, 
olives, and higher up, vines. For the purposes of this history 
its military characteristics may be disregarded It was only 
a halfway house between the plain and the Judaean hills. 
With these hills we come to the region of dominating interest 
for our history, as previously for all invaders of Palestine. 
It is true that Napoleon refused to turn aside to snatch at the 
prize, Jerusalem, which they hold in their bosom. But Napo- 
leon was an adventurer in a hurry, and had his position be- 
come more secure it is hard to believe that he would have 
resisted the fascination which the Holy City exercises on 
imaginative minds, or have ignored the influences which the 
prestige of occupying it always exerts over the East. Here, 
then, was the centre of political interest and the crux of the 
strategic situation. 


A more detailed examination of the military characteris- 
tics of this hill countary may be deferred until later; but it 
may here be said that the two obvious approaches to Jerusa- 
lem from the plain are the railway line which enters the hills 
by the Wadi es Surar, and runs to its destination with a wide 
fling south through Bittir, and the mail road which takes a 
directer and more northern course by Kubab, Latron, and 
Kuryat el Enab. As we shall see, political considerations and 
military necesssities directed the 52nd-Division in its march 
on Jerusalem by a most complicated and difficult approach 
farther north than either of the recognized routes. 

It is possible now to summarize the difficulties of terrain 
in front of the British force. Should the campaign be di- 
rected, on the left, towards Jaffa, the worst difficulties would 
simply be the heavy coastal sand, the initial scarcity of water, 
the frequency of good local rearguard positions, and, now and 
then, as at the Wadi Hesi or the Wadi Sukereir, lines formed 
by deep dry water courses where the retiring enemy would find 
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positions ready made for his new defensive works. But if 
Jerusalem should become an objective for the forces operating 
on the plains, there were wretched roads (all save one), hill 
passes susceptible of easy defence, wadi openings which ended 
in blind alleys against Turkish hill defences, and mountain vil- 
lages lofty and terraced, each capable of being converted into 
a machine-gun fortress, and commanded from heights still 
further back, if the British attack should succeed. 


As for local sources of supply, the region in front of Al- 
lenby’s force was singularly poor. There were orange groves 
in plenty, especially near Jaffa, and it would sometimes be 
possible to purchase—at a price—some brown bread from Jew- 
ish or German colonies like Katrah, Sarona, or Mulebbis, or a 
very occasional supply of fresh meat—even in the hills. But, 
short of Jaffa, there was no real centre of supply, and the only 
certainties were the staple bully beef, biscuit and tea; and 
these might well arrive in scanty quantities, should the ad- 
vance push on into the roadless hill countary. 


II. The Advance on Jerusalem., 


In Sir Edmund Allenby’s plan of campaign the primary 
fact was a crushing stroke at the left flank of the Turkish 
army, and that he had entrusted to the mounted troops, with 
the support of infantry from the Twentieth Corps. As a 
secondary operation of very great importance he had also 
ordered an assault on the defensive works at Gaza. But as 
the British right lingered after the victory at Beersheba, and 
the troops near the sea pushed on through Gaza, driving the 
Turks before them in a series of hard-fought actions, the 
strategic balance between the flanks altered The British left, 
with the 52nd Division in front, took the lead, and hustled 
the enemy in the maritime section from position . after 
position. Indeed, so headlong was the infantry advance 
that, for once at least in open warfare, the staff watched infan- 
try showing cavalry their heels, and rescuing them repeatedly 
from serious difficulties. Night actions on the 7th-8th, 8th- 
9th, and 10th-11th November dislodged the enemy from the 
line of the Wadi Hesi and the old Philistine city of Esdud, and 
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a great concerted advance between Nov. 11th and Nov. 15th 
secured the important junction where the Turkish railway 
branches east to Jerusalem and north towards Jaffa, and made 
the occupation of that latter city certain. But between the 
15th and the 18th of November the plans of the 52nd 
Division suffered a sudden and dramatic change. On the 
first of these dates the three brigades took up their lines from 
Katrah, through Mansurah to Yebnah, looking towards Jaffa. 
On the morning of the 18th the staff were reconnoitring a 
defensive line in advance of Ludd. By evening orders had 
come for an advance straight into the heart of the Judaean 
hills. The meaning of the change was that the commander- 
in-chief had determined to make a sudden dash for Jerusalem, 
calculating on the demoralization of his opponents, and had 
entrusted the main stroke to the 52nd and 75th Divisions. By 
rights it was time for the Twentieth Corps to enter, but their 
transport arrangements could not get them up in time, and 
time was everything. The strategic situation might well be 
called extraordinary. The Turkish front now stretched from 
the sea through a long curve which bent rapidly to the south 
among the Judaean hills, and terminated on the Hebron road 
in front of the long delayed British right wing. It ran more 
or less parallel, and close to, the roads leading from Jaffa to 
Jerusalem, but north and north-west of the latter city it cir- 
cled sharply round to the south along a series of very strong 
hill positions, which must be carried before the Holy City 
fell. Still, it was an undefined and ragged line which would 
shatter into fragments before a bold stroke at any fundamen- 
tal point. Such a blow the 52nd and 75th Divisions were now 
asked to strike at the very heart. With the Yeomanry Divi- 
sion operating on the left towards Beitunia and Bireh, and the 
75th Division advancing towards the objective by a more 
southerly route, the 52nd was ordered to push straight on until 
it lay astride the Jerusalem-Nablous road. 


The dangers of the move were painfully obvious. To 
begin with, no matter how undefined the Turkish front or how 
efficient the cavalry support on the left, it was a flank march 
across an enemy front, and memories of all the flank marches 
form the beginning down to Von Kluck’s notorious venture 
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hardly recommended the repetition of such a manoeuvre. 
Apart altogether from the fate of the actual attack, the long 
line of communications from Ludd into the heart of the hills 
was dangerously open to attack. As events proved, even a 
partial check on the left exposed the whole line, for it lay 
throughout its entire length on the limit of the territory oc- 
cupied by us; and at many points it could be swept by fire 
from the Turkish guns—in places even by their machine guns. 


The nature of the country, too, complicated the task of 
the Division. It was a land of bald and stony hillsides, which 
fell steeply, sometimes through 2,000 feet, to rough water- 
courses—a jumbled mass of hilltops, precipices, glens and gul- 
lies. According to the maps, roads traversed it, more espe- 
cially from east to west, but all of them were rough, and most 
of them were sheep-tracks, impracticable for wheeled traffic, 
or even for camels, and permitting only of infantry advance 
in file or single file. The objectives of attack were certain to 
be villages perched on terraced hill slopes, as often as not com- 
manded by still steeper and more forbidding positions. It 
was a land where the hills and valleys presented continual sur- 
prises, and often, as the troops struggled in thin lines uphill 
and down dale, they would find some sudden turn of the way, 
or lift over hill-shoulder, expose them to unexpected frontal 
or enfilade fire. Cover of a kind there was from boulders or 
rough sangars, but trenching was of course impossible. 
Whatever protection there was naturally favored the defence, 
to whom the general lie of the land was already known. “Thae 
hills,” said an exasperated Scot on the march, “may be michty 
fine for yon Italians or airyplanes; but they’re no the place 
for ceevilisit sogers.” 

In two particulars especially the advancing force found 
the nature of the ground handicap their operations. The 
force co-operating on the left was cavalry, but the Judaean 
hills, as the Yeomanry discovered to their cost, were better 
fitted for mountain goats than horses. Besides this, since it 
was a country almost roadless and full of boulder-strewn and 
unexpected gradients, wheeled transport speedily became un- 
available; field guns could only be got forward by doubling or 
quadrupling the teams, and even the faithful camel, who had 
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seen the Division through so much already, found it difficult 
to keep his legs. One of the first duties demanded of a force 
which required all its rifle strength for the fighting line was 
that of road making. 

Some powerful arguments supported the plan of a head- 
long rush on Jerusalem. The Turks had been defeated, per- 
haps demoralized. If a sudden blow were struck at the 
heart, it was likely that something like a collapse would take 
place. The consequences of such a collapse were obvious. 
The force near the sea would be driven still more widely apart 
from that among the hills, and Nablous would be their first 
real point of union. It was important also to secure Jerusa- 
lem, the centre of three great eastern religions; and the suc- 
cess of a startling cowp de main was certain to deliver the city 
unspoiled into the hands of the conquerors, and magnify their 
prestige throughout the East. 


There were, however, arguments more strictly military. 
A considerable body of Turks still lay south of Jerusalem 
watching and checking the movements of the British right. 
Contained by the force in front of them, and threatened di- 
rectly in the rear by the capture of the Jerusalem road, they 
would have but one way of escape left, by Jericho; so that 
a sudden British occupation of the Holy City might at any mo- 
ment develop into a disaster for this southern Turkish wing. 

Once more, the Judaean hills, as has been pointed out, 
furnished an ideal field for resolute defence, and harassing 
guerilla warfare. They had seen, from first to last, many 
great armies foiled by the natural obstacles they offered. From 
a hill-crest on the way before the Division, Richard Coeur de 
Lion had turned back with the goal of all his aspirations in 
sight and yet unattained. Should unheroic measures be taken, 
the positions which, as we shall see, fell before two or three 
long marches and some resolute attacks, might take months to 
reduce; and these positions, even if they did not guarantee 
further successes, were of high value in themselves. 

It was with this blended cup of trouble and hope held out 
to them that the 52nd Division marched out from Ramleh 
and Ludd, in the words of the corps order, “to free Jerusalem 
from the degrading occupation of the Turk.” It was a ro- 
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mantic thought that perhaps the first Christian victors in 
Jerusalem for seven centuries might be of Scottish nation- 
ality. 


The adventure which began on November 18th, related as 
it happened, not as it should have happened, illustrates the 
difference between actual war and war as the journalists pic- 
ture it. Itis a story of long marches, wet and cold bivouacs, 
hard, apparently unremunerative fighting, with one or two 
superb passages of arms, where the troops of the Division 
saved not only themselves but the British line. The Brigades 
moved towards their ultimate objective by roads which at 
first held them separate. The 155th Brigade had marched 
from the Katrah area to Ramleh, and their road to Berfilya lay 
across the rough country near Annabeh. Meanwhile the 
156th, with the 157th behind them, pushed on to Ludd, the 
starting point for their venture. Now at last the weather 
broke. The troops had spent a long summer in almost un- 
broken sunshine. No doubt operations had commenced with 
a heavy thunderstorm and a downpour of rain which had set 
the water-courses in motion, but the early marches had been 
made in hot khamsin weather. Now the Judaean winter be- 
gan in grim earnest, and made the barren hills tenfold more 
forbidding than before. There was rain on the 18th, 19th 
and 20th, and the Division, accustomed to semi-tropical condi- 
tions, felt the change more acutely because they were advanc- 
ing in light order, bivouacing in the open with a maximum 
sleeping equipment of a blanket and a “‘bivvie” sheet for every 
two. The temperature fell, and as they advanced into the 
sleet of the hills, they were chilled to the bone besides being 
drenched to the skin. There were nights when the tired but 
sleepless battalions welcomed the first morning move as a less 
painful duty than the futile attempt to rest in cold and wet. 


The 19th of November was the beginning both of sorrows 
and adventures. The condition of the roads, the fact that a 
cavalry division had been put across their path, and the move- 
ment of long trains of guns and transport naturally hampered 
progress. It was not so much the distance marched as the 
protracted delays on the road which told on everyone. Ludd 
had been left early in the morning, and at Berfilya, which was 
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reached by the 157th Brigade about three in the afternoon, that 
brigade had to pass through the 156th. But at this point 
the 261st Brigade, R.F.A., finding the road impassable for 
guns, wheeled out of the column. It was a slow operation, 
for the ground beside the road was even worse; and the pass- 
age was not clear before five. At that hour, with the winter 
night beginning to set in, the 157th brigade pushed on to Beit 
Likia. It was a night of troubles. The rain was falling; 
the men stumbled along the stony pathway, feeling the strain 
of every step they marched, and cursing the surveyors who 
had represented the boulder-strewn hillsides in their maps as 
roads. ‘‘Wull nane of ye ca’ the feet from the that’s 
leadin’ on” was the most reproducible comment made by the 
men as they tramped on. Somewhere about ten at night, the 
column halted, drenched to the skin, and bivouacked as cheer- 
lessly as they had marched. The last of the transport did 
not arrive till one in the morning. The war had by this time 
passed out of the earlier simpler phases, and in the difficult 
work among the hills it was fortunate that on the staff were 
men who had had experience of Indian frontier fighting. In 
the advance towards Jerusalem nothing made further progress 
possible, but constant “‘picketing of the heights” a practice the 
necessity of which had been learned in a long series of wars 
with Indian hill tribes. 





At five the column was once more on its way, its main ob- 
jective the capture of Beit Dukku, a village in the hills to the 
north of the Beit Likia road. Unfortunately existing maps 
failed to give any adequate idea of the surrounding country, 
and the absence in them of regular contour lines proved most 
misleading. Native guides were at hand, but whether through 
ignorance or of set purpose they were most inaccurate, report- 
ing that the enemy had left the immediate neighborhood of 
Jerusalem. After advancing for some distance, and finding 
that the country was in reality entirely different from that 
depicted on the ordnance maps, Hamilton Moore de- 
cided that it was necessary to alter completely the plans and 
orders which he had issued at three o’clock that morninig. He 
therefore collected all commanding officers at the head of the 
column, and under cover of the advanced guard went on to a 
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high hill which commanded a good view of the surrounding 
country. There he constructed a fresh plan and issued new 
orders. These now ran to the effect that the 7th H. L. I. 
should sweep round to the north-west, the other two Highland 
Light Infantary battalions moving on the place in shorter cir- 
cles. But the ground was so difficult, and the maps so inade- 
quate that the 7th H. L. I. did not get forward in time, and one 
of the companies, mistaking the Wadi Marua for the Wadi 
Selma, turned up at Beit Anan on the main road in time to 
assist in its capture. In the meantime the 5th H. L. I., who 
had been ordered to crown the road as it passed between 
heights into Beit Anan, were greeted as they reached the 
heights with a brisk fire from rifles and machine guns. ‘The 
brigade was now practically committed to an action at Beit 
Anan as a preliminary to further progress. First the village 
itself was cleared; then the heights to the east and south-east 
and by night the Turks held only one strong point, from which 
they withdrew under cover of darkness. The patrol which 
ascertained this retirement was a highly creditable piece of 
work. Early on November 21st Lieutenant Agnew, C.Q.M.S. 
King, and Sergeant Black, all of the 5th H. L. I., climbed the 
steep and rocky position from which the Turks had been an- 
noying them, expecting every minute to be greeted with fire 
from the crest, and found them gone. 

But this is to anticipate events 

About 10.30 on November 20th Dukku had fallen to the 
6th H. L. I., the main trouble here, as elsewhere, being the 
work of clearing the surrounding hill crests. As the 157th 
Brigade was still at the head of the column and the enemy was 
close at hand, and still full of fight, outposts became a consid- 
eration of the first importance, and the 5th A. and S. H., the 
5th H..L. I., and the 6th H. L. I., took over the line. It was 
another night of rain, and the men on outpost duty, shivering 
in the open without blankets or great-coats, voted it the worst 
spell they had had since leaving Gallipoli. By this time the 
rest of the Division was coming up, and since the absence of 
roads meant also the absence of artillery and wheeled trans- 
port, all hands available went to work at road-making. The 
Divisional Engineers had done much useful service since leay- 
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ing Gaza, but their best days were spent in superintending 
the battalions as they cleared paths between Beit Likia, Ku- 
beibeh, and Biddu, and assisted the 75th Division on their way 
from Kuryet el Enab. 


_ While the others were engaged on road-making and outpost 

duties, the 156th Brigade received orders to relieve the 75th 
Division, which had advanced through the more southerly 
route by Kuryet el Enab, and had established a precarious 
hold on Biddu, and Nebi Samwil. This latter point was a com- 
manding height some five miles north-west of Jerusalem, and 
celebrated as the reputed burial place of the prophet Samuel— 
on that account a place as famous in tradition as it was impor- 
tant strategically. Nebi Samwil indeed was a vital point in 
the advance; without it any further progress towards the Jer- 
usalem road must prove impossible. At the same time the 
Turkish artillery at Lifta, Er Ram, and Ram Allah found it an 
easy target for their guns; it was encircled at closer range 
with powerful Turkish strongholds, and the ridge itself was 
not yet cleared of Turks. Its defenders were therefore un- 
likely to find their occupation of it unchallenged. The im- 
portance of the place in the history of the Division demands a 
detailed description. ‘‘Nebi Samwil itself,’ says the Brigadier 
of the 156th, “‘is a mosque with tall minaret, situated on the 
highest point of a long ridge which runs practically parallel to, 
and about one mile to the east of the Roman road connecting 
Biddu and El Jib. To the north of the mosque the ridge 
is for some 1,200 yards broad, flat, and devoid of cover, and 
then falls sharply towards the Wadi just south of Bir Nebala. 
The western slopes of the ridge were not so steep, but were all 
swept by fire from El] Jib, which was held by the enemy. The 
immediate vicinity of the mosque consisted of stone walled 
enclosures, courtyards, and stone buildings, spreading for a 
distance of 450 yards to the north and north-east (where 
there was also a small mosque and native village), but else- 
where extending for no greater distance than 100 yards. 
Once clear of the enclosures, the ground to the east fell sharp- 
ly to the Wadi Hannina, and to the west in a series of natural 
rock terraces and gentle slopes to the Roman road.” 


The actual occupation of this position by the Division was 
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as dramatic as the operations which ensued. In relief of the 
75th Division, the Royal Scots occupied Biddu and Beit Surik; 
and even there the appearance of strain and insecurity was 
conspicuous. But the situation did not develope fully until the 
two Scottish Rifles battalions advanced to Nebi Samwil itself 
to relieve the 234th Brigade, which was in position there. Long 
before their arrival they could see the ridge and the mosque 
under heavy shell fire On their arrival, with Lieut-Colonel 
Findlay in command, the first communication they received 
was the news that the situation was too grave to make imme- 
diate relief possible. In the fierce struggle which followed, 
the 7th Scottish Rifles figured most prominently, and to them 
fell the honor of checking a most determined attack on the 
ridge and of re-establishing the British occupation there se- 
curely. The troops to be relieved had suffered heavy casual- 
ties in taking the position, and the constant shelling, to which 
their absence of any artillery prevented them from replying, 
had still further weakened their strength. Nothing indeed 
could have been more timely than the reinforcement of the 
firing line, early on the afternoon of November 22nd, by three 
companies of the 7th Scottish Rifles. By half-past four it 
seemed possible to proceed with the relief, and it was arranged 
that the 8th Scottish Rifles should be responsible for the right 
sector, the 7th Scottish Rifles for the left. The relief had al- 
ready started, B company, 7th Scottish Rifles, taking place on 
the left of the line, when a backward rush of the men who 
had been occupying the centre of the 234th Brigade position 
announced that the enemy had broken through, and were even 
then in the garden to the rear of the mosque. The onrush 
actually threatened the battalion headquarters «which had 
been established under cover of a little cliff about 250 yards 
behind the point reached by the enemy. Here an emergency 
defence was organized by the adjutant of the 7th Scottish 
Rifles, who put all his headquarters men in, and gathered to- 
gether stray details of the 234th Brigade. But the situation 
was saved further forward. The narrative it will be best to 


give in the words of one involved in the operations: 
“The situation in the front line was as follows: A de- 
tachment of A company reduced by casualties to about 30 men 
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and a Lewis gun, under Lieut. G. Watson, were guided to the 
south-eastern corner of the mosque. Here the party separated. 
The Lewis gun and 4 men under Lance-Corporal Lipsett held 
a street head opposite the centre of the mosque. The remain- 
der were held in readiness in a small courtyard at the south- 
east corner. When the enemy counter attack took place, 
Lieut. Watson found himself isolated owing to the withdrawal 
of the other troops on his flanks. He hastily manned the 
walls and roofs surrounding the courtyard and held it 
throughout, while Lance-Corporal Lipsett held his street head 
against a considerable body of Turks. So entirely were these 
two small parties isolated that Lieut. Watson was wounded by 
a bomb thrown from the right rear of the courtyard. The 
enemy swept round both sides of the mosque into the garden 
on its immediate rear, and there they halted. 

“Meanwhile ‘C’ company was hurriedly called forward 
without any opportunity being given to inform any but the 
company commander what was in progress. They were about 
70 rifles strong, the Lewis guns being detained with their 
numbers 1 and 2 at headquarters as useless in a situation 
which demanded the bayonet. The company then counter- 
attacked on platoon frontage, in four platoon waves, keeping 
to the left of the mosque, and encountering, when abreast of 
it, about 200 Turks. These they went for and drove back 
to the entrance of the village. Casualties had reduced the 
company at this time to 2 officers and 40 rifles. Caution, 
therefore, prevented the charge from being continued, and 
a rifle duel ensued at 15 yards’ range in the open. Owing 
to the darkness the enemy no doubt thought our force was 
stronger than it really was, and they withdrew ultimately 
under cover to the village. Taking the estimate of officers 
on the spot, it would appear that from 400 to 500 Turks took 
part in this attack, our strength at the time being about 70 
rifles, supported by a machine gun on the right flank. Cap- 
tain Anderson, the commander of ‘C’ company, died of wounds 
received subsequently, and the company casualties during the 
counter-attack were 1 officer and 30 men. Lieut. Watson, who 
was wounded, remained on duty until the position was consoli- 
dated.” . 
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As an appendix to this superb piece of offensive-defen- 
sive fighting, it must be stated that next morning when a large 
party of Turks came towards Lance-Corporal Lipsett’s Lewis 
gun post to demand surrender, he allowed them to come with- 
in 30 yards and annihilated the party. 


The 23rd of November was spent in concentrating for a 
great effort, and on November 24th the Division moved out to 
face the most testing trial of its quality it was ever to experi- 
ence North of Nebi Samwil lay El Jib and Bir Nebala, two 
fortified positions rising steeply from the Wadi which sepa- 
rated them from Nebi Samwil. The former of these was al- 
lotted to the 156th Brigade, the latter to the 156th. Briga- 
dier-General Pollock McCall was, if successful at El Jib, to ad- 
vanee and occupy Jedireh and Kulundia. While this opera- 
tion was in progress Hamilton Moore with the 157th was to 
capture Er Ram and establish himself astride the Jerusalem- 
Nablous road. If the Yeomanry Division was equally suc- 
cessful at Beitunia and Bireh, Jerusalem would be securely in 
British hands. 

A general criticism of the plan has already been made. 
But there were local and very definite reasons why success 
was impossible so long as the enemy put up any determined 
resistance. The positions held by the Turks in great strength 
were extremely difficult of approach, being elevated villages 
dominating the low ground at their base. Their defences in- 
cluded many machine guns, and from Lifta, Er Ram and Ram 
Allah the Turkish artillery could sweep front, left, right, and 
even the rear of the attack. The Division was advancing into 
a salient which narrowed into an acute triangle 1,500 yards 
broad at the base and almost 4 miles long, and the further 
they drove the apex of the angle the more devastating must 
the enemy’s fire become. The attacking force, too, was no 
longer the 11,000 men who had begun the campaign _ Sick- 
ness as well as wounds had thinned their ranks, and as the 
narrative of the 7th Scottish Rifles shows, there were now 
companies of a bare platoon strength, and battalions not much 
stronger than normal companies. 

But the determining factor in the attempt was the im- 
possibility of securing adequate artillery support. In spite of 
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the most gallant efforts, the gunners had found the absence 
of roads fatal to any concentration of guns forward. One 
of the batteries which had pushed on farthest and most quick- 
ly (C-264) could only struggle forward with one gun at a 
time, and even with ten-horse teams took 3 hours to cover the 
last 2 miles. The attack had to be made with the support of 
half a dozen field guns, two howitzers and one battery (B-9) 
of mountain guns. Only an overwhelming artillery prepara- 
tion could have saved the effort from failure, and for practical 
purposes there were no guns. 

To complete the ruin of the plan, the Yeomanry had al- 
ready found the advance towards Bireh beyond their strength, 
and their retirement meant the complete disappearance of all 
support on the left flank. As the retirement continued it 
constituted a grave danger to the communications with Ludd 
and Ramleh. 

Nevertheless, on November 24th the three brigades of the 
52nd Division marched out to make a gallant attempt at the im- 
possible. The attack against El Jib on the left, met with 
the smallest possible success, for there, more than at any 
other point, the failure of theYeomanry had disastrous re- 
sults—the Turkish right having now an absolutely free hand. 
As the brigade passed over the open ground, or occupied bare 
ridges on their way, they were exposed to a merciless storm 
of artillery and machine gun fire mainly from their left. The 
5th Royal Scots Fusiliers, under Lieut-Colonel Cook, who fell 
in the struggle of that day, moved out at noon to carry two 
objectives on the right of their brigade front. One of these, 
a small walled orchard, on the way to El Jib, they carried 35 
minutes from their start, and without heavy losses. But the 
enemy guns were enfilading the position, and the 5th Scottish 
Borderers, whose advance was to cover the left of the Fusi- 
liers, found progress still more difficult. Such artillery sup- 
port as could be mustered was concentrated on the village and 
the high ground to the left, but all to no purpose. About 50 
men, under the cover of the bombardment, managed to work 
forward for another hundred yards, and reached a point 600 
yards from the village. But in front lay a fire-swept zone, 
and then, terrace after terrace, the ground climbed to El Jib. 
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While this essential movement on the left was coming to 
a standstill, Brigadier-General Leggett was putting in his bat- 
talions against the centre, with Bir Nebala as his objective. 
To the 7th Royal Scots had been entrusted the most difficult 
task. Advancing from the mosque, they were to clear the 
gardens and enclosures which stretched to the north-east for 
about 300 yards. Should they succeed in this, and should 
the day go well elsewhere, the battalion was to advance an- 
other half-mile on to the forward slope of Nebi Samwil. No- 
where was the impossibility of the task allotted to the Divi- 
sion so conspicuous as at this point All morning the Turks 
had shelled the brigade position, and the Royal Scot attack 
was launched under an intense enemy fire from all directions. 
H. E., shrapnel, minenwerfer, machine guns and rifles swept 
the front of the advancing battalion, and deployment was very 
difficult in ground so intersected with walls and enclosures. 
The company attacking on the right, lost two of its officers, 
one of whom, 2nd Lieut. Hutcheson, died later of his wounds. 
One of the platoons had only three men left. At farthest 
the advance covered only a hundred yards. To the left the 
Royal Scots went further, but met the same ultimate fate. 
There, No. 4 company lost its commander, Captain Rogers, in 
the gallant carrying of a shed and wall, and for hours the com-. 
pany made effort after effort to drive the enemy from the en- 
closures and clear the front. But without guns the force 
was helpless. ‘The task for infantry,” says the carefully 
weighed judgment of the Brigadier, “against such an obstacle 
was an impossible one with the enemy holding every point. 
A thorough artillery preparation was required to breach the 
stone walls and clear the enemy from the flanks, which enfi- 
laded the whole position.” With this essential point still un- 
cleared, and El Jib still in Turkish hands, the 7th Scottish 
Rifles could not even begin the attack proper on Nebala. 

The 157th Brigade, whose ultimate destination, Er Ram,. 
could only be reached after the other attacks had succeeded,. 
was coming on the scene. The Brigadier, Hamilton Moore, 
had very early found it necessary to modify the original plans. 
Advancing along the Wadi to the north of Kubeibeh and edg- 
ing towards the south, to screen his men as much as possible 
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from the guns at Beitunia and Lifta, he determined to attempt 
the advance on Er Ram along the eastern slope of Nebi Sam- 
wil. But again the storm of shells and bullets frustrated 
every effort. Three times the effort was made, and three 
times it failed before a terrific crossfire from machine guns 
and rifles and from frontal and right-rear artillery fire. A 
change of plan was now necessary. Early in the afternoon, 
when it still seemed possible that the 156th Brigade might 
have gained its objective, Hamilton Moore attempted to advance 
along the western slope of the ridge, leaving the 5th Argyll 
and Sutherland Highlanders to guard the right flank, one of 
their companies lying over the slope, and passing through a 
trial never to be forgotten by the men who survived. But 
the 156th Brigade, as has been seen, could not get forward, 
and the 157th could do little to help them. At four in the af- 
ternoon General Hill, reluctant to leave any expedient untried, 
ordered the 157th to pass on to assist the 155th on the left, 
earry El Jib if possible, and then press on to Bir Nebula. It 
was a gallant sight to see the waves of the reinforcing brigade 
move with perfect steadiness across ground commanded from 
the region of El Jib. There was no lack of resolute purpose 
anywhere, and the two brigadiers were ready to try one great 
final effort. But the thing was impossible. It was now 
growing dusk. The Turkish fire remained still undiminished; 
and the British guns still helpless. There, in front of the 
battalions, lay the horseshoe of thesenemy’s defences guarded 
by steep slopes and with their machine gun fire spitting ven- 
omously wherever movement showed itself. Farther off, 
from Lifta on the south to Ram Allah on the north, the hea- 
vier artillery thundered. 

Before the new attack could be launched, Brigadier-Gen- 
eral Pollock McCall received orders to break off, and with that 
order the great attempt terminated. As General Hill said in 
humorous consolation to the 155th Brigade, “You could have 
taken El Jib if you had been allowed; but I’d have required an- 
other brigade to dig you out.” 

That night the 155th bivouacked at Kubeibeh; the 156th 
held on to Nebi Samwil with the Scottish Rifles, while the 
Royal Scots lay at Beit Surik and Biddu. The 157th, who had 
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suffered rather less than the others, occupied an outpost line 
from Beit Izza through Neda, south-east to the Roman road. 
The failure had naturally been costly, the Brigade losses being 
as follows: 

Officers—155th, 2 killed, 11 wounded; 156th, 3 killed, 13 
wounded; 157th, 1 wounded. 

Men—155th, 12 killed, 143 wounded, 11 missing; 156th, 
67 killed, 273 wounded; 157th, 12 wounded, 86 wounded. 

So the end came without blame attaching to staff officer, 
or regimental officer, or man in the Division. The thing could 
not be done for these brief reasons: the strength of the posi- 
tions to be captured; the fire of all kinds at the disposal of the 
enemy; the absence of the British artillery; and the failure 
of the cavalry movement to the north. Nevertheless the fail- 
ure to achieve a spectacular success must not blind the critic 
to the actual achievement of the Division. When the 156th 
Brigade went in to relieve the 75th Division at Nebi Samwil, 
that position had to all intents and purposes. been lost. The 
gallant action of the 7th Scottish Rifles on the 22nd saved the 
situation, and the “glorious failure” of November 24th estab- 
lished the British hold on the hill beyond all doubt. Nebi 
Samwil remained the key of the whole situation, controlling 
the fate of all subsequent movements; and the men who occu- 
pied Jerusalem in December did so because the 52nd had main- 
tained their hold on Nebi Samwil when the situation was at 
its-worst. Like Moses, General Hill was only permitted to 
see the promised land afar off; but he and his men had, in 
reality, already opened the gates of the city for others to 
enter in peaceful occupation. : 
J. L. MORISON. 
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WILLIAM WILFRED CAMPBELL.* 


ES reading the poems and prose of William Wilfred Campbell, 

or in watching the man himself talking, I am reminded of 
granite—an unhewn block, rugged and gaunt, yet solid and 
firm, just as nature threw it on the earth’s lap. I can see the 
poet before me—an average sized man of active build, deep- 
set eyes of blueish hue, moustached, aggressive in nose and 
chin, the latter with a cleft in it, his well-shaped head thatched 
with longish, ruffled hair. In fact he is a typical Highlander, 
who has slipped his kilt and donned in a careless manner a 
brown suit, wearing its square coat ever tightly buttoned. If 
you look at the Canadian artist, Brownell’s portrait of him, 
you will find a good many of these points accentuated. The 
painted poet, however, is rather a decadent, who has sat up too 
late in Paris; while the real poet, to my mind, is a man who 
has never seen the stuffy inside of a café, but has been abroad 
in the keen winds of winter amid the snow mantled woods, or 
on bleak hills overlooking white-horsed inland seas, and felt 
his poems rise up within him like all true Celts from the 
melancholy panoramic stretches of the Canadian landscape. 
On the other hand his fireside has been, what lady novelists 
love to call, blatantly domestic. The midnight hours have 
never been hung with scarlet banners for him. 

In the labyrinth of his work, which is of considerable 
bulk, certain clues gathered from his temperament may guide 
us. I find little of the Anglo-Saxon about him. The Saxon 
poets have sung on a full stomach inspired by the joy of life. 
Again the Latin sense of form is not his, nor the Latin love 











*T think I was in Arras when I heard of the death of Campbell. The 
above sketch of this true Canadian Poet, who was always so generous in 
his friendships, was written before the war; but owing to my immediate 
departure for the zone of operations on its outburst, it has never been 
published. Rather than change it I would like to say now he is dead 
what he read when he was living. He himself was a keen critic and he 
hated shoddy, mean actions, and to me he was particularly kind.—B. M. 

Note.—This article forms part of “Studies in Canadian Literature,” 
shortly to be published by Mr. Muddiman.—(KEditor). 
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of beauty for its own sake. He is one of those Northern Celts, 
whose being has been stirred to song by the keen fierceness, 
immense loneliness of the North. He feels that he is as one 
who has received a message. Moreover, he has that peculiar 
Scotch characteristic, which demands an ethical adjustment, 
which needs a system of explanation. But there is yet another 
side to his nature—the Celtic love of battle and the Celtic love 
of loving. He is either for or against. There is no interme- 
diate state with him. When he is for, the whole man’s nature 
softens and melts and is sweet like heather; and when he is 
against, he stands out like granite, daring contention. 

Born at Berlin, Ontario, on the first day of June, 1861, 
he comes of a noble Scotch line and his own direct forebears 
were Anglican clergymen. They were men of the old school, 
who loved the Classics, and, probably, considered no man a 
gentleman, unless he knew Greek. His grandfather was a 
Fellow* of Glasgow University and his own father a product 
of the old time teaching of Upper Canada College and Trinity 
College. Tradition, national pride and love of order are the 
inherent traits of such a stock. Consequently the poet follow- 
ed in his father’s ways of thought. 

Up in the Lake Region, in a home more British than the 
average British home, Campbell learnt to love the Greek and 
Latin Classics and old-country things, while, from the point 
of view of domestic atmosphere, he was just as far away from 
American influences as if his home were in Wordsworth’s own 
country. Amid the wilder beauty of our vaster lake world the 
young poet was fed on Homer and Vergil at home. The world 
outside might have no need for Latin and Greek; but Camp- 
bell has never cared, he has been true to a tradition—a tradi- 
tion of old world culture, which needs a certain initiation into 
the Humanities to appreciate. 

At Toronto University he first came into contact with 
Canadian life. Previously the dominant note of his home had 
been European, though the setting was Canadian. The peo- 
ple he had so far lived with had never been Americanized, only 














*Such was Campbell’s own account. Whether he used the correct 
terminology is doubtful. 
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the scenery around them was grander and wilder than even 
the most lonely and romantic beauties of their ancestral Scot- 
land. Instead of the softly etherial and elusively tender charm 
of the United Kingdom’s skies and landscapes there was the 
hard brilliance and arctic precision of outline that mark each 
Canadian scene. But the mentality in which he had existed 
had so far been European. Consequently, as the poet him- 
self puts it, Toronto University never gave him what he want- 
ed. Its utilitarianism was something, no doubt, of a shock to 
one trained in classic culture. Whereas the grey, green beauty 
of some old English or German University, where students 
talk wonderfully and read widely and hardly ever worry over 
the mere passing of examinations, was what he was looking 
OY 

However, in his undergraduate days there was a famous 
Club known as “The Owls’, which did capture, to a certain 
degree, something of the old-world student life. Though a 
junior student, by virtue of certain poems of his that ap- 
peared in the Varsity magazine, he was elected to its mem- 
bership. Others of the Owls—in fact all—have left their 
mark on Canada. Some day a most interesting account of 
that curious club should be written by one of its members, 
for only one of the Owls themselves could give us the real 
spirit of these young Canadians and act as their historiogra- 
pher. Amongst them, for example, was E. P. Davis, to-day 
the famous British Columbia lawyer, who refused the Chief 
Justiceship of Canada. It is said that he was the most re- 
markable man who ever went to Toronto University. Goldwin 
Smith described him as “a hemisphere of knowledge.” Then 
there was Fred. Wade, who helped to determine the Alaskan 
Boundary and became the Commissioner of the Yukon. Pro- 
fessor Wrong, Archdeacon Armitage of Halifax, W. H. Blake, 
another distinguished lawyer and nephew of Edward Blake, 
Langton, Librarian of the University ,the Rev. O’Meara, 
author of “The Western Indians”, and others equally dis- 
tinguished were on the club’s rolls. And Campbell—he was 
the poet among them. Moreover, though he may have written 
prose, it has been a by-product, sometimes no doubt of neces- 
sity. The poet is the writer I want to consider here. 
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Outside of the fraternity of the “Owls” Toronto was not, 
however, the entourage Campbell wanted. So without taking 
his degree he went off to Boston, the literary centre of the 
North America of the eighties. Personally I would sooner 
have gone to San Francisco, but the elms of Gambridge had 
gripped Campbell’s vitals. Had not Longfellow and Emerson 
lived there? Had not Lowell just returned from Europe? 
Then Aldrich and Holmes were there in their glory and were 
kind to the young poet with friendship and, better still, with 
advice. And he—he wandered in a world that better suited 
him than Toronto. Here were men after his own heart and 
some he could with the whimsicality of his temperament hate. 
You will understand, indeed, a good deal of Campbell’s tem- 
perament, if you will bear in mind a remark he once made to 
me: “I could have thrown a stone at Longfellow’s house at 
any time.” 


It was in these days that his first poems began, to appear 
in the leading literary magazines of America. And now we 
have attained a point in his career when we can turn to the 
man’s work. 


In considering the works of a poet still living all one can 
hope to do is to stand back as far as possible and be fair. The 
first volume of Campbell’s gathered up from these days, “Lake 
Lyrics’, has a beauty of nature rather than life. It is his 
expression of his boyish days and their dreams beside the 
Great Lakes. As a young man he relives that golden time 
over in verse, and his verse, like that of many young poets, 
is naturally steeped in the poets that have caught his fancy— 
Byron, Burns and Swinburne. Moreover, since he has lived 
in the wide places of Canada, so their impression is stamped 
immutably on his boy’s heart. The crying of the gray lake 
gulls, the mighty cliffs, the desolate lands stretching away 
behind them create a keynote of desolation. His verse is only 
once or twice under his full control as in “A Lake Memory” 
and above all in “Thunder Cape.” In the latter poem there 
is the first note of the poet’s interest in humanity. For here 
there is no mere description of nature, but a groping towards 
those problems of life, to which every great poet comes. Fur- 
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ther, it embodies a belief of the poet that centuries ago there 
was a great civilization in the lake regions, as is evinced by 
certain copper mines. 

In the second part of the volume, besides merely pretty 
essays in vocalization, there are two poems essentially com- 
panion pictures of the domesticated life of Canada. These 
are “Snow” and “The Canadian Folk-Song.” The former, 
permeated with the very feeling of one walking in the snow, 
is Canada out-of-doors. The latter, so christened by Aldrich, 
is Canada indoors. Both poems deal with winter, which, 
after all, is only natural; for sun-songs belong to the south 
and Northern poets sing their best songs of winter. In the 
third part of this little dark blue book we get Campbell’s) first 
dramatic poem in “Lazarus.” It also contains his earliest 
patriotic and imperialistic verse, to which I shall not allude 
further. Taken as a whole the verse of this first book is youth 
blowing bubbles of musical sadness. Thus the greater part of 
these poems have been discarded by the poet himself. To re- 
place them several later Lake poems were published in ‘The 
Dread Voyage.” 

His sojourn at Boston gave Campbell a larger outlook 
and a wider knowledge of life. Consequently the poems of 
his second book, “The Dread Voyage” (said to be the first 
volume of a Canadian poet not published at his own expense), 
are in a deeper vein. They were conceived directly after his 
residence in the States, when he had returned to Canada. The 
appeal is more universal and the poet has escaped from the 
clutches of the merely local. Indeed, in one poem in particu- 
lar, he struck a note which made even the World and his wife 
stay a moment from their gadding. I refer to “The Mother”, 
a poem which has been almost killed for the high class reader 
by its popularity. In it he deals with the idea of resurrection 
and the perpetuity of life. As a result of this poem’s pre- 
vious appearance in an American Magazine the last official 
act of Sir John A. Macdonald in 1891 before his death was to 
offer the poet a position in the Canadian Civil Service. 

This volume marks the second stage in Campbell’s work. 
The title poem, indeed, gives a good idea of the poet’s progress 
from the youthful singer of the Great Lakes. The horror of 
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life that infuses it is no longer feigned, but real, belonging to 
a man who has lost his illusions. It is Campbell’s nearest 
approach to the note of Mathew Arnold’s ‘Dover Beach.” 

Vivid silhouettes of scenes around his new home at Ottawa 
abound in these poems. While in “The Dead Leader” he lays 
a wreath of song on the tomb of Sir John—a mode of theme 
in which he is pre-eminent among Canadian poets and of which 
his best elegy is that to Lampman. In considering the volume 
as a whole, perhaps, its- greatest successes are ‘Pan the 
Fallen” and ‘‘Unabsolved.” In the former poem the poet says 
he has attempted an allegory on the life of Burns in the sense 
of the world’s idea of the degradation of genius. As a matter 
of fact he has employed a favourite idea of his—the doctrine 
of the God and beast in man, of the duality of human nature. 
While in the dramatic monologue put in the mouth of a man 
who went with one of the expeditions to save Sir John Frank- 
lin’s party, “and who, being sent ahead, saw signs of them, 
but through cowardice was afraid to tell’, the poet has written 
few more telling lines. 

This success in dramatic monologue no doubt moved him 
unknowingly to attempt drama. But drama is essentially not 
a monologue and though many speeches in his four published 
dramas are rich in passionate ring, it seems to me that only 
one of these poetical plays attains the clashing interests of 
various characters so necessary to realize, as the Americans 
say, a punch over the footlights. This is the Arthurian drama 
of “Mordred.” In all his plays Campbell has gone back to the 
Elizabethan manner. In this he revived the poetical play 
before Stephen Phillips astonished the English world by 
“Paolo and Francesca.” In ‘‘Mordred” I think he has done a 
fine thing, though it is another question. whether such a study 
play would act. Again, a modern Elizabethan play should at 
least advance (I think we have a right to demand that) the 
old Elizabethan dramatic technique, otherwise it is a mere 
anachronism. Further, the climacteric effects of drama to-day 
are condensed passion, devoid of the flatulent periphrases of 
the Elizabethans. And this to my mind is one of the defects 
of the poet’s plays. His muse is almost too fluent for the stage. 
Suggestive silence and action are just as important in a dra- 
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matic ensemble as dialogue. But the lavish powers of Camp- 
bell’s poetry choke these out. This kind of poetic drama 
desires to recreate a dead form, while the modern poetic 
drama of men like Paul Claudel desires to create a new form. 
It is, therefore, as a study play I personally would place it, 
freely admitting that this is an old battlefield of literary arbi- 
trators and sages unsafe to linger in. But what is certainly 
beyond question is that the finest of these four published 
tragedies is ‘“Mordred.” As a study in the filial love of 
Mordred the bastard for his father, King Arthur, it presents 
many of the features of a problem play. For King Arthur 
will have nought of his love-son’s love. As a result the Knights 
treat him with contempt and as something unclean. How Mor- 
dred’s love is thus turned to hate and how, encouraged by his 
evil genius Vivien, he encompasses in revenge the destruction 
of the Round Table holds the reader enthralled in his study. 
Besides those dramas published in volume form several like 
“The Brockenfiend” have appeared in ephemeral maga- 
zines. Others again have not yet seen the light and vary from 
the poetical form to the prose style of Goldsmith, in which 
manner ‘‘The Heir of Linne’’, for instance, is written. 

After the dramas came ‘“‘Beyond the Hills of Dream.” 
Here the title poem is rich in melody, but is, perhaps, like much 
of Campbell’s second-book work, too prolonged. Its reiteration 
wearies. The idea is too overloaded in melody. The music 
keeps up a needless repetition. This occurs, it seems to me, 
because the poet speaks at times from so full a heart that he 
is a little impatient of that essential distillation. His strong 
sense of rhythm masters on such occasions his invention, and 
whenever this happens we are deluged in a shower-bath of 
words. His best work is unpremeditated, thrown off like a 
bird’s spontaneous song. Where he has had to labour, the 
result is laborious. What he has sung easily is easily read. 
Naturally prolific, the impulse has sometimes not really wed- 
ded his muse. But on those occasions where impulse and song 
are one, the result is always dignified verse marching to a 
stately movement. And in this volume the best example is 
that poignant elegy on the death of the poet Lampmarn, entitled 
“Bereavement of the Fields’ — the greatest memorial poem 
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yet written in Canada. It also contains some singularly vivid 
criticism of the work of his dead comrade :— 


Not his to wake the strident note of song, 

Nor pierce the deep recesses of the heart, 

Those tragic wells, remote, of might and wrong; 
But rather, with those gentler souls apart, 

He dreamed like his own summer days along, 
Filled with the beauty born of his own heart, 
Sufficient in the sweetness of his song. 


Further in this volume we find the poet after his moods of 
black negation, his traffics in eerie fancy, attaining in ‘The 
Last Prayer” a deeper note of harmony with the order of the 
Cosmos, acclaiming the Master of Life merciful 


If thou wilt only leave me Love, 
And Love’s heart-brother, Memory. 


Soon afterwards the first collected edition of Campbell’s 
poems were gathered together, forming a bulky and somewhat 
formidable volume of varied work. Some of the old poems 
were rejected. But the poet added several new poems stronger 
and maturer than any previously accomplished. And in this 
respect Campbell has. been rather unjustly treated by the 
critics, who linger on his early work and forget his deeper, 
older song. Among these last are those striking lines on a 
skeleton, wherein the dead body of a man is apostrophized as 
a ruined “mansion of the incorruptible.’”’ Death has a strange 
fascination for the Gaelic mind. And Campbell seems to have 
a strange delight in musing on its presence. Indeed this tend- 
ency reminds one of the keening of the Gaelic women in the 
lonely Hebrides or of that grim Abbot of Tewkesbury, whose 
tomb is monstrous with images of the horror of death. But 
Campbell’s musing, it should be admitted, is of a higher order 
than the mediaeval “Timor Mortis Conturbat Me.” It is the 
soul’s mutation and not the body’s that thralls him. 

Another noticeable addition is “The Dreamers”, wherein 


the poet tells me he has embodied his real idea of life. Through - 


“The Lyre Degenerate’, a powerful, biting poem that scathes 
and burns and almost hisses with anger, he strikes at the ani- 
mal stories of the neo-pagans. It was more probably fired, 
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however, by the poet’s repugnancy to the Darwin theory than 
to the pleasant folk of the Jungle Books. 


Let me lie down with a loftier thought 
Than passing’ of beast and leaf, 
That the cry of human soul for soul 
Is greater than nature’s griefs. 


Lastly, in “The Discoverers” we have one of Campbell’s very 
finest poems. It is noble, dignified and full of solemn organ 
music, besides being endowed with a significant message. 
These old discoverers of the Americas sailing from old world 
tyrannies dreamt of new world states and Utopian perfection. 
But they forgot that :— 


Men cannot flee old evils though they cross 
Whole oceans of surges beating in between. 


The old world aristocracy may have gone, but we are con- 
fronted with the new world plutocracy, for ‘we bear with us 
the despot in our blood.” Poems like this and ‘“Peniel”’ (which 
is included in the Jewish Anthology) are Campbell at his best. 


As creative work they are calm and permanent, while in other 


poems the destructive element may prove self-destructive. 

In prose Campbell has accomplished a bulk of work re- 
vealing his fertility as a man of letters. He has essayed 
nearly all forms. His essays, his guide-books to the Great 


Lake region and Canada, his novels, “Richard Frizell,”’ “The 


Beautiful Rebel” and “Ian of the Orcades’, are all alike 
stamped by the writer’s distinct personality. Even in his works 
of necessity one feels the man has never been sparing of 


labour. His excursions in history are likely at some future 


date to be most valuable as lucid and clear sighted accounts 
of shifting times. Further the world may, perhaps, one day 
know him as a philosophical writer, when his work on the 
dual personality of man appears. 

But when that day comes, when his pen has written its 


last line, it will be as a poet, I believe, that he will go down 


in Canadian literature—an elevated poet, classical in his train- 
ing like the English poet Gray, who loves the grand aspect 


‘and the grand manner. He stands for ideals, ideals of culture 
‘that some day Canada will have much need of. A dreamer 
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of ancient song in an age of quick lunch counters and real 
estate booms, his poetry may seem an anachronism, but its dig- 
nity will save the best of it; for his great gift to our letters is 
a dignity that not stoop to scintillant effects or strive to pan- 
der to popular taste. 

BERNARD MUDDIMAN. 
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1 the third book of Fichte’s Vocation of Man the following 

remarkable passage is to be found:—I am immortal, im- 
perishable, eternal, as soon as I form the resolution to obey 
the laws of reason. I do not need to become so... By that 
resolution I lay hold on eternity, and cast off this earthly life 
and all other forms of sensuous life which may yet lie before 
me in futurity, and place myself far above them. I become 
the sole source of my own being and its phenomena, and, 
henceforth, unconditioned by anything without me, I have life 
in myself.’ At first sight these words appear exaggerated and 
unreal—a splendid piece of rhetoric rather than a sober esti- 
mate of human powers. Man, it is suggested, can in the 
twinkling of an eye become independent of his surroundings 
and set eternity beneath his feet. Such a conception, while 
it fits well enough into the general context of Fichte’s ideal- 
ism, seems to bear but little relation to the hard realities of 
life. Yet upon a second reading this impression is apt to be 
modified. Whether the experience referred to above is attain- 
able or not, it 7s an inward immortality such as Fichte de- 
scribes, which has formed the constant ideal of the best human 
minds; and though this freedom is not so easily won as he 
implies, it has none the less been the goal of the mystics of all 
times. 

The passage quoted above may serve as a fitting introduc- 
tion to the subject of the present article. In every civilized age 
there are those who have devoted themselves less to outward 
ambitions than to the achievement of an inward experience 
such as Fichte has described. Of this tendency no more strik- 
ing example can be found than the Stoic emperor Marcus 
Aurelius. It is true that by the circumstances of his imperial 
office, Marcus Aurelius was compelled to become a man of 
action; yet he was not so by natural inclination. His real life 
was of an entirely inward order; and in his brief but pregnant 
autobiography the Meditations he is more completely revealed 
than in any outward record of his reign. In the picture which 
is obtained of him there, he is in no way comparable to the 
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other Roman emperors. He comes before us rather in his 
inward life, a solitary figure haunted by a nameless sadness 
as he stands in a motionless calm above the turmoil of the 
empire. For though he was in the world, Marcus Aurelius 
was not of it; and it is this which gives to him alone among 
Roman rulers, the appearance of a somnambulist rather than 


of a living man. Over against the tumult of the Roman state. 


there arose for him the vision of another empire intangible to 
sense—the passionless Kingdom of that Divine Reason of 
which he tells us the soul in each being is but a spark. It is 
here that a starting-point must be found for all which is most 
remarkable in the Emperor’s experience. A mystic by tem- 
perament and inclination, he was placed by a mocking destiny 
upon a temporal throne to become the chief actor in the for- 


tunes of a worldly empire; and though he remained until the. 


last in the vanguard of the state’s activities, beneath the calm 
of his outward bearing, the Meditations reveal a world of pain. 


If he was able to endure till the end, it was because in the 


depth of his inward contemplation, he passed into a region 


where human distinctions fade away. While he remained | 
until death upon the throne, his soul had long since become: 


one with the world soul of the Stoic vision. 


In the experience which is thus disclosed by a reading of 
the Meditations, it is possible to distinguish three main phases. 


all of which contribute in varying degrees to the final effect. 


We shall speak therefore firstly of the pessimism of Marcus: 


Aurelius; secondly of that attitude of universal resignation, 


by which this pessimism is overcome and set at rest; lastly of 
the mystical state which formed the goal of the Emperor’s: 


experience. 
* * * * * * 


It has been well said of Marcus Aurelius that what he 
most lacked was the kiss of a fairy at birth. He never enjoyed 


in any real sense the blessing of childhood. The lyric note, the 


joy of life, is altogether missing. He never knew what it was 
to look upon the flowers and the fields as a child of nature; 


these and all else were refracted for his vision through the 
bloodless medium of that Stoic contemplation which reduces 


everything alike to its own pale hue. The joy of life was, for: 
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him, the illusion of life; and if his outlook was uniformly joy- 
less it was because his vision pierced from the outset through 
the outer crust of things to the hollowness within. This 
melancholy is in no way reducible to the passing pessimism of 
the disappointed hedonist. It sprang direct from that inward 
contradiction of life to which Stoicism more than any other 
philosophy has given expression. Beneath the ebb and flow 
of the material world Stoic belief perceived the changeless 
essence of the world-soul; within the life of the individual it 
distinguished no less between the flux of empirical conscious- 
ness and that spark of pure reason through which alone the 
human spirit remains continuous with the divine. It is this 
twofold antithesis which lies at the basis of the Emperor’s 
pessimism. For while he thus centred all worth and all value 
in that which is changeless and above time he was unable to 
reduce change and succession to mere illusion. It seemed, 
rather, the all but universal fact of daily life; and if in the 
ceaseless flux of existence, he saw a futility such as Schopen- 
hauer has attributed to the endless strivings of the Will, it 
was his perception of the manner in which life is rooted in 
change that accounts for the melancholy which breathes 
throughout his pages. 

Into all religions alike, a perception of the insufficiency 
of life enters as a necessary element; and while Stoicism came 
to assume for Marcus Aurelius the intensity of religion, his 
sense of the transitoriness of human affairs was profound. 
‘Look at all human things’, he writes, ‘how fleeting and how 
sorry—but yesterday a mucous clot, to-morrow dust or ashes. 

In brief, things of the body are but a stream which 
flows, things of the soul, a dream and vapour; life, a warfare 
and a sojourning; and after-fame, oblivion.’* Sayings such 
as these do but reflect that weariness of life which is every- 
where apparent in his writings. ‘A mimic pageant,’ he con- 
tinues, ‘an armed brawl, a crumb dropped in the fish-tanks, 
the scamper of scurrying mice—such is life.’? To all this 
there was added yet another defect. If Schopenhauer, at a 





11V .48, and II. 17. All references are to the Meditations. 
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later date, could see no orderly advance in the life of nations, 
but only a hurly-burly, history fell under the Emperor’s con- 
demnation no less by reason of its inability to produce any- 
thing new. ‘Nothing is new’, he reflects; ‘all is stale and all is 
fleeting. . . . To witness human life for forty years or forty 
thousand is all one. . . He who sees what now is, hath seen 
all, all that was from eternity, all that shall be without end.’ 2 
As from the summit of a mountain he looks down upon the 
drama of human life with a sadness tinged with irony. ‘Look 
upon the times of Vespasian; there you see folk marrying, 
rearing children, falling sick, praying for deaths, grumbling 
at fate, coveting consulships or crowns. ... Pass on a step 
to the times of Trajan! Again it is the same.’‘ In this mono- 
tony of events the Emperor saw but a deepening of the pathos 
of life, yet one more proof of the hollowness of that whirl of 
existence by which mankind is swept along the pathway to 
oblivion. The change which brings something new may be 
tolerable; but in the feverish activity which does but repeat 
the old—where all is changing yet nothing new—Marcus 
Aurelius saw only an inward contradiction, a spurious coun- 
terfeit of that motionless calm which was his guiding ideal. 
* * * * * *k 

For one who had travelled thus far, there could be no 
turning back. No summation of pleasures, no preponderance 
of joys over sorrows could bring relief. Yet if a profound 
sense of the insufficiency of life was thus the starting-point of 
the Emperor’s experience, the attitude of universal resignation 
in which he sought a refuge, was in no way a mere counsel of 
despair. It represents, rather, all that is positive and con- 
structive in his belief. Though the transience of human af- 
fairs filled him with a lingering melancholy, he did not doubt 
that in the endless flux of existence, there was somehow re- 
flected the changeless essence of the world-soul. It followed 
that to rebel against the vicissitudes of life was to rebel also 
against that with which he sought union; to accept them with 
serenity was not only to rise above them but also to become 
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one in intention with their source in the world-soul. To achieve 
this union was the Emperor’s constant aim. As the Buddhist 
can alone find rest in the stillness of Nirvana, so also Marcus 
Aurelius sought a release from the wheel of life by passing 
within its motionless centre. To the realization of this end 
every fluctuation of consciousness, every alternation of feeling 
and emotion presented an obstacle. It was to the removal of 
this obstacle that the asceticism which is so apparent in the 
Meditations, was devoted. By deadening every emotional re- 
sponse to his surroundings, by sapping the basis of his natural 
life, the Emperor strove to attain a state in which every vicis- 
situde and change should become equally meaningless. By 
contracting his life to the compass of that spark of pure reason 
through which alone the human mind remains continuous with 
the divine, he sought to remove the last barrier to his absorp- 
tion within the world-soul. Yet if he thus hoped by the anni- 
hilation of the life which is temporal to lay hold on the life 
which is eternal, the immortality for which he strove was no 
mere endless prolongation of time; but rather an immortality 
which is above time, achieved as in a flash, an intrinsic quality 
of life. 

Such an ideal is not easily won. The whole force of the 
natural life in man with its impetus to variety and change, 
its manifold element of caprice, runs counter to it. Yet in 
his outward life no less than in his inward thoughts the EKm- 
peror reduced the spirit and the practice of resignation to a 
system and a science to which the world has added nothing 
since—a system the completeness of which is equalled only by 
its simplicity. A reading of the Meditations discloses but two 
main principles which were employed by him to this end. 
These may be stated as (1) the method of analysis; and (2) 
the principle of viewing all things sub specie eternitatis.* 

The first principle—the method of analysis—is not pecu- 
liar to the Meditations. The philosophers of Elea had used it 
to reduce change to illusion; Spinoza employed it to dissipate 
the force of the emotions. In both cases alike analysis de- 





1This phrase is not of course to be found in the Meditations; but it 
defines with sufficient accuracy the attitude in question. 
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stroys the object of its use. It was by such an act of dissection 
also that Marcus Aurelius had already revealed beneath a 
gaudy exterior the inward hollowness of life. If he was 
destined to use this weapon still further, it was as an instru- 
ment of freedom, for the final disruption of the few remaining 
’ trammels which still bound him to earth. Though in principle 
he had rejected the natural life with all its allurements, there 
were times when he was still subject to the pullings of plea- 
sure. It was to kill this emotion which stood as an object to that 
amaGera Which he sought, that he employed his analysis. ‘This 
is the way of salvation’, he writes, ‘to look through everything 
and see what it really is, alike in matter and in cause... You 
have but to press analysis to the component parts and you are 
disenchanted.’ 2 By applying this principle, the Emperor did 
away with the distinction between pain and pleasure. He does 
not reduce either to the other; but both rather to the neutral 
status of a form of psychical vibration. Since both alike 
befall the good and: the bad, neither in itself can be either good 
or bad. Recognizing none but ethical distinctions he thus re- 
duces the difference between pain and pleasure to illusion. For 
the rest where such reasonings fall short of the mark, he 
transfers analysis from thé emotion to its object. Gold be- 
comes a sediment, the beauty of raiment an assembly of 
threads;* the song, the dance, the pancratium are reduced to 
a succession of notes and movements, each of which when held 
up for admiration only excites derision.* The difference be- 
tween life and death disappears; both become equally color- 
less processes of nature—a composition and dispersion of 
atoms. As Renan has observed, ‘he analyses life away to such 
a pitch that it is scarcely distinguishable from death... . 
The movement of his life became as imperceptible as the 
whisper in a tomb.’ ; 

If the analysis of Marcus Aurelius was thus employed 
mainly to combat the allurements of pleasure, the method of 
viewing all things sub specie eternitatis was devoted to the 
achievement of a no less absolute resignation amid suffering. 
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It is here that we first come within sight of that unfathomable 
charity and forbearance by which the Emperor came to accept 
every folly of mankind, every opposition to his own ideals, as 
a necessary moment in the perfection of the world-soul. It is 
not altogether easy to make clear this way of viewing things. 
The peculiar product of monistic philosophies, it draws its 
strength from the contemplation of the universe as a single 
organism, from the representation of history as an unrolling 
upon the sheet of time of that which is already implicated in 
an immanent First Cause. For such a view, all that hap- 
pens, happens by necessity; each event becomes as it were a 
focus within which the whole thrust of the Absolute is felt. 
If to this be added that faith which reduces all history to the 
operation of the Reason which is embodied in the world, it 
follows that evil cannot exist. All things become transfigured 
and change their meaning. The sin which pollutes, the grief 
which unhinges, the suffering which kills,—these and all else 
become elements in the perfection of the whole, like discords 
which are absorbed within, yet contribute to a harmony. 3 

To very few in the world’s history has it been given to 
attain such wisdom; yet it was to this faith, to such a higher 
synthesis of life, that the Emperor was moving from the »asis 
of his initial pessimism. ‘Whatever befalls, was prepared for 
you from all time’, he writes; and ‘all that happens, happens 
aright.’! It is upon this thought that he falls back when hard 
pressed, telling himself that nothing which is for the good of 
the whole can be bad for the part; while to rebel against one’s 
lot is to cut oneself off from the harmony of the universe. In 
the strength of this faith he bore every burden in his private 
life, every folly which the Roman populace might oppose to 
his reason. To understand all is to forgive all; and to the 
Stoic vision of that world-city which gathers all men to itself 
as fellow-citizens, Marcus Aurelius gave a practical expres- 
sion in the charity of judgment which he extended to all alike. 
‘Find fault with none,’ he writes; ‘better them or bear with 
them.’2 He attributes every fault to ignorance and reduces all 
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vexation at the conduct of others to a mistaken view of their 
motives. For one who had attained to such a view of things 
the changes and chances of human life possessed but little 
meaning. The Emperor, indeed, had become one of those few 
great sages who have set human destiny beneath their feet 
and passed while still on earth into the upper light. 

If this loftiness of vision is characteristic of Marcus 
Aurelius’ more matured attitude towards life, it must not 
blind us to the road which he trod in order to attain it. Ab- 
normally sensitive by nature, his experience contained, as so 
often happens in such cases, an unusual amount of trial. To 
one whose whole tendency lay in the direction of a mystic 
contemplation, the fitting of an imperial role became nothing 
less than the cross of life—a cross which his Roman instinct 
to duty compelled him to carry to the grave. Where action is 
wholly opposed to interest, life is reduced to a dead strain; 
and it was just such a strain which the Emperor continually 
underwent alike in his official attendance at the Circus and in 
his soldier’s duties in the camp. There were times when he 
could cry, ‘Come quickly, death, for fear I too forget myself!’ 2 
Nor was his lot more easy in his private life. History has not 
decided what truth there is in the rumours which gathered 
about his wife Faustina; but in his son Commodus nature had 
implanted a temperament which combined the features of a 
tyrant and a clown. It is when it touches the things of the 
heart that the weight of life is most keenly felt; and it was in 
his private life that the principles of Marcus Aurelius under- 
went the supreme test. Yet he did not fail. Here, no less 
than on the death of another of his sons upon the eve of his 
departure for the frontier Rome saw as always ‘the face which 
never changed in gladness or in grief.’ His resignation was 
more deeply rooted than life. In the intensity of his resolve 
to be at one with the purpose of the world-soul, he learned, at 
the death-bed of his daughter Domitia, to pray ‘Lord, grant 


that it may be indifferent to me whether my child die or not.’ 
# * * 2 * 2% 
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There remains but little more to add. In the spirit in 
which his life was lived, Marcus Aurelius attained that union 
with the Divine Reason, which he sought. It is recorded by 
Julian that his body became luminous and transparent with 
the rigor of his asceticism; and in the relief in which he is 
depicted upon the Triumphal Arch, he appears riding amid 
the plaudits of the crowd with far-away gaze, as one in a 
trance. In the Absolute all distinctions are set at rest; and 
the symbolic yet pregnant allusions with which the Meditations 
abound show how the Emperor too was passing beyond the 
meaning of all finite distinctions. ‘Many grains of frankin- 
cense, he muses, ‘upon the same altar; one drops sooner, 
another later—it makes no difference. ... The longest and 
the shortest come to the same thing.’? He achieved the con- 
summation of that ideal to which the mystics of all time have 
aspired. It is the fruition of the life which is infinite by the 
annihilation of the life which is finite, the realization of the 
timeless by the ideal destruction of time. 

N. J. SYMONS. 
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Production and Taxation in Canada from the Farmers’ Stand- 
point. By W. C. Good. J. M. Dent & Sons, Toronto (for 
Garden City Press). $1.00. 


Mr. Good’s book is a very welcome addition to the small 
number of original contributions to the study of Canadian 
economic questions. The writer is unusually well qualified 
for his task. A graduate of the University of Toronto, and 
a teacher in the Ontario Agricultural College, he returned in 
1902 to the farm on which he had been born and bred, and has 
since that time combined the hard, practical work of the farm 
with wide study of economic questions and an active partici- 
pation in the farmers’ movements. It is significant of the 
general shift of emphasis between last generation and this, 
that beginning with a firm conviction that the application of 
science to agriculture would achieve the farmer’s salvation, 
Mr. Good has come to see that the study and application of 
economic principles is still more fundamental. 

In the introductory chapter an admirable summary is 
given of the importance of agriculture in a sound national 
economy. Then comes a statement of the hard facts as to the 
decay and stagnation of agriculture in Canada, the decline in 
population, the decay in quality of rural life, the waste of 
opportunity through lack of labor, and the failure of agricul- 
tural production to increase to correspond with and justify 
the vast outlay on overhead capital, in railways, factories and 
governmental expenditure. It is a strong and convincing 
analysis. The root of the decline Mr. Good finds in the poorer 
economic returns that fall to farming. We have recently had 
detailed studies of farming returns, in the surveys of Ontario 
townships made by Professor Leitch, of the O. A. C. Mr. 
Good reaches much the same conclusions by an analysis of the 
census returns, his summary being that while manufacturing, 
with a capital investment in 1900-1914, of $1,500,000,000, 
yielded a surplus profit of $260,000,000, farming, with a capi- 
tal investment of $5,000,000,000, resulted in a deficit, if ordi- 
nary wages are allowed, of $110,000,000. The computation 
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is carefully made, but one may doubt whether our census fig- 
ures are sufficiently accurate to permit such deductions, and 
query the failure to allow, in the case of manufacturing, for 
interest on borrowed capital and for “wages” of the owners. 
As the “capital investment” in both cases is rather a capitaliza- 
tion of net earnings than a summing up of money actually 
invested, it is not explained how it is that the industry which 
yields a deficit has a capital investment or capitalization three 
times as great as the industry which yields a profit. Prob- 
ably Mr. Good would say that the farmer has so long been 
accustomed or forced to consider that if he gets wages he can- 
not expect interest and vice versa, that in capitalizing his 
farm’s value he does not deduct wages from gross returns. 


Mr. Good proceeds to analyze the effect of tariff discrimi- 
nation and land gambling in producing this condition of inade- 
quate returns to agriculture. The tariff is shown to bear 
very heavily upon farming production. The statement that 
the tariff tax on foodstuffs cannot be shifted because their 
price is fixed in the world’s market ignores the extent to 
which it is fixed in that market by the output of Canada. it- 
self and of other countries in which farmers are handicapped 
by tariff dues. Such minor points aside, however,the writer 
gives a telling indictment of the “national policy” which for 
forty years has endeavored to build up the cities at the ex- 
pense of the country. If writing to-day, Mr. Good might 
have added that faced with the inevitable result of such one- 
sided development, in the relatively greater rise of the prices 
of farm than of other products (the general rise being otf 
course due mainly to inflation of credit and currency), our 
sapient governments have no other recourse than the futile 
and discredited system of arbitrary fixing of prices by omnis- 
cient commissions. 

In the second part of the book, Mr. Good deals with the 
problem of distribution. He begins with a new definition of 
“rich” and “poor,” the rich man being he who obtains from 
society more service than he gives, and the poor he who gives 
more than he gets. This is open to the objection against all 
endeavors to re-define accepted terms, and is not very defen- 
sible in itself, or useful for the further development of the argu- 
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ment; doubtlesss it is an instance of the Ruskinian influence 
which has been important in guiding the author’s thinking. 
Adopting the Crusoe method of argument from individual to 
society, Mr. Good then seeks the source of unfair distribution 
of wealth, and finds it in our failure to appropriate ground 
rent for social use and to maintain complete freedom of ex- 
change. He adheres to the rigid Ricardian view of rent as 
wholly a surplus above marginal production,declining to accept 
the modern discussion which has revealed rent in this sense as 
applicable to the other factors in production as well as to land, 
and has_ re-defined rent as merely the return for the use of 
concrete goods, expressed as so much per concrete unit rather 
than, as in the case of interest, as a percentage of the capital 
value of the borrowed goods. ‘The critic of the single tax 
philosophy will decline also to accept the Henry George-John 
Locke assumption of a natural right of property in the pro- 
ducts of individual labor, as contrasted with the non-existence 
of any such right in land. ‘There is need for a more funda- 
mental analysis of the basis of private property and a more 
convincing rebuttal of the contention that the reasoning 
which supports the denial of private property in land leads 
to the denial of property in any other productive goods. The 
discussion of the application of a tax on ground values to Ca- 
nadian conditions is lucid and well-balanced, though it seems 
to exaggerate the total amount of “land values,” drags in 
public utility franchises under the same heading, In accordance 
with the usual modern single tax reasoning, and ignores the 
administrative difficulty of collecting a federal tax on land 
values by direct federal assessment, and the equal difficulty 
of accepting the existing local and provincial assessments, 
which vary tremendously from section to section. An origi- 
nal contribution to this subject is made in the endeavor to 
estimate the effect of tax remissions on the value of land, but 
though ingenious and showing an unusual mastery of mathe- 
matical statistics, it appears to be vitiated by the failure to 
allow at the outset for the decline in the selling value of land 
due to the increased tax imposed on land values to make up 
for the reduction on improvements. 

On these and other questions there is room for much dif- 
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ference of opinion. Yet that only makes the book more wor- 
thy of commendation to the-widest possible circle of readers. It 
is a book which will provoke thought, and in time shape policy. 
The facts and the arguments Mr. Good marshalls compel the 
attention of every student of Canadian affairs. The force- 
ful logic, the careful methods of analysis, the fair temper, 
and not least the “fine strain of idealism,” as Mr. T. A. Crerar 
puts it in an appreciative introduction, combine to make the 
book one of the most readable, as it is one of the most impor- 
tant studies of fundamental conditions which have yet ap- 
peared in Canada. If the rising farmers’ movements continue 
to be guided by men of Mr. Good’s calibre, they will achieve 
much for straight thinking as well as for better living. 


O. D. SKELTON. 
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Unrest. 


The railway strike in Great Britain is. the latest and most 
serious of the constant upheavals to which that country, like 
all others, has had to submit since the Armistice. At its out- 
break few men cared to prophesy to what degree the com- 
munity would suffer real hardship, or what political and con- 
stitutional effect a sudden strike of this kind would have. Now 
that it is happily over, the strike gives some measure of the 
industrial and economic problems which the war has left in 
its wake. 

Timid and violent men—uand verbal] violence is often the 
mask of timidity—saw in the strike the hidden hand of Bol- 
shevism and anarchy. On the whole, though extremists were 
eager to fish in troubled waters and though some on the other 
side unwisely tried to make the conflict a political issue, the 
progress of the strike showed that the strikers were not using 
an economic weapon for political ends. A dispute about wages 
ended in the settlement of a scale of wages, in which neither 
side gained—or indeed sought—complete victory.. ‘We have 
not got a victory,’ said Mr. Thomas, the men’s leader, ‘in the 
sense that the Germans were beaten. What we have got is a 
settlement that justifies your action, a settlement that is hon- 
ourable, and one that vindicates your Executive.’ Whether 
we agree with the claim of justification or not, this is not the 
language of a political gambler. The responsible leaders were 
sober men seeking a definite settlement, and it was their good 
will, with the good will of some, though not all, members of the 
Government that found the way to an agreement. On the 
other hand, it must be remembered that such a strike at such 
a time was a weapon of incalculable effects, that some, though 
not those immediately responsible, considered it to be a stage 
in a class war, and that some in the Government, though not 
the weightiest, would have been glad to use the opportunity 
to give Labour a ‘knock-out blow.’ We must bear this in mind 
not only to estimate the responsibility on both sides for the 
strike, but to appreciate the fundamental good sense and self- 
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restraint which has once more saved the British people on the 
edge of disaster. 

What cannot be justified is the suddenness of a strike 
which threatened to paralyse the nation. The Unions have 
learned at least one lesson from the war—that an attack with- 
out warning has an immense stretegical advantage. They might 
equally have remembered that it is a moral handicap, wither- 
ing the public sympathy without which few great strikes have 
been carried to complete success. It is evident that Mr. 
Thomas, himself opposed to extreme action, was compelled to 
yield—and that a week after one of his colleagues had publicly 
stated that there was no reason to fear a strike. What were 
the causes of an outbreak which seems to have taken even the 
labour leaders by surprise? 

The incident is one phase of the immensely difficult prob- 
lem of adjusting real wages to the cost of living. Before the 
war many classes of railway workers were admittedly under- 
paid. With the great rise of prices an adjustment was made, 
although the railwaymen never enjoyed the burst of prosperity 
which fell to some other classes of artisans. The war-wages 
were avowedly a war expedient, and the time was drawing 
near, though not imminent, when the delicate business of re- 
vision had to be undertaken. It was a matter that needed 
eareful calculation and tact. In the mining industry a sliding- 
seale has been devised which rises when prices rise and falls 
with their fall. The Government offer contained no such care- 
fully worked out provisions. It appeared to the men like an 
attempt to reduce them to the old pre-war standard of real 
wages—and this was a threat to every other union. Further, 
the letter which contained the offer spoke of it as ‘definitive.’ 
Those who knew the language of Government officials might 
guess that ‘definitive’ did not mean ‘final.’ But the men inter- 
preted it as an ultimatum, and the strike was precipitated. 
The cause was suspicion and distrust of the intentions of the 
negotiating Ministers. 

The blow fell upon a country less able, but better pre- 
pared, to bear the strain than five years ago. War has led to 
an amazing development of heavy motor transport, and the 
rapid organization of a motor service helped to tide over the 
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crisis. It may be that this by-product of the strike will work 
lasting good; for the possibilities of using motor transport to 
feed and supplement the railways must be immense in such a 
thickly populated country as England.* Training in the army 
had also produced large numbers of men competent to drive 
motors or manage railway traffic. The Underground Rail- 
ways in London, for example, were able to keep up a fairly 
regular service by voluntary aid, and the service in the country 
daily improved. The nation showed that it had the organizing 
power and capacity to improvise a transport system that could 
at least avert absolute privation. Even this success had its 
dangers. For Mr. Thomas, who at first steadily refused to ac- 
cept the help of other unions, now declared that he would no 
longer decline sympathetic strikes. For the political reasons 
stated above this was a long step nearer the edge of the abyss. 
The Winnipeg conflict, however, was happily not to be re- 
enacted on a greater scale. 


Many critics have emphasized the additional risk involved 
in trade disputes to which the Government, as representing 
the nation, is a party. It cannot, they argue, perform its duty 
of independent mediator. Weighty as the contention is, there 
are in practice circumstances which mitigate its force. The 
parties to the dispute were the Ministry of Transport and the 
railway men. Owing to the form of government introduced 
by the necessities of the war such ministers practically act as 
department heads, and do not necessarily voice a Cabinet 
policy. It is unnecessary for our purpose to ask how far the 
Government has had in this or similar cases a clear and de- 
cided policy, or whether the method has the advantages in 
peace that are claimed for it in war. But the Prime Minister 
is able to intervene from his Olympian seclusion, ask ‘Why 
was I not told of this?’ and act as intermediary in the settle- 
ment. On the other hand, the trade union leaders outside the 
railway interests lent their aid in building a bridge. It is no 
secret that at first they were more than critical of the methods 


*A Commission is at present sitting to consider a plan for the eco- 
nomical handling of inter-railway traffic in London—always a difficult 
problem owing to the fact that the chief termini lie in a great circle 
round the core of London as it was in the middle of last century. 
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that had precipitated a strike. They were however convinced 
that the question at stake was the standardization of wages 
and that the Government proposed to reduce the minimum to 
the level of the inadequate real wages before the war. The 
intervention of these two relatively independent interme- 
diaries made negotiations easier. 

The result is that the extremists on both sides have had 
their lesson. Direct action has not brought the nation to its 
knees; the Railway Executive Committee have not reduced 
real wages. The community has shown that it is able to im- 
provise means of carrying on war against the most powerful 
body , and a step further has been taken in using an industrial 
committee to mediate in conflicts of this kind. This is by no 
means the last of the disputes in the reconstruction period, 
and it is all-important to have sober and impartial men who 
will command the trust of both sides in adjusting the complex 
scales of wages to the fluctuations of prices. The process will 
not be helped by such outbursts as Mr. Lloyd George thought 
fit to indulge in at the complimentary banquet to Lord Allenby, 
on neutral ground and after a settlement without rancour or 
hatred. That plays into the hands of those men who are only 
too anxious to convert industrial disputes into a class war. 


Party Government. 


The significance of the portent in Ontario reaches far 
beyond the boundaries of the Province. If the most conserva- 
tive province of Canada throws up a new party in a night, 
what may not happen in the West? The Farmers and Labour 
now know their power: it will be surprising if they do not use 
it. There was, after the first shock, some disposition to be- 
lieve that the U. F. O., though the largest party in the House, 
would not accept the responsibilities of office. Happily this 
belief is unfounded, and it may be presumed that the Farmers 
will endeavour to form a government and themselves carry out — 
the mandate that the Province has given to them. 

The emergence of two class parties in Ontario is typical 
of a process which the great disturbances of the last five years 
have hastened. The old parties seemed to many to be the 
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obsolete survivors of an older system, still using the war-cries 
of a past generation in widely different circumstances. How- 
ever much or little truth this impression may possess, it was 
aided by the virtual shelving of the party conflict during the 
war, and by the fact that the statesmen who represented the 
old regime were immersed in the pressing business of war_ 


and of peace-making, and now are unfortunately showing the 


effects of the immense nervous strain. Apart from this, the 
facts that both in Canada and Britain Coalitions were formed, 
which necessitated compromise between men who normally 
differed acutely about public policy, and that the gulf between 
the Executive and the Legislature has grown wider, have 
tended to obliterate old landmarks and to enfeeble the influence 
of both representatives and ministers. Above all, a war govern- 
ment purchases its authority during the crisis at the cost of 
a heavy account of grievances laid up against it. Such Gov- 
ernments, with their personnel tired out and a prey to com- 
promise, are hard put to it to face the urgent problems that 
peace brings. In England Mr. Lloyd George has faced each 
crisis, not by a policy, but with an expedient—and often an 
expensive one. Uncertain where his support in the country 
really rests, this master of a great majority in the Commons 
appeals to or defies each section of the community in turn. 
Nobody expects his Government to survive another election, 
and no prophecy seems to be safe except that the power of 
Labour will be greatly increased. Although in the past or- 
ganized Labour in Canada has done comparatively little in 
polities, the war has hastened a movement which will probably 
develop on the same lines as British politics, if we allow for 
the fact that Canada is still predominantly agricultural and 
does not suffer from the same economic pressure as the highly 
industrialized and thickly populated mother country. 

It is interesting to observe that there are at least remote 
parellels to the Soviet system in these western tendencies. That 
system, in operation, is an aristocracy of the urban artisans, 
supported by force and exercising a devastating tyranny upon 
the helpless majority. But if we look dispassionately at the 
theoretical structure of such a system and disentangle what 
is local and temporary from its form, it sheds some light upon 
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political movements in more stable and more enlightened coun- 
tries. 

The question is whether the growth of Labour and Far- 
mers’ organizations does not indicate a tendency, now at its 
beginning, to shift from local representation to class repre- 
sentation. This has been made possible by the far-reaching 
unifications accomplished by nineteenth century industry and 
labour unions, and also, it might be added, by the great shift- 
ings of population consequent on the rapid growth of industry. 
This has made local feeling less strong than it was sixty years 
ago, and has drawn together groups possessing common in- 
terests. If the growth of the Labour party is one sign of this 
tendency, the outcry against the ‘interests’ which we have 
heard in the last two decades is proof of the discovery that 
men who appeared to be local representatives might in reality 
be something else. The principle is not novel. It underlies 
the original English Parliamentary system, and is implicit 
in most schemes for the reform of the House of Lords. 

The objections to the tendency are obvious enough. It 
seems to surrender to a motive already too prominent, the 
assertion of special class interests against the community. 
Far be it from me to say that constituencies are never influ- 
enced by sordid local motives, but it will be admitted that 
specific class representation has special dangers. The present 
generation, however, will have as one of its main tasks the 
adjustment of production and the standard of living to the 
conditions caused by the war, and its success in a task upon 
which everything depends will turn upon the devising of a sys- 
tem which can prevent wasteful industrial struggle. It will 
be interesting to observe how far communities practised in 
self-government build up industrial councils alongside of the 
existing Parliaments, and how far the Parliaments them- 
selves become explicitly what they are in part already, the 
representatives of classes rather than of localities. 


A. S, FERGUSON. 
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2 FOUR POEMS. 
Spring Evening—War Time. 


The pines rank solemnly about 
The hills that edge the level lands, 
Where strips of purple ploughing lie 
Between broad grey-green bands. 


The troubled sky is hung with grey, 
In thickened roll and drooping fold, 
A building robin bustles near 
With pleasure widely told. 


The old man leaves the burnished plough 
On the green headland till the dawn,— 
He tells of wounded sons abroad— 
His horses dream withdrawn. 


In livid spaces of the sky 
A lonely airplane circles far; 

Weaving through field and cloud and heart 
The throbbing spell of war. 


War Winds. 


The winds are sweeping round the world, 
And nations toss like forest trees, 

Dropping the sceptres and the kings 
Like trash of rookeries. 


Now fall the trunks of hollow heart 
In all the pride of leaf they wear, 

And many a great and sacred oak 
Turns knotted roots in air. 
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The woodmen hear nor sleep again 
Ere day brings calm and sunlight back, , 
They plan for toils awaiting them | 
Along each forest track. 


And fire and axe shall burn and cleave 
That men may work with quiet mind, j 
To shape into a nobler world 
The harvest of the wind. | 


Sunset on the Road. 


The sun withdraws in conscious pride 
Of glorious hours of high success; 

A little willow-queen stands up, 
New-crowned in tasselled loveliness. 


The smooth and open road leads on, 
A motor spins contentedly ; 

The towns of care are far away, 
The cows graze homeward steadily. 


A veery calls among the pines 

Ae though the ruddy sun-bars rang, 
And hylodes pipe incessantly 

As though each tender leaflet sang. 


An ancient horse with clumsy: hoof 
Beats out his pleasure on the road, 

Two Jews loll in the wagon seat 
With backs against a motley load. 


The chuckling of their crated hens, 
The rattlings of their rusty gain, 
Pass and are linked with bird and tree 
And sun and road in happy train. 


Space. 1 

The earth bears bravely through the blue, , 
Tossing the spray-white clouds away; 

Our signals flutter to the sun | 

Joy in his noble day. . 
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No care can face the cheery wind 
That sings about our planet ship; 

Blest islands lie to fore and aft, 
As through the clouds we dip. 


I mind not where we come to port, 
My faith is in our Captain’s heart; 
Harbour and billow wait or run 
To join and not to part. 


Toronto. J. E, H. MACDONALD. 
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EDICAL examination of men in the best years of their 
life revealed that many were unfit to be classified as 
normal citizens capable of military service during the war. 
Similar results were too common among women who offered 
themselves for national work of at all a strenuous nature. If 
the children of this generation are to grow up into stronger 
men and women than their parents the conditions under 
which they live must be improved and be made more favour- 
able to healthy growth and development. The most infiuen- 
tial conditions are no doubt housing and feeding, and next in 
order of importance is that of Physical Education in the 
schools. Good physical education during the years of school 
life could do much to improve the physique of the nation in 
the future. 

The life of the school child works against nature. Where 
nature calls for days of unrestrained movement in the open 
air civilization demands hours of sitting at a desk, frequently 
in an overheated room, poring over books. Where nature 
would allow perfect freedom from restricting clothing, civili- 
zation follows the fashion of the day regardless of impediment 
and even injury to the human form. The result is that the 
school child is liable to many ills which he would not meet 
were he leading a natural open-air life. School physical ex- 
amination bears out the truth of this statement. Anaemia, 
eye strain, nerve strain, are common ills; round shoulders with 
narrow chest, spinal curvatures, and other defects are fre- 
quently found as the result of school life. Since school life 
must continue, precautions should be taken to combat the ills 
and to meet the natural needs of growth. Therefore school 
hygiene and physical education should receive the best atten- 
tion of educationalists to-day. 

School hygiene has made rapid strides during the last 
twenty years. Cheerful, bright, well lighted and well venti- 
lated class rooms are common. Overcrowding is prevented 
by law and the most modern schools are equipped with seats 
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and desks at which the children can sit in positions conducive 
to symmetrical growth. But accommodation and equipment 
for games and gymnastics still leave much to be desired. In 
the average school facilities for physical education compare 
unfavourably with the rest of the school building. This proves 
that educationalists do not yet attach enough importance to 
physical education. For further proof examine the training 
of teachers in this subject, the small proportion of time devoted 
to physical work in the school time-table, and the low standard 
of results attained. 

It may be argued that the standard of school gymnastics 
and games is not low, but this is because few are competent 
to judge. The eye of the expert is trained to look for points 
which the ordinary onlooker or partially trained teacher can- 
not see. The training of the eye to appreciate correct pos- 
ture and accuracy of position is an important part of a teach- 
er’s training. This can only be acquired through knowledge 
of the structure of the human form, and long practice in ob- 
serving gymnastic movements. 

Smartness and discipline in a gymnastic performance is 
enough to win high praise from the uninitiated. In 1918 a 
demonstration of gymnastics was held in the Albert Hall, 
London, for the purpose of arousing public interest in physi- 
cal education. Work from girls’ and boys’ elementary and 
secondary schools and two physical training colleges was de- 
monstrated. The greatest applause and highest newspaper 
praise was given to a class of boys from an elementary school. 
They were keen, alert, and smart, but the basis of the work 
was all wrong and condemned the teaching. Standing posi- 
tions were incorrect, and movements inaccurate enough to be 
harmful rather than beneficial. Yet with the exception of a 
few trained teachers in the audience the work was approved. 
Nor is this example unique. 

Specialist teachers of gymnastics in the Province of On- 
tario* are trained in a six weeks summer course; two courses 





———— 


*The Province of Quebec is ahead in having the McGill School of 
Physical Education, where the course has been extended this session to 
two years. The training in other provinces is about equal with Ontario. 
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are required to complete the work for the Specialist Teacher’s 
Certificate. In this time a fair amount of theoretical know- 
ledge may be acquired as a basis for further study. But the 
training of a gymnastic teacher includes practical work which 
must be done in a class under expert direction. As a limited 
amount of exercise can only be taken each day it is impos- 
sible to advance far or gain much result in twelve weeks. Nor 
is it possible to train the eye in so short a time and without 
it a teacher cannot achieve good results or judge standards. 

What, then, is meant by Physical Education? It is the 
training of the body that it become healthy, strong, well 
formed, and under perfect control of the will. To acquire 
this the child should have systematic training in the form of 
Swedish gymnastics, games, and dancing, and must be taught 
the laws of health in such a way that in addition to know- 
ledge he acquires good habits during the impressionable years. 

Personal hygiene is essentially a subject which should 
be taught in school. But the best result is attained if the pu- 
pils acquire hygienic habits during their school life instead of 
listening to facts for half an hour once or twice a week during 
one school year. Many habits of healthy living may be learnt 
in the gymnasium and in the playground. The following ex- 
amples serve to eradicate the erroneous idea that gymnastics 
consist of a process of taking exercise. 

“Handkerchief drill” combined with breathing exercises 
teaches the child how to keep the nasal passage clear. Atten- 
tion to working with the mouth closed impresses the import- 
ance of nose breathing and inculcates the habit. 

One of the first aims of Swedish gymnastics is to culti- 
vate correct posture. This is done by teaching the pupil how 
to stand and by the practice of exercises to strengthen the 
muscles used in maintaining this position. In gymnastics cor- 
rect standing position is known as “Attention,” and is one in 
which the body weight rests mainly upon the heels, the long 
axis of the figure from head to foot forming a vertical straight 
line. The adjustment of the body weight presents difficulties 
to those who have acquired bad postural habits, the fault of 
throwing the weight forward by bending the hips being a 
common one (see Fig. I). A still more common fault and 
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one which is frequently not recognized by teachers is to carry 
the weight too far back, and in so doing to accentuate the con- 
cavity of the spine in the lumbar region (See Fig. II). After 
the correct position is known, good posture is largely a matter 
of habit, the acquiring of which is greatly helped by regular 
gymnastic lessons. It is important for children to acquire good 
posture early, not only for aesthetic reasons but because 80% 
of spinal curvatures among school children are caused by 
standing incorrectly, and sitting at school desks in crooked 
positions. Figure III is a typical faulty standing position 
conducive to spinal curvature. 

Another good influence which the gymnastic teachers 
may exert is by teaching the principles of hygienic dress. This 
should be done informally. The children will understand teach- 
ing given at a time when they can compare the restrictions of 
modern fashions with the freedom of a gymnastic costume, 
and will realize the necessity for applying hygienic principles 
to everyday clothing. 

In a similar way habits of cleanliness and care of the skin 
may be taught through the practical aid of shower baths 
and a change of clothing after games. 

If the standard of Physical Education is to be raised, 
teachers must be more fully trained and better accommodation 
and equipment must be provided in the schools. 

Every school should have a gymnasium with dressing 
rooms and shower baths. Where the school numbers over 800 
more than one gymnasium is necessary in order that the child- 
ren shall get frequent classes and be taught in small groups. 
Seventy or eighty cannot be taught properly together unless 
they have had a great deal of previous training so that they 
are able to work accurately under leaders. 


A gymnasium should be built especially for that purpose, 
should be fitted with Swedish apparatus, and should be used 
solely for gymnastics, games, and dancing. The use of the 
School Hall for physical work is not an adequate substitute 
for a gymnasium. The floor is almost certain to be polished 
and such a surface is unsuitable and unsafe for gymnastics. 
The absence of apparatus is a serious drawback, and when the 
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Hall has to serve several purposes it is impossible to allow 
enough time for physical work. 


Special uniform for games and gymnastics should be one 
of the requirements of every pupil. This of course applies 
especially to girls; for no good effects can be derived from 
exercises taken in ordinary clothes, nor has the teacher a 
free hand in choice of exercises if movements are limited by 
dress. Where pupils are unable to afford a uniform, the 
school should at least supply suitable shoes.* 


The gymnasium will be used for games when the weather 
makes outdoor play impossible, but an outdoor playground 
should be attached to every school. This should be used 
whenever possible for the school recess and should be open to 
pupils in the holidays. 

Games in the playground should be organized by a 
teacher and at least one period a week should be devoted to 
games during school hours. This insures that every 
child learns to play. Most children enjoy games and 
little children play alone naturally, but team play has to be 
taught and it should be taught to every child both for his 
moral and physical welfare. Organized school games are the 
best means of creating self-control, public spirit, and a 
healthy love of sport, a training which every child should re- 
ceive. Games should also be organized after school hours. 
It may be argued that this is the time for all play, but unless 
games are played during school hours many children will be 
left out and it is usually those who most need the training 
who escape. 

Every school needs at least one teacher to take charge 
of the physical education; large schools require several teach- 
ers, and in all cases girls should be taught by women. Not 
only is a woman more capable of realizing a girl’s physical 
limitations than a man, but she is obviously able to talk to the 
girls more openly upon matters which are an essential part 
of physical education. 





*The London County Council has recently added gymnastic shoes 
to the list of supplies for the use of pupils in the Elementary Schools. 
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It is impossible for the teacher of ordinary subjects to 
get a full enough physical training during the academic 
career, and it is absurd to expect every teacher to be suffi- 
ciently interested or temperamentally suited to teach physical 
work successfully. If this is accepted as fact it must be 
admitted that there is great need for a more complete Spe- 
cialists’ Training Course, and a guarantee that certified 
teachers will be appointed as specialists at good salaries. 

The training should extend over three consecutive years. 
It should include the study of chemistry, mechanics, physics, 
anatomy, physiology, hygiene, psychology, theory of gymnas- 
tics and the practice of teaching, in addition to Swedish gym- 
nastics, dancing, games, and swimming. 

Another important branch of the training should be re- 
medial gymnastics and massage in order that teachers may 
be able to give remedial treatment under the direction of the 
school doctor. School physical examinations always reveal a 
number of children with slight defects many of which might 
be cured by remedial gymnastics, but which are liable to 
develop and become serious if untreated. 

In large city schools the number of children requiring 
treatment would at times be too great for the gymnastic 
teacher to deal with. This difficulty might be overcome by 
the establishment of School Clinics where the children could 
be sent from surrounding schools. Treatment at School 
Clinics need not be limited to remedial gymnastics; the same 
centre could have other departments, notably departments for 
the treatment of defective teeth and eyes. In this way School 
Physical Examination could be followed up with treatment. 
If this were done, and the ill effects of school life minimized 
through more efficient physical education, the standard of 
physical fitness of the nation in the future might be consid- 
erably improved. 

RUTH CLARK. 
Queen’s University. 
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JN omen Canadian writers the most interesting and the 
most tragic figure is undoubtedly Octave Crémazie, the 
national poet of French Canada. He is the voice of Quebec 
clinging to the lost causes and dying traditions of the French 
past. And he alone—if any writer—has touched the heart of 
French Canada in such a way that his name will never perish 
so long as the French language lives on the banks of the St. 
Lawrence. On the other hand, English-speaking Canada has 
barely realized his existence, and his message has little mean- 
ing for those who are not of his race. But though his actual 
literary appeal is limited, the tragedy of his life should, per- 
haps, prove a means for English-speaking America to realize 
in some degree the potent racial sentiments that rest buried 
deep in every French Canadian’s heart. 

To understand how Crémazie became possible, a brief 
explanation of the process of French Canada’s awakening to 
her intellectual and literary destinies is for the moment 
essential. 

When the last white silk banner blazoned with the golden 
fleur-de-lys of Bourbon France vanished in 1760 with the 
departing duc de Lévis down the St. Lawrence river, the 
history of France in Canada ends and the chronicles of French 
Canada begin. Whatever had been written before the Treaty 
of Versailles on Canada was French in its conception and not 
indigenous to or begotten in Canada. The voyages of Cham- 
plain, the relations of the Jesuits, the history of New France 
by Charlevoix, the letters of the Reverend Mother Mary of 
the Incarnation and the poesy of Marc Lescarbot are all 
French, not French Canadian. What, however, came after 
the cession had to be evolved by French Canada’s own intel- 
lectual effort, alone and isolated, like a Gallic island that the 
waves of a gathering, hostile Anglo-Saxon ocean were threat- 
ening to submerge. 

It is true, at times, occasional influences from old France 
percolated through; for, as the French Canadian historian, 
Benjamin Sulte, has pointed out, in his introduction to the 
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anthology of “La Poesie Francaise au Canada,”’ (compiled by 
Louis H. Taché and published in 1881, at St. Hyacinthe, from 
the local newspaper’s offices), French emigrés like that ro- 
mantic privateer Joseph Quesnel, who never put to sea with- 
out his violin and his copies of Moliére and Boileau, did much 
for the literary awakening, which began slowly to manifest 
itself amongst a few of those French Canadians who had re- 
mained. Indeed Quesnel in “L’Epitre 4 Monsieur Généreux 
Labadie” wrote the wittiest French poem ever penned in 
Canada. The advent of a few individuals of this stamp among 
the emigrés and soldiers of fortune from France lightened to 
a certain extent the intellectual darkness of the local inhabi- 
tants. But the main arteries of communication with old 
France remained almost hermetically sealed. Consequently 
abandoned to themselves the French Canadians, who had little 
time for the arts in those days, during their struggle with 
the primitive forces of a wild, unploughed, barely half-known 
country, had every disadvantage against them. But here as 
elsewhere the desire for news begot a French Canadian news- 
paper in the second year of th British civil regime. This was 
the “Gazette de Québec” (1764), while a few years later 
Montreal issued its ‘‘Gazette”’ containing columns in French. 
In this manner the French Canadian writer first appeared in 
print. Going a step further in 1778 a literary Academy in 
Montreal founded the shortlived “Gazette Littéraire.”’ Dur- 
ing all this period a great factor against literary development 
among the French Canadians was the uncertainty as to the 
status of the French language under the new regime. Bearing 
all these hardships in mind and the additional fact that at no 
time during the French regime is there a record of a French 
printing press, so that the art of local printing was previously 
unknown, it is no wonder that the clerical historian of French 
Canadian writers, the Abbé Roy, of Laval University, is un- 
able to find a work or an author worthy of note from 1760 to 
1800. From 1800 to 1820 the main authors were French 
émigrés, who had sought either by design or through the for- 
tunes of war a refuge among their kindred of New France 
from the political troubles of old France. The genuine native 
writers of this incipient stage, like Bibaud and Denis Benja- 
min Viger, are very mediocre. 
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Broadly speaking, it was the later political struggles 
around the question of subsidies and the Union of the two 
provinces of Upper and Lower Canada, and above all the 
pressure by the ever increasing Anglicizing element, which 
threatened to engulf them, that awoke a real national spirit 
among the French Canadians. As is well known, popular 
agitation became very manifest after 1827, and under Papi- 
neau’s influence increased in intensity until it resulted in the 
unfortunate rebellion of 1837-8, followed by the union of the 
two provinces in 1841. 

Contemporaneous and dependent, as ever, on these events, 
in literature there was a corresponding awakening to national 
identity between the years of 1820 and 1860. Michael Bibaud 
established his magazine, the “Bibliothéque Canadienne.” 
While journalists in the front line of the political fray were 
writing noisy polemics in Montreal and Quebec, the few local 
poets and historians were beginning to bestir themselves. One 
and all alike were urged on by the awakening of a national 
soul. In poetry we have, amongst others, Garneau, Lenoir, 
Fiset, and above all Crémazie. Moreover, in yet another 
direction, this realization of nationality made local historians 
search the records of their colonial past to see how they had 
come to be. The leading researchers were Michael Bibaud 
himself, Garneau (1809-66), and the Abbé Ferland (1805-65) 
—Garneau writing in the style of Thierry, being as easily the 
king as Crémazie is the prince among the poets. Bibaud is 
the pioneer in both history and poetry; but that is as far as 
he goes, for his history is out of date, and his verse heavy. 
The Abbé Ferland, perhaps more scientifically exact than 
Garneau, has no magnum opus like the latter’s ‘‘Histoire du 
Canada” to his credit. 

At the same time as this national awakening was taking 
place in the internal history of Canada, externally towards the 
end of this period relations were again opened with France 
herself, quickening the already vibrant protoplasm of Galli- 
cism into full-fledged life. Joseph Lenoir, the poet, imitates 
Lamartine; while, above all, Crémazie, owing to this renewed 
communication with France, is moved to the national song of 
French Canada. To see how this occurred, we must now turn 
directly to the consideration of the poet in question. 
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The younger son of a retired merchant, he was born on 
April 16, 1827, at Quebec, a city perched on a cliffside and 
unique in the fact that it is the only fragment of Renaissance 
Europe transplanted to North America. After studying in the 
traditional Catholic way at the Quebec Seminary, Crémazie 
established in his seventeenth year a book store in the rue de 
Bleury at Quebec. It was a poor little shop and Crémazie was 
a quaint bookseller; for he preferred, it is said, to read his 
books to selling them. He later moved his business 
to larger premises in the rue de la Fabrique. He 
seems to have been in character one of those ambi- 
tious, impatient souls easily inspired with great enthusiasms 
and as easily discouraged. Hiis days were spent in lit- 
erary day dreams, or with the literary coterie that gathered 
in the back of the shop, while his nights were often sleepless 
and exhausting like those of many strong imaginations. 
Physically nothing was less poetical than Crémazie’s person. 
His was a stooping figure, broad-shouldered and topped by a 
large bald head. His face was round, yet animated. His 
beard went round his neck, from ear to ear, like a collar. His 
eyes were small and sunken; and he was so short-sighted that 
he was obliged to wear spectacles on his short straight nose. 
His favourite authors were, at that date, Lamartine and 
de Musset. 

His bookshop was rather a club than a business and he 
seems to have been hopelessly victimized by his so-called 
friends. The little literary coterie gathered there as of right 
and had, at that time, little idea that the reticent bookseller 
himself was the best man of the group. Occasionally, how- 
ever, even in other ways than the extraordinary disregard for 
business Octave Crémazie always manifested, the poet showed 
odd spiritual proclivities. For example, in Quebec he was 
the founder of a kind of bachelor’s club, which earned for him 
an unpleasant notoriety. It was but one of his notes of origi- 
nality that made him distinctive from other men; for, like 
poor Paul Verlaine, there is no doubt that Octave Crémazie 
really had what odious people call the artistic temperament. 
For here he was at an age when most young poets are bub- 
bling over with odes on girls’ breasts and ankles, but Cré- 
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mazie is original. He has not lost his head because of the 
so-called mysteries of lingerie. Was it, one wonders, a touch 
of genuine youthful chastity, or some brain cell already warn- 
ing him of the tedious delusions of sexuality? At any rate he 
seems to have been instinctively aware of the loss of purpose a 
male has sustained when he begins to dally with Amaryllis. 
Perhaps it was that that encouraged him to form the most 
novel and most charming club in all Canadian History. For 
behind it all did there not lie some latent idea of preserving 
courteous young men in all the charm of their untouched 
youth, knowing no other mistresses than those glorious ab- 
stractions, which the French so easily mould into realities. 
Malthusianism or disgruntled misogyny did not enter into its 
creation. At the very most, it was but meant to be a form of 
systematic escape for poets from sexual banality. Neverthe- 
less, it is on record that poor Crémazie was assailed because of 
it, and even, one day, pushed off the sidewalk in his own 
demesne by a discouraged hussy—the wench thus avenging 
the cause of love. 

But Crémazie himself only really lived for one thing. 
Literature with him was everything. He was sick with the 
fever of letters, but he refrained, as yet, from attempting 
self-expression. He was a poor self-cultured man, if 
you like, in a primitive, almost barbarous land; but 
he was, too, a poet—though a mocked one*—until an 
event occurred in French Canada that ravished the country- 
side with joy and gave the divine afflatus to Crémazie’s heart 
so that when he spoke, it was with the voice of a nation—the 
Frenchmen on the St. Lawrence. For nearly a century, as I 
have already mentioned, all direct official communication with 
France had ceased. But in 1856, the Emperor Napoleon III 
sent to Quebec the French frigate “Capricieuse.” This vessel’s 
sudden arrival, during the Crimean War, consequently stirred 
the deepest feelings and revived the oldest ties of affection in 
French Canada. Enthusiasm knew no bounds. Once again 
they beheld—these good inhabitants of Quebec—their flag, the 








*Cp. Darveau’s interesting but inaccurate compilation, Nos Hommes 
de Lettres, (Montreal, 1873), pp. 166-167. 
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flag of France. It was, it is true, the new flag, not that of the 
golden Bourbon lilies, but the Tricolor, which was for them 
the unconquered flag of France, the flag of Austerlitz and a 
hundred hard-won fields. So great was the popular outburst, 
indeed, that the English Governor reported the matter to 
England, who remonstrated with the French Government and 
the latter had to disgrace the worthy captain of the vessel for 
the indiscretions of the Quebec populace. But for the time 
what a wave of enthusiasm, what a violent flame of happiness 
vibrated through the quaint old citadel! In the back of his 
little shop, where Crémazie received his friends, as in a club, 
the Abbé Ferland, Gérin Lajoie, Larue, J. C. Taché and many 
others whom the Parliamentary Sessions brought to Quebec 
in those days, there was a ferment. Crémazie himself became 
inspired. The majority of the Canadian prophets are only 
too rarely delirious enough to see anything; but, for once, 
Octave Crémazie saw visions and dreamed dreams in Quebec. 
As a direct result of this frigate’s arrival, he wrote the best 
loved poem in Canada. And in so doing he became the real 
father of Canadian writers. 

But let there be a word of warning at once spoken. Do 
not think his poem “Le Vieux Soldat Canadien” is a master- 
piece of impeccable style. It is far from that. But at least it 
is a live thing, with a heart beating behind it—a work to 
praise heaven for, after what had been done before. No 
matter what Canadian anthology is compiled, it will never be 
complete without these 25 wooden, stilted stanzas with their 
echoes of Hugo. But though they may not be great art, they 
are magnificent. In fact this is the finest feat in Canadian 
literature. 

What is its story? An old soldier, maimed with wounds, 
of the army of Montcalm, has lingered on in Canada, long 
after the days of defeat and the departure of his comrades 
with Lévis. Little by little he has heard of the renewed mar- 
tial glory of France under Napoleon. The news of victory 
after victory is received in the remote villages of Quebec, 
until at last the idea flashes through his old brain that, now 
the tide of glory has returned to France, she will remember 
her abandoned offspring, her Canada, and come again to 
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wrest the New France from the English. Almost blind, sup- 
ported by his son, the old man daily climbs to the ramparts 
of Quebec dominating the St. Lawrence—the river by which 
all the French have come and where some day the flag of the 
avenging ships may appear: 


“Dis moi, mon fils, ne paraissent-ils pas?” 


With such a refrain, the rhymes of the poet take on an epic 
grandeur :— 
“Ses regards affaiblis interrogeaient la rive, 

Cherchant si les Francais que, dans sa foi naive, 

Depuis de si longs jours il espérait revoir, 

Venaient sur nos remparts déployer leur banniére.” 
How well in these lines Crémazie has embodied the touching 
tragedy of Quebec’s forgotten hopes and lost causes! It was 
a dream—the dream of the people of the St. Lawrence—that 
the old flag would come back. The old soldier dies before his 
dream comes true. Those avengers have not appeared—at 
least, not yet. But, at length, time brings the tricolor at the 
masthead of the “Capricieuse”’, and awakes the sleeping soul 
of Quebec; while the poet bursts out into a triumphant finale 
like a Wagner opera :— 


Voyez sur les remparts cette forme indécise, 
Agitée et tremblante au souffle de la brise: 

C’est le vieux Canadien a son poste rendu. 

Le canon de la France a reveillé cette ombre 

Qui vient, sortant soudain de sa sa demeure sombre, 
Saluer le drapeau si longtemps attendu. 

In all, the poems of Crémazie only number about twenty, 
plus an unfinished piece. He has sung of the heroic defence 
of the papacy in Castelfidardo by the Zouaves against the 
Piedmontese. But we remain unmoved. We care little for 
his ballad imitations of Hugo as in La Fiancée du Marin and 
less for that medley of impossible lyrics and grisly tales “La 
Promenade des Trois Morts.” But ‘Le vieux Soldat’ compels 
one to recognize Crémazie as a poet—the national poet of 
Canada. One cares nothing for his verse in honour of Mon- 
seigneur de Montmorency Laval, the first local bishop, or 
concerning Monsieur Evanturel. One cares, however, very 
much for “Le Vieux Soldat.” 
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Only once again was Crémazie to touch the same dignity 
and power; and that was in the longer poem “Le Drapeau de 
Carillon.” If “Le Vieux Soldat’? ig the Iliad of French 
Canada, “Le Drapeau de Carillon” is its Odyssey. Again a 
veteran of Montcalm’s army is the hero. He has deprived the 
English conquerors of one flag, at any rate—the very fleur- 
de-lys he himself fought under in those glorious days. This 
he shows in secret to other patriotic French Canadians and by 
its help they nourish the love of their old country. They de- 


cide to take this flag to Paris to the King ot France himself, 


to unfurl its shot-riven draperies before him and crave aid to 
drive the invaders into the river. The old soldier sets out for 
Versailles; but he never reaches the King’s levée, for he can 


never get past the barrier of courtiers, lackeys and hirelings. 


Broken-hearted he re-embarks for Canada and regains his 
wooden shanty, not daring to avow to the others, who await 
him, the futility of his mission. He pretends that all is well, 
that reinforcements are even on their way for a grand coup 
ad’ état. 
“De sa propre douleur il voulut souffrir 
Pour conserver intact le culte de la France.” 


But his secret grief kills him. For, at length, one wintry 
December day, taking his beloved flag, he goes to the old bat- 
tlefield at Carillon, to die wrapped in its snowy folds, on the 
graves of his comrades, who made the supreme sacrifice in 
vain. 

In these two poems Crémazie has shown a remarkable 
constructive and inventive ability, which no other French 


‘Canadian writer has yet equalled. It must be remembered 
that all his verse was written from 1854 to 1862 (when he 


was obliged to flee the country) ; that is, between the age of 
27 and 35 years. These form his poetical works included in 


that admirable edition of the Institut canadien, which also con- 


tains the Abbé Casgrain’s charming study of the poet, in addi- 
tion to the latter’s own letters written in exile. Hugo above all 
and Gautier, to a small extent, were his main poetic influences; 


‘but in his own imaginative creations Crémazie’s invention and 


fire make us forget obvious echoes. After his exile he may 


‘have written verse, but he never published or preserved any 
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of it. He had lived to create Canadian poetry; banished from 
Canada, he had no more poetry to offer the ungrateful world. 
As he writes in one of those touching letters of his:—‘“La 
poésie coule par toutes vos blessures, me dites-vous. De tout 
ce que j’avais, il ne me reste que la douleur. Je la garde pour 
moi. Je ne veux pas me servir de mes souffrances comme un 
moyen d’attirer sur moi l’attention et la pitié, car j’ai toujours 
pensé que c’était chose honteuse que de se tailler dans ses 
malheurs un manteau d’histrion.... Aujourd’hui que je 
marche dans la vie entre lisolement et regret, au lieu 
d’étaler les blessures de mon Ame, j’aime mieux essayer de me 
les cacher &4 moi-méme, en étendant sur elles le voile des 
souvenirs heureux.”’ 


Crémazie was a big-souled fellow and it is far from my 
purposes here to pry into the momentary difficulties that 
compelled him to flee from his homeland for ever on Novem- 
ber 11th, 1862. Monsieur Charles ab der Halden in his 
“Etudes de Littérature Canadienne Francaise” (p. 74) claims 
that he gives the full explanation for those muck-rakers who 
desire it.* But the tragic fact remains for us that Crémazie 
was to go wandering round France for the rest of his life in 
penury and illimitable mental distress. The pity of it is so 
astounding that one cannot find another tragedy in the lives 
of Canadian writers to parallel it. Here was the one man 
worth them all driven out a wanderer, grief-stricken, dumb. 


Just before he left Quebec, he had finished the first part 
of “La Promenade des Trois Morts.” For years after he was 
to nurse the idea of finishing that appalling farrago. The 
Abbé Casgrain kept on demanding its completion, but it wes 
never touched, although he defended what he had already 
written against a Laval Professor. Without attempting to 
hold a brief for this flabby poem, it may be pointed out that 
here as elsewhere Crémazie shows extraordinary constructive 
ability. He could build plots. In a prose discussion on it we 
learn the leading motive which rests behind the poem; and. 
though it may not be novel, it is simple and impressive. On 














*See also Darveau’s Nos Hommes de Lettres, pp. 154-158. 
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All Saints’ Day the three dead leave their graves. The father 
knocks at his son’s door; the husband at that of his wife; and 
the son at that of his mother. The unhappy father only finds 
at his son’s home debauchery and blasphemy. They have for- 
gotten the dead. At the wife’s she is busy amusing herself 
with other men. She has forgotten the dead too. The son 
alone finds his mother on her knees, still bewailing her child, 
still praying to God for him. Such a plot has the strength of 
Crémazie’s own French contemporaries like the incomparable 
Aloysius Bertrand. It is the principal motive, clear cut and 
powerful. It successfully proves that the imagination of its 
author moved on a scale of grandeur. 


In exile Crémazie the poet became Crémazie the letter 
writer. I do not allude here to his journal of the siege of 
Paris, but to those other letters of his, in which the man per- 
mits us to see the sensitive, stumbling soul behind it all. These 
letters, indeed, contain some of the finest things in French 
Canadian prose. Adventurous French Canadians like Faucher 
de Saint-Maurice and Arthur Buies have left records of their 
wanderings; but Crémazie does more, he leaves us records of 
his heart. Carefully selected, they are comparable to some of 
the finest things in the literature of sorrow; and no one should 
claim knowledge of the breadth and depth of Crémazie with- 
out lingering over them. We see poor Jules Fontaine (as he 
called himself) dreaming solitarily beside his companionable 
fourthstory Paris fire (December 13th, 1864). Pushed aside 
by Canada, he was a lost soul in Paris. So deeply were his 
roots buried in the French Canadian soil that from the very 
first this transplantation was to sap his force. Then the last 
bitter cup of all was the humbling of his France, his elder 
mother, at loathsome Prussian hands. Always in penury, 
having during the siege to warm himself at a neighbour’s fire, 
he still survived this last humiliation of all his dreams. Oc- 
casionally friends from Canada, including his excellent com- 
rade, the Abbé Casgrain, came to see him. More often we 
obtain, however, more valuable glimpses of him by means of 
his precious letters than by any friend’s report. We see the 
man’s genius gone and his very vitality smouldering out. It 
is pathetic. Yet at times comes a glorious little silhouette in 
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these letters in which a man literally dies before us. With a 
few strokes of his pen he sketches for us, for example, the last. 
descendant of the great lawyer Pothier, who, having an un- 
garnishable allowance of 300 francs a month, made it a prac- 
tice to drink, eat and be merry thereon from the first to the 
tenth of each month; and then, for those fatal twenty days of 
monthly famine, the eleventh to the thirtieth, to hire himself 
out as an inn servant. A kind of Bohemian, as Crémazie 
writes, “sorte de bohéme, qui n’a jamais été vu en état 
d’ivresse, maniére de philosophe qui se moque des usages et. 
qui entend vivre a sa guise.” 


As I come now to the end of this via dolorosa, I must. 
confess how the fate of Crémazie moves me the more I follow 
him. I remember what was his undeniable genius. I see his 
delight at receiving a small packet of maple sugar from his 
brother Joseph. I must admit I read what he says of this gift 
with tears, though I detest the sweetmeat: “Tu peux croire 
que je lui ai fait féte, moi qui n’avais pas gotité, depuis quinze 
ans, 42 cé bon sucre du pays. Je l’ai divisé en six parts, et je 
m’en paie une chaque jour. Mm. les Francais auront beau 
dire tout ce qu’ils voudront, notre sucre d’érable est exquis, et 
je le préfére a toutes les sucreries artistiques de leurs con- 
fiseurs. Je te remercie de tout mon ceur de cette délicieuse 
surprise.” What it meant to him! For such a note as that 
one can forgive him a hundred letters on his rheumatism, 
headaches, displeasing drudgery and literary theories. 


But at last they all end; for death came suddenly to free 
‘him of the infinite burden of life in the rue Bernardin de 
Saint Pierre, Havre, at eleven o’clock in the morning of the 
16th January, 1879. He was buried by the kindly offices of 
the hotel-keeper and now to-day his grave is unknown. 


But in Canadian literature Crémazie has an assured and 
known place as the most fertile influence for native literature: 
the country has produced. Though without over-great con- 
fidence in the birth of a Canadian literature, Crémazie dreamt 
of it as much as his oversanguine friends. He at least was: 
not deluded. For, as he wrote: “Aussi longtemps que nos 
écrivains seront placés dans les conditions ot ils se trouvent. 
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maintenant, le Canada pourra bien avoir, de temps en temps, 
comme par le passé, des accidents littéraires, mais il n’aura 
de littérature nationale.” But for the actual realization of 
this common dream, he achieved far more than the others. 
He showed the way with actual creative work worth more 
than a library of directions. 


Ottawa. BERNARD MUDDIMAN. 
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A COUNTRY MINISTER OF LAST GENERATION. 





T is the full length of a generation since the Reverend 
Archibald McMillan resigned his charge in the Presbytery 
of W , and retired to the city. Few visible traces of him 
are now to be found in his old parish; he himself has passed 
into quiet; his existence is separated from us by years of 
changeful life and the Great War; yet to those of his old con- 
gregation who remain his memory still lives distinct and 
lovable. I, who belong to a later generation, knew him only 
after he had grown old; but my memories of him have been 
filled out by the reminiscences of old parishioners. 

There was about him that flavor of oddity, that touch of 
nature which mark what we call in popular language a 
“character.” As one recalls him now, he was a large man, 
jovial of face, with high forehead, tufted white hair and 
imposing nose. The racy distinction of his spirit, his free 
and leisurely disposition and his quiet humor make his figure 
remain long in the memory. A character of his kind is not 
fashioned often by the Potter’s hand, and when such a one 
does issue from the shop of the Great Artisan to take his 
place in this world of commonalities, he is meant to be put in 
a book and remembered, to be enjoyed like a character in 
Dickens or Shakespeare, and to be made the subject of quota- 
tions and anecdotes. 

In the exercise of his profession Mr. McMillan was never 
in a hurry. When he made a pastoral call he arrived about 
three o’clock in the afternoon, and it never entered his head to 
leave until after midnight. A pastoral call from him was an 
occasion to be remembered. 

With every member of the family the minister was on 
the best of terms. The children met him at the gate; and the 
young man who was busy in the field dropped his work as 
soon as he caught sight of the black hat moving above the 
privet hedge. 

“Well, John,’ would cry the pastor as he drove up to the 
barn, “I suppose you haven’t a colt worth looking at?” 

John usually had; and the pair would strike off across 
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the barn-yard to the pasture. The people at the house mean- 
while must wait. 

Mr. McMillan had a great eye for a horse. His own 
driver was one of the neatest and fastest in the neighborhood; 
she had made a record of 2.434 on the village track with the 
minister on the lines and two of the elders holding the watch. 
A few lines back I hinted that it was Mr. McMillan’s habit to 
engage in his profession with the ease of a loafer. To this 
statement I should have added a reservation—he loafed in all 
his downsittings and uprisings, his goings-out and comings-in, 
except when he was seated behind a fast horse. Then, I 
must admit, nothing could ever be seen of him but a cloud of 
dust. 

After the young man’s pride had been sufficiently ad- 
mired; had been viewed from every standpoint; had been 
made to career wildly from fence to fence, had been coaxed 
and petted and felt about the hocks; the two fanciers would 
leisurely betake themselves back to the house. 

Here there was wont to be much hand-shaking and jollity; 
for when Mr. McMillan visited the farm all work came to a 
standstill, so that everyone in the family, including the dog, 
could gather in the kitchen to give him greeting. 

Notice that it was the kitchen. There was no thought of 
leading him to the dingy, musty parlor, where stood the organ 
with its flowered runner and framed photographs; where 
were the family album, the shot gun, the wax flowers in the 
glass case, the hair covered sofa and the stiff backed chairs; 
and where everyone felt polite and uncomfortable. No place 
but the kitchen, the place of the hearth fire and the gods of 
the home, was considered a fit reception room for him. There, 
after the supper things had been cleared away by the women, 
the whole family would gather in a grateful cloud of smoke, 
and the business of the evening would begin. 

Outside the dusk would gather on the gently rolling fields 
and in the woods; the neighbors’ lights gleam out from their 
windows, and the stars prick holes in the canopy overhead; 
while within the house an oil lamp with a pictured shade cast 
its soft light upon a scene of homely cheer: the children curled 
up in a corner, the mother knitting, the young people perhaps 
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reading; and the two old men, the father and the minister, 
filling the hours with talk and the room with the incense of 
tobacco. The kettle used to sing upon the stove, while through 
the mica in the doors gleamed the bright wood fire. In the 
shadow behind the stove the collie dog would lie and blink 
upon the scene ‘with a look of wisdom supernal.’ 

In such a scene as this Mr. McMillan was at his best. His 
mind kindled and glowed with the warmth of conversation. 
With each pipeful of tobacco and each round of the clock his 
spirits expanded and the words came more easily to his tongue. 
Not that he ever attempted to monopolize the conversation— 
he was not eager, like some more fervent talkers, to exhaust 
each new subject himself, to speak upon it with such earnest- 
ness, such balance and power of mind, such precision of phrase, 
that when he was through nothing more was to be added—as 
it were, to squeeze the juice from the orange and hand you for 
your share the mere pulp. His chief merit as a talker was his 
inherent ability to make you play your part. To talk with 
him was really to converse; you listened or spoke with equal 
pleasure. He talked, not of dry politics or economy, nor of 
theology, but of human subjects, and he did like Isaac Walton 
in his discourse on fishing ‘in several places mix some innocent 
mirth.’ As he sat back in his chair, with his full vest, his 
sweet briar pipe emitting curls of smoke, his high unwrinkled 
forehead and his ruddy cheek, what better example could be 
had of the ancient’s grace of otium cum dignitate? 

To begin with, the talk would usually return to horses, 
the one inexhaustible subject of conversation in the country. 
Every horse within ten, yes twenty, miles was known and dis- 
cussed. The good points of a horse provided endless material 
for conversation. Its virtues were judged, not on the level of 
commonplace economic values, but on the plane where each 
perfection was an ultimate value, a thing in itself; a pleasure 
to the fancy, a delight to the mind like the delight in the lilies 
of the field. Every horse in the countryside was passed in 
revision through the clouds of smoke, like the fair women in 
the poet’s dream. 

Mr. McMillan, however, did not come to his own until he 
began. to talk about chickens. His fancy was for White Leg- 
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horns and Red Wyandottes. For hours he could expatiate on 
the respective merits of each variety; and ag the discourse 
progressed your spirits awoke to a new sense of the signifi- 
cance of things, until trifles became great and great things 
amazing. With the conviction of enthusiasm he made you feel 
that his experiments in the breeding of chickens, in food and 
housing, were of ineffable worth and finality; and when he 
ended, as he invariably did, by offering you a setting of eggs, 
you felt that the evening had not been spent in vain. 

These subjects may seem trivial, but what matters the 
subject of conversation, so long as there are in its progress 
gusto and good cheer, candor and a spice of wit? There was, 
besides, such a flavor of romance about it all! What boots it 
in the end whether the tale is of horses or fair women, of 
deeds of chivalry or the breeding of chickens? The children 
with eerie eyes peering through the blue smoke would listen, 
while Fancy was set free to wander at her will; and the two 
old men would leave the ‘familiar matter of to-day’, open those 
old books that Memory has stored away upon the shelves, and 
rehearse again the stories of their youth. 

Coming as my memories do, not alone from personal re- 
collection, but partly from tales of others, they have acquired 
a romantic vagueness in their outlines. The stories told by 
the two old men remain in my memory with the mystic glory 
of an epic. To my mind it is never quite clear which part of 
the story was the experience of my grandfather (for to tell 
the truth it is of him I have been speaking) and which of the 
minister. So naturally did one anecdote follow another, one 
thread of romance twine itself with the other, that in the end 
the two tales were indistinguishable. 

There were glimpses of the old land, visions of schooners 
and smacks, hills, glens, mossy rocks, primroses, whins and 
purple heather; there were reminiscences of May Days with 
curds and cream, and of roistering village fairs; there were 
anecdotes of a certain queer character, the fun of the country- 
side, or of some renowned man of sinew, who for a wager 
leaped a mountain burn 20 feet wide. With such memories the 
tale drifted along until one of the two told about coming to 
Canada. It was some time in the fifties. The ship—whether 
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the minister’s or not I cannot recall—was short-handed, and 
all the young men on board were forced to turn to and give a 
hand with the ropes. It took more than a month to cross, and 
for two weeks the ship was held in quarantine off port. Final- 
ly, however, they reached Toronto and then Hamilton, whence 
it was necessary to drive in great, lumbering waggons eighty 
miles to their destination. All the way they had carried with 
them a great box of iron as clumsy and heavy as a coffin. It 
took two men to lift it; there was nothing in it but scraps of 
iron junk; yet they had providently brought it along—for 
who could tell what might not be needed in the wilderness of 
the new land? The drive back from Hamilton was full of 
novelties. For instance, when a grasshopper rose and whirred 
away into the grass, one of the boys cried, ““Man! Look there, 
now! Yon must be one o’ thae hooming birds we’ve heard 
tell of.” 

At the thought of this foolishness the old men would 
laugh until the tears came into their eyes—but whether the 
tears came from laughing or perhaps from something else we 
could never be quite certain. There was one thing, however, 
of which we were sure: that the world was full of romance, 
and that life was well worth living in a spirit of bravery and 
good cheer. Life could not be futile or inconsequent when 
two old men, who had passed through it and were nearing the 
end, could find such zest in the telling of it. 

At preaching, however, Mr. McMillan was not a success. 
He appeared scarcely at home when he was in the pulpit; and, 
indeed, he seemed to show a certain reluctance about coming. 
He was always late. About twenty minutes after the hour he 
would whirl up behind his fast driver, his silk hat tipped far 
back on his head, his clothes covered with mud or dust as the 
case might be, and the mare in a foam. His sermon lasted an 
hour and a quarter at the very least and his prayer half an 
hour. He would “hem” and he would “Shaw”; he would look 
up at one corner of the church and then at the other; he would 
attempt lame expositions of orthodox doctrines; or he would 
make learned references far beyond the knowledge of his con- 
gregation. At college he had studied the classics and he loved 
to quote from them; but what did a rural congregation of 
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thirty years ago care about the classics? The Sunday service 
was an ordeal which his people endured uncomplainingly 
merely because they had such an affection for the man himself. 

He was practical in no way whatever. In his sacred 
reading his eye had somehow missed the verse, “In all labour 
there is profit; but the talk of the lips tendeth only to penury.” 
Sound finance was to him as impossible as to a child. The 
task of management fell upon his wife, and it is a wonder 
how she kept the house and educated the family upon his 
stipend—$250 a year from the congregation and an additional 
$200 from the Augmentation Fund. His mind was fitted only 
for genial intercourse and the building of castles in the air. 
He was gifted with that inherent habit of optimism which 
overlooks the business of commonplace life and gazes into the 
Land of Heart’s Desire. As we look back at him over the 
years he seems like an unmajestic prophet—the prophet of the 
worth of genial friendship and a good talk. Of large dreams, 
romantic, human and genial, he loafed through life in the boon 
spirit of the true connoisseur. 

| ADRIAN MACDONALD. 
Peterborough. 
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‘THE TWENTIETH PLANE.’ 


Comm aes 


‘Tf there’s no meaning in it,’ said the King, ‘that saves a 
world of trouble, you know, as we needn’t try to find any.’ 


I. 


S the ‘Twentieth Plane’ has achieved some notoriety in 
Canada, it may not be amiss to attempt an estimate of 
the communications contained in it. When a book is issued 
under such distinguished auspices as those of Lincoln, Emer- 
son, Whitman, and Robert G. Ingersoll, who form the Publica- 
tion Committee, the least one can do is to ask whether the 
results are commensurate with the trouble that they and their 
earthly collaborators have taken. 


At the same time I confess that, apart from a certain 
psychological interest, I bring myself to read books of this 
kind with great repugnance. Their philosophy is an acquired 
taste—‘only the educated palate can appreciate it.’ The 
meteorology of the planes, if I may use the word, is too vague 
to be helpful. I much prefer that sturdy mathematician Dio- 
nysiodorus in Pliny, who sent a letter from the centre of the 
earth after he was dead to say that he was 42,000 stades dis- 
tant from the surface, although even of him the learned 
Robert Burton complains that he might have told us of what 
element the centre was composed. But in other respects the 
account that the spirits give is only too definite. They exist 
in a state that seems to be the fulfilment of some mawkish 
day-dream, where hard things are made easy without becom- 
ing intelligible, and spirituality supervenes because matter is 
relieved of some part of its comforting corporeity.t When we 








1In Sir Oliver Lodge’s Raymond things appear to be known largely 
by their odours. If I remember right, Mr. F. H. Bradley once described 
such an imaginary world as a dog’s paradise. You don’t really make 
existence more spiritual or more wonderful by altering the balance of 
the senses. 
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read of silken bed-clothes that can be drawn through a ring 
(a touch from a childish fairy-tale), of light diluted to a pink 
twilight, and of faces washed by a waft of air (again a small 
boy’s idea of bliss!), we are reminded of that ghost of a squire 
in Thomas Hardy who still conveyed to the rustics who met 
him some token of his gentility by the fact that he exhaled a 
more exquisite odour than the common ghost. The food too 
is refined. We cannot describe it better than by that hearten- 
ing Olympic chorus: 

If mortals who cannot exist upon air 

Could see us at dinner, ye gods, how they’d stare; 

See us hydrogen quaff, and on oxygen fare, 


Singing, ‘Oh, the roast beef of Olympus, 
And oh, the Olympian roast beef.’ 


Even more unendurable than this Paradise is the literary 
taste of its denizens. The silken ease of their existence seems 
to have evaporated all that is robust or subtle, leaving a flaccid 
and sickly residue. Taine in the days of his flesh would have 
cut off a hand rather than write a sentence so flat as this: 
‘Now if he is a great writer, he dovetails together exactly those 
bricks of fact which the nature of truth requires to be per- 
fectly clothed in, in order to express the inspiration as no 
other details could.’ But doubtless the strawless bricks of the 
Twentieth Plane yield with obliging plasticity tio the mani- 
pulation of the carpenter and the tailor. It is disappointing 
to find that Walt Whitman considers his finest line to be one 
that is assured of a place in any earthly anthology of bad 
verse: ‘Grass is the uncut hair of graves.’ But a Words- 
worthian must feel it little short of desecration to hear the 
poet, familiarly called William, holding forth in the voluptu- 
ous style of the Duchess Novelettes: ‘If diamonds, turquoises, 
rubies and emeralds were dissolved in a glass of love, and the 
liquid harmony poured into an angel’s lap, and each dissolved 
jewel could, in this complete coalescing to a liquid pure white, 
tell a poem too deep for human ears, then you would obtain 
only a fraction of the rich soul-wonder of this choral.’ This 
is the very green-sickness of adolescence, but how can one 
convince those who like this sort of thing? It is more to the 
point to note that the choral was composed by Wagner for 
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Cosima, but that Wagner hedges, as we mortals say, when 
asked whether she has died or not. 

If this were all, it would be enough to note a difference of 
taste, and.to leave the matter. But the war, in taking the 
spring out of our year, has led many to hope that they might 
be able to communicate with their dead. One cannot but 
sympathize with an impulse so natural and pious. But those 
who make the attempt enter a province where impudence is 
no rarity, and where apparent success may be more pitiful 
than failure. When books are issued whose authors are be- 
yond suspicion, the average indolent reader with no special 
means of estimating the evidence is disposed to think that 
‘there may be something in it.’ 

It cannot be too emphatically stated that no class of men 
have special authority in psychical research because they are 
accustomed to weigh evidence in another field. There is no 
such thing as a general judge of evidence.. It is notorious, 
for example, that a good jurist may make a bad historian be- 
cause he applies purely juristic canons to historical evidence. 
Similarly a physical scientist may actually be handicapped in 
these enquiries because he habitually deals with ‘things that 
cannot be otherwise,’ and is not quite at ease among human 
desires and human errors. Again, relatives are not the best 
witnesses of the genuineness of communications from their 
read friends; for they have too much at stake. The false claim- 
ant in the Tichborne case won the undoubting support of his 
supposititious mother. No testimony may be discounted, but 
none is entitled to claim peculiar authority. 

It is simply a matter of evidence. I propose to ask what 
level of knowledge and intelligence is presupposed by the reve- 
lations in this book, and then to append some general psycholo- 
gical reflections. 


1‘Tf the physical body is living, yet the soul has flown. We do not 
know, but Cosima is here. We know that. Frequently, however, the 
soul is here before the body is defunct.’ Wagner, thou reasonest well; 
but Ko-Ko, when cornered by the Mikado, reasoned even better: ‘Your 
Majesty says, “Kill a gentleman,” and a gentleman is told off to be 
killed. Consequently, that gentleman is as good as dead; practically he 
is dead, and if he is dead, why not say so?’ 
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II 


‘I only wish I had such eyes,’ the King remarked in a fret- 
ful tone. ‘To be able to see Nobody. And at that distance, too! 
Why, it’s as much as I can do to see real people by this light!’ 


As the book is all of a piece, we may estimate its worth 
from a single chapter, which the author considers to be of 
exceptional evidential value. ‘It is,’ he writes, ‘because this 
seems to be more strictly a communication from the Twentieth 
Plane that I have chosen to ask the Publication Committee for 
permission to substitute it instead of the poems.’ This chap- 
ter is communicated by a trio of ancient philosophers, Pytha- 
goras, Socrates and Plato, who are introduced by no less a 
person than the Jewish philosopher Spinoza. After carefully 
reading their lucubrations, I am far from convinced that the 
Hebrew responsible for these Greeks is Spinoza, and I am sur- 
prised that the sponsors of the book have not ‘more strictly’ 
compared the communications with the historical evidence 
before committing themselves or the Publication Committee 
in print. 

The ground is exceptionally favourable for a decisive test. 
We know little about the lives of the ancient philosophers, and 
that little is the result of long and careful sifting. If Pytha- 
goras himself can tell us anything fresh about his life and 
teaching, he will settle some old problems. But this evidence 
can only be tested by documents which will mislead one who 
has not undergone the necessary historical training. A sciolist 
who plays the oracle on scraps picked up at some time or 
other from modern manuals: will speedily be in deep water 
because he does not know what the real Pythagoras ought to 
know—the difference between the truth and the legends which 
later ages invented about him. 

To begin with: I have my doubts about Spinoza. He says 
in the previous chapter: W‘hen I wrote The Ethics of Spinoza 
[why does Spinoza himself use these last two words?], I did 





1Shelley (p. 98) refers to the ‘Britannica’ for evidence that he met 
his death by foul play and not by accident. Is it more likely that he 
or the medium is acquainted with modern Encyclopaedias? 
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not even know that these Ethics would be published. I placed 
that book in my earth desk, and it was found there after my 
parting from that plane to come here, and was published.’ 
This might be said by anyone who had learned from some 
Encyclopaedia that Spinoza had left his manuscript in a desk, 
if they had time to confound the fact with their own infer- 
ences. But no one familiar with the whole curious story 
could express it in that way. The Preface to the Ethics be- 
gins: ‘A little before his death the author expressly asked 
that his name should not be prefixed to the Ethics, the print- 
ing of which he ordered.’ Indeed, Spinoza’s last injunction 
was that the desk should be carried to the bookseller immedi- 
ately after his death. This was done, and the papers were out 
of the house before that vulture, his sister Rebecca, appeared 
to claim any portable property. So far as a dying man could 
know what would be done after his death, Spinoza knew. But 
our contemporary Spinoza does not know. Either Spinoza’s 
friends, who were with him at the Hague, misrepresented the 
facts, or some one in Toronto has misunderstood them. 
Pythagoras, who announces his presence with Oriental 
pomp, is blissfully ignorant of the distinction between legend 
and genuine tradition, and with that fine disregard for meum 
and tuum which was a Pythagorean trait, claims for himself 
his followers’ teaching and even their errors. He commits 
what is certainly a mistake in saying that he taught that the 
earth revolves round a central fire—this is a later doctrine. 
On the other hand, he is far too extravagant in claiming 
to have visited India, far too modest in attributing his astro- 
nomy and geometry to Oriental and Egyptian influence. This 
is a figment which has persisted till modern research was in a 
position to estimate the true worth of Oriental science. As 
Plato said, the Egyptians were only concerned with practical 
ends—they had no interest in theory; and it is the glory of 
Pythagoras to have taken the great step which began the 
sciences properly so called. But ‘Pythagoras’ in the book has 
evidently never heard of the Rhind papyrus. Even more in- 
structive is the use made of the famous doctrine of the har- 
mony of the spheres—the very words belong to a later age 
than that of Pythagoras, Upon this theory the imagination 
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of poetizers and poets have played wonderful variations till 
the form of the original mathematical doctrine has become 
shrouded in a cloud of romance. This is a trap for the false 
mysticism of the séances, and the seer of the ‘Twentieth Plane’ 
has tumbled into it. 

So far, we have found in the revelation a lack of historical 
insight, natural in anyone who has not critically read the frag- 
ments from which the story of Pythagoras must be pieced to- 
gether.2. When we turn to Plato, there is not quite so 
much room for historical mistakes, though the medium takes 
full advantage of his opportunities to err. What this com- 
munication reveals is such an incapacity for grasping the 
spirit of Plato and Socrates that it must surely be explained 
by the subnormal condition in which mediums practise their 
art. 

It does not, indeed, inspire confidence to hear Plato in- 
form his audience that the distance between the Piraeus and 
the Acropolis is about one mile. For the walls of the Piraeus 
are just short of four miles from the walls of Athens, and the 
harbour proper is still more distant. It is a little naive of 
Plato to think that he is revealing for the first time that the 
Republic is a satire on the Athenian government, or to suppose 
that ‘earth-plane historians neglect this aspect’—that ‘the 
sophist commercialized his knowledge while Socrates and 
Plato never received a fee for their teaching.’ But there is 
one point upon which a superficial reader of Plato is bound to 
go astray, the doctrine of ideas. The Plato of the “I'wentieth 
Plane’ naturally ignores the current controversy about his re- 
sponsibility for the ideal theory. But he falls into the trap 
of confusing the English word idea with the Greek word of 
which it is a transliteration. When he is made to say: “Ex- 
perience has confirmed to me what I taught of ideas: viz., that 
the thought of a thing is the reality, and not the thing ob- 











2It is interesting to observe that in another case where legend and 
truth must be sifted from each other, that of Sappho, the same type of 
blunder is found. Also she quotes two lines of her poem to Aphrodite 
for evidential purposes; but only the name of the goddess is common to 
this version and to the original. 
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served,’ he should have said: ‘Experience has taught me that 
the view once mentioned only to be rejected in the Parmenides 
is actually true.’ It is not quite candid to claim that he had 
always thought so. 

The communication of Socrates presupposes some ac- 
quaintance, though an inaccurate one, with the circumstances 
of his own trial and death. He imagines that the senate con- 
demned him, whether because he is unacquainted with modern 
terms or because the medium is innocent of Athenian legal 
usage I leave to readers to judge. But what ‘shows the length 
of his foot’ most clearly is the sentimental distortion of well- 
known incidents. As thus: ‘I remembered how as a boy at 
Delphi, the oracle said, ‘Socrates, go out among men, and 
everyone you meet, question him.” That is the basis of the 
Socratic method of cross-examination and questioning. “Ques- 
tion them, for the humblest have something to teach you.” ’ 
‘A boy at Delphi’ is a pretty fancy, if only the stay-at-home 
Socrates had been, like little Samuel, a watcher in the temple 
courts. And how romantic to suppose that the Delphic 
priestess laid down to an Athenian boy, some time in the 
distant 50s of the fifth century, the principles of scientific 
method! One wonders why Socrates (on his own account of 
the matter) took so long to discover them. It was Chaere- 
phon, a disciple of Socrates, who asked the oracle whether any 
man was wiser than Socrates, and the oracle simply answered 
that there was none. As for the Socratic mission, if he had 
confined himself to learning from the humblest, he would 
never have fallen into trouble. But he devoted his life to the 
less popular task of showing the wise that they were ignorant. 
So at least the Apology explains. 

I prefer to pass over the maudlin blend of religiosity and 
what is presumably intended to be Socratic teaching that 
forms the bulk of this communication. The issue is settled 
for any competent judge by his account of the parting with 
Crito, which I print parallel to the Platonic version. 


I said to Crito: ‘No, my friend, Know well, my dear friend Crito, 
much as I appreciate the nobility that this is what I seem to hear, 
of your action, that friendship as the worshippers of Cybele 
which would be as tender as a_ seem, in their frenzy, to hear the 
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mother’s good-night kiss when she 
put me to bed.’ Much as I realize 
all this, I must be true to myself, 
to my age, and above all to my 
God.’ As I looked at the open door 
of my cell, through which I could 
have escaped, I saw the weeping 


music of flutes: and the sound of 
these words ring loudly in my ears, 
and drown all other words. And 
I feel sure that if you try to 
change my mind, you will speak in 
vain; nevertheless, if you think 
that you will succeed, say on. 


Crito, with head bowed down, walk Crito. I can say no more, So- 
out. The tears fall in streams of crates. 

silver love when I recall that Socrates. Then let it be, Crito: 
moment. and let us do as I say, seeing that 


God so directs us. 


Enough has been said to reveal the quality of these com- 
munications, and it is idle sport to keep on shooting at sitting 
birds. I have no criticism to pass upon the medium: he at 
least was unconscious. But what can be said of observers who 
accepted this twaddle as revelation without a thorough critical 
investigation of the range and character of the knowledge 
manifested in it? This was an elementary duty to their pub- 
lic, even if they felt no obligation to the sacred and illustrious 
figures whose distorted simulacra are summoned from some 
Limbo of Vanity on the confines of chaos. One may disagree 
with psychical researchers while respecting the thorough man- 
ner in which they attempt to verify their data. But this book 
gives a painful impression of slip-shod methods and eager 
credulity. 

Let us now leave the ‘Twentieth Plane’ and consider some 
principles of true psychological method. 


ITT. 


‘If he left off dreaming about you, where do you suppose 
you'd be?’ 

‘Where I am now, of course,’ said Alice. 

‘Not you!’ Tweedledee retorted contemptuously. ‘You'd be 
nowhere. Why, yowre only a sort of thing in his dream!’ 





1Might I suggest as a test that the medium should summon the 
spirits of Diplovataccius, K. G. Scheidegg, and Prosdocimus de Belde- 
mandis? If the most famous flock to his call, it is but kind to give the 
obscurer spirits a chance. 
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‘If that there King was to wake, added Tweedledum, 
‘you'd go out—bang—just like a candle!’ 


It is said that, if the theory of relativity is true, an astro- 
nomer looking through an infinitely powerful telescope might 
conceivably see the back of his own head. This is much the 
case with psychical research; and men, looking for a star, 
stand agaze at the back of the medium’s head. There are, 
however, less cumbrous methods of seeing that. 

In scientific inquiry the first canon of explanation is to 
exhaust known causes before invoking a new kind of cause, 
the first precept of method is to understand your instrument. 
Now the instrument of psychical research is the medium’s 
mind, and the question to be decided is whether it is not also 
the sole and sufficient explanation of trance phenomena. 
Clearly it is all-important to be certain about the instrument 
if it may be the source, and not simply the medium, of these 
communications. 

The fact to be explained is this—that the ’subliminal self’ 
draws upon stores which are not ordinarily accessible to con- 
sciousness by recollection or introspection. Let us call this 
under-self, without prejudice, the wnconscious.. Naturally 
we are puzzled to find that the unconscious ‘knows’ things of 
which the conscious self appears to be unaware. It is startling 
to reflect that consciousness, by which we become acquainted 
with things, is not acquainted with the unconscious. It is then 
an easy, though as yet an unwarranted, step to assume that 
the unconscious obtains its ‘knowledge’ from other and 
external sources. Not spiritualism alone takes advantage of 
this escape into the ‘dyvine cloude of unknowynge.’ I need 
only refer to recent and rather unhappy attempts to explain 
the divine side of Christ’s mind by the doctrine of the sub- 
hminal self. Such pseudo-mysticism not only underrates the 
normal consciousness, but also obscures the vital question as 
to the true function of the unconscious in the mind of the in- 





1T am aware that the expression is open to controversy. It is, how- 
ever, convenient in a short discussion to use the word to describe sup- 
pressed states which appear to be unknown to the normal consciousness. 
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dividual. This is not science; it is guesswork based on our 
ignorance. 

The fallacies of the position just outlined are obvious 
enough. What is not accessible to consciousness now may 
nevertheless have first been experienced through the ordinary 
channels of consciousness. The real question is why it now 
seems to be inaccessible. Our first step must be to find out 
the relation of the conscious to the unconscious, of the known 
and familiar to the imperfectly known and mysterious. If 
this can be done, we shall have started rightly by investigat- 
ing the nature of the instrument: until this is done, the ap- 
parent cleft within the instrument simply gives the credulous 
or fanciful scope for vague guessing. To sum up: we must 
examine the structure of the mind before attempting to con- 
nect an unplumbed element in it with hypothetical external 
influences. 


In this paper there is only space to suggest how the 
spiritualist method, assuming external agents and using ex- 
ternal tests,! fails to advance our knowledge. On another 
occasion we may show how proper psychological methods shed 
light on mediumism. But it must be pointed out that recent 
discoveries enable us to analyse the ‘dark backward and 
abysm’ of the human mind in a way that would have been im- 
possible twenty years ago. The study of abnormal mental 
states, of dreams, and of the primitive mind have to a large 
extent revealed the meaning of repression and given us the 
power to reach and understand those mental layers which 


— ~ 





2T cannot give concrete instances of repression in this paper, but it 
may be mentioned that experience of nervous cases in the war has 
shown that forgotten incidents, often of childhood, lie at the base of 
phobias apparently developed under the stress of the campaign. Thus 
a man’s fear of being in an enclosed space, which seemed to originate 
from his sufferings in a dug-out during shell-fire, was really modelled 
upon an infantile series of nightmares, and ulttmately upon a long- 
forgotten fright of his childhood. The complex had been ‘lighted up’ 
by a terribly trying experience. 


1There are few less conclusive forms of proof than that which at- 
tempts to show that a medium could not have known a particular fact 
by normal means. We need to probe his mental history, not to speculate 
about possibilities. 
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have baffled investigators for so long. I have no wish to over- 
estimate the achievements of psychoanalysis or to deny that 
some of its votaries have been guilty of extravagance. But 
it does give a clue to the labyrinth. 


Descartes long ago suggested that it might be possible to 
have a universal causal chain of memory instead of casual 
recollections, and Leibnitz, with his usual insight, saw that 
such mental states as we did not understand would be explica- 
ble if we traced out their relations. Chains of association are 
not fortuitous; they are closely bound together by che life- 
interests of the individual. It is possible by following them 
to penetrate to hidden layers of the mind and to bring to light 
experiences which have been forgotten, and ‘complexes’ of 
which the individual is unaware. These are internal tests, 
which a skilled observer can apply with some confidence. If 
only some mediums would lend themselves to the experiment! 
But the revelation would be painful to their self-esteem. It is 
one thing to possess the key to the other world, quite another 
to unlock the secrets of one’s own heart. In truth, we shall 
not learn about the dead from the medium. Just as we learn 
from the slanderer, not the truth about other people, but the 
passions that beset him, so the medium reveals his own de- 
sires and emotions. His Paradise is a childish day-dream, a 
relief from the pressure of every-day life,? his spirits are in 








2Those who are interested in this subject should read the skilful 
analysis by Flournoy in F’rom India to the Planet Mars, where Mlle. 
Héléne ‘Smith’, a working girl, found refuge from her busy life in an 
imaginary planet with a language of its own. When it was pointed out. 
that, although the words did not appear to be French, nevertheless the 
grammatical structure was based on French, she evolved another and 
more primitive language. But a competent philologist tracked down 
even the words, all but five of which (if we omit the prepositions and 
other little words) were traced to existing languages. It is interesting 
to note that the more familiar the language, the more the words were 
disguised. Magyar words were hardly changed at all, while the French 
derivations had been considerably deformed. Mutatis mutandis, one may 
apply his conclusion to the Twentieth Plane:. “If it is certain that the 
Martian of Mile. Smith is merely made up of her linguistic memories, 
combined, distorted, twisted, changed to another sense, it will stand as 
established—as apparently it needs to be in the eyes of some people— 
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part at least to be explained by the desire to identify himself 
with the great; the information he so surprisingly reveals 
would prove to be explicable if only he submitted to analysis. 
But we must leave the question of the occult and psychology 
for another time. 


Kingston. A. S. FERGUSON. 








but they won’t read our books—it will stand as established, I say, that 
she never visited the planet Mars and that scientific cosmographers may, 
even the best informed of them, afford to neglect the information that 
she gives us about them.” (See Flournoy, Nouvelles observations sur un 
cas de somnambulisme avec glossolalie). 
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WENTY-FIVE years ago, university men who cared to 
think for themselves found help and inspiration in a 
little treatise “On Compromise.” Those were the days before 
the flood, when things intellectual were still held in esteem. 
We were living in arduous but not unhappy times. Our 
fathers had trained us in schools of early orthodoxy with a 
rigour and completeness which left ineffaceable impressions. 
Seriousness, an interest in fundamentals, a taste for moral 
responsibilities and for attempting difficult points in casuistry 
predominated then, in strange contrast with our modern 
bustle and flippancy. To all who shared this mood, John 
Morley’s Compromise came with an extraordinary bracing 
effect. The very motto which adorned the title page—‘‘It 
makes all the difference in the world whether we put Truth 
in the first place or the second place’”—had its own message 
for us. It is easy to criticize the essay—its incompleteness: 
the detail of its casuistry: the typically English refusal to con- 
sider things in general and apart from circumstances. Yet 
the best answer to such criticism lay in the unique place which 
the book made for itself in the education of that generation. 
No estimate of Lord Morley’s place in his age, it seems to 
me, can stand which does not begin and end with life rather 
than with letters. He was the latest of a distinguished suc- 
cession of teachers who helped to mould the last generation, 
and whose usefulness depended very largely on the spiritual 
experiences through which they themselves had passed. Car- 
lyle, Matthew Arnold, Newman, and, in France, Renan, had one 
quality in common, in spite of fundamental differences—they 
had all been bred in some recognized school of religious ortho- 
doxy; all of them had suffered some form, more or less vio- 
lent, of conversion; and yet the message which they came to 
proclaim was in every case founded on the old training and 
temper. Carlyle could never escape from his Calvinistic youth 
any more than Newman could cease to be an Anglican under a 
cloud, or Arnold to be the son of his father, or Renan the 
pupil of Breton Catholicism. 
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Now Morley, while less in stature than the greatest of 
these Victorian converts, represented precisely the same tem- 
per and had passed through the same experience. His father, a 
Wesleyan doctor, who had taken to Anglicanism, was a strict 
religionist. ‘‘He sent me,” says his son, “to an excellent 
school in Blackburn, kept by an Independent of much local 
renown for accurate teaching and severe exactitude in gen- 
eral habits. This school had a strong hold on me, for it 
abounded in the unadulterated milk of the Independent word, 
and perhaps accounted for HOG NE affinities in some of 
the politics of the days to come.” It is not easy to understand 
the man or his influence, if we forget that dogmatic opinions 
are always the least important of the lessons which the great 
schools of Christian thought teach their young disciples. Of 
the intellectual influences then dominant in Britain, the Trac- 
tarians had already paid the penalty of a deficiency in under- 
standing by ceasing to attract robust minds. Two other 
groups claimed the allegiance of the youth. On the one hand 
Thomas Carlyle dominated half the intellectual world with 
his spiritual dictatorship. In Scotland probably every reader 
of more than average intelligence was, temporarily at least, 
a devout Carlylean, and in England Ruskin and Froude led ill- 
assorted flocks in the same direction. Indeed it was difficult 
for anyone to escape completely from that masterful influence. 
Morley himself, than whom there is no more trenchant critic 
of Carlyle’s message, admits “that whatever later teachers 
may have done in definitely shaping opinion. . . here was the 
friendly fire-bearer who first conveyed the Promethean spark, 
here the prophet who first smote the rock.” He never denied 
Carlyle’s claim to be the greatest man of letters of the day, 
and to the end he has a trick of defining his own position in 
contradistinction to some maxim or doctrine of this “lost 
leader.” 

But temper and mental habits flung him into the other 
recognized assembly of the thoughtful—the school of John 
Stuart Mill. Deficiency in natural piety never was one of 
Morley’s defects, and there are few finer pages in his writings 
than those which reveal the depth of his affection for his 
master. That age, in spite of all its critics, was profoundly 
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scientific, rational, and analytic. Darwin, Kelvin, Tyndall, 
and that Rupert of scientific debate, Huxley, provided new 
facts, and Spencer, Stuart Mill, and in politics the Manchester 
School, attempted rational criticism of the old and synthesis 
of the new. Even Oxford found it difficult to escape the 
scientific contagion of the day, although like Disraeli it in- 
clined to side with the angels of orthodoxy. Gradually little 
groups established themselves—the élite of young thinking 
England, and to the most distinguished of these Morley joined 
himself. His natural taste for regular intellectual processes, 
his interest in things continental, a certain vestige of the old 
Adam in him, nearly rushed him into the church of Positivism 
and Comte; but the robust influence of fellow-seekers after 
truth like Huxley kept him from ever becoming more than a 
proselyte of the gate in that system of “Catholicism minus 
Christianity.” 

The men with whom he came to be associated on the 
Fortnightly Review and elsewhere, played a distinguished 
part in the belles lettres and controversy of the day: Huxley, 
shrewd, witty, born for debate and provided with only too 
many targets for his unsanctified humour; Leslie Stephen, 
manliest of thinkers, and persecutor of literary hypo- 
erisies; Meredith, that strange mixture of eccentric imagina- 
tion and clear-eyed reason; and half-a-dozen others, all of them 
disciples of John Stuart Mill, and all bent on the work of clari- 
fying English thought from hypocrisy and of establishing 
some new positive basis in place of obsolete orthodoxies. 

Morley’s part in the work of this nineteenth century 
' illumination was various and distinguished. He edited the 
Fortnightly Review during the most influential period of its 
history: he published studies of the greater literary figures 
in eighteenth century France, and occasional criticisms of 
notable names in contemporary English letters; and assisted, 
more particularly in the “English Men of Letters” series, to 
give the Macmillans their position of supremacy in the pub- 
lishing world. 

It is no simple matter to fix the criterion by which to 
judge the Morley of the literary period. Tested by the strict- 
est canons of literary art, he was only a notable, industrious, 
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but passing figure in English letters. As historian of the 
French illuminists, he accomplished work which still stands 
alone in English criticism of the subject. But one’s romantic 
fancy sometimes pictures what could have been done had his 
imagination fused all these special studies into one. Here was 
the chance for a new Gibbon to write The Decline and Fall of 
the French Monarchy—with emphasis on the place of thought 
in shaping history. But the central fusing fire was absent: 
the work remains sober, interesting, but fragmentary. The 
truth is that the decisive qualities which raise the greater 
critics into the regions of constructive work are poetic and 
imaginative: and Morley never attained the standing of the 
poet. His heroic fidelity to Reason cost him all those graces 
and powers which Imagination showers on those who are not 
afraid to trust her. It is natural to think of him in conjunc- 
tion with Matthew Arnold. Both of them had been trained in 
sound schools of moral earnestness, and both had been con- 
strained to use their education to relieve men from the bonds 
of old doctrine. Both had high standards to set before contem- 
porary English culture. Both used literature as their medium 
for evangelizing their generation. But one had received the 
divine spark of poetic imagination: the other had only his 
poor reason to assist him in accomplishing his ambition. 
In concentration of mind, and industry, and all the quali- 
ties which carry men to the frontiers of genius, our author 
was undoubtedly the better man. He judged, saw both the 
limits and the positive virtues of his subjects; and the moral 
weight and verbal dignity of his studies place them second 
only to the highest. But he had nothing of that intuitive 
genius which took Carlyle naturally and without effort to the 
heart of his heroes: his very balance of mind deprived him of 
the pungent originality which will always make a few of Lord 
Acton’s occasional essays more notable achievements than all 
the volumes of his more prolific fellow-historians. 

To revert to the comparison with Arnold, there is nothing 
in all his sober excellent pages which haunts us as does a cer- 
tain famous rhapsody on Oxford. He knew like Arnold the 
temper Of his age: its struggles, pathos, and achievements. 
But it was not given him to tell all he knew in words which 
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posterity would continue to cherish. Already it is only an 
occasional diligent and enquiring student who will care to 
finger the volumes in which John Morley gave his prose version 
of the same story. Lacking this shaping spirit of imagina- 
tion, Morley’s literary criticism lacked also the kindly gleam 
of humour. His master, John Stuart Mill, had passed through 
an education which atrophied any sense of the ridiculous 
which nature may have given him; and disciples of the Utili- 
tarian. school took life too seriously to see the fun of it. They 
were so busy helping lame dogs over stiles that they had no 
time to sit down and look about, and rest, and laugh. Besides 
this, Morley was from first to last a rhetorician, and orators 
labour in elevated and enthusiastic regions where humour 
seems out of place. It is only your poet, hand in hand with 
living realities, and conscious of the absurdities and inconsis- 
tencies: which happily relieve the high seriousness of existence, 
who can venture to appear in deshabille, and show the gods 
dissolved in inextinguishable laughter. 

I am not sure that another very admirable quality does 
not interfere with Morley’s merely literary execution—the 
fullness of his mind. From first to last he has written like a 
man with a mission and a message. Even in his most objec- 
tive work in French literature, some pithy comment or 
glowing declaration of faith comes to remind the reader that 
the author has a view reaching beyond his immediate subject. 
With something of the moral unction of his nonconformist 
teachers, Morley the critic loved to pass his judgments and 
point his morals. There was not a little of the per- 
verted evangelist about him and the taste for dabbling in re- 
flections on life grew with his years. Like sentimentality, 
moralizing blunts the finer edge of the critic’s instrument. And 
yet, more especially in his later essays, the habit contributed 
more than it took away. I well remember the impulsive scorn 
with which an Italian friend read his study of Machiavelli.— 
“He does not understand,” said he, “I could smack him.” 
The premeditated assault was not altogether undeserved; and 
yet the moralizing habit had its own advantages. Here 
was aman of state, trained in a broader world than Macchia- 
velli, democrat to the other’s autocrat, giving his version of 
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the motives of public men. If, like the older preachers, our 
evangelist often uses his text as a peg for general reflec- 
tions, I am not sure that the reflections are not sometimes 
better than the text itself. 

But already we are threatening to part with John Morley, 
the literary man; and before we pass into a very different 
region and judge a very different character, a final word in 
appreciation is necessary. When the advocatus diaboli had 
said his worst of Morley’s purely literary work, it is still true 
that that work cannot quite be relegated to the comfortable 
and not inglorious limbo, where linger the shades of the 
essays of Walter Bagehot, R. H. Hutton, and, shall I say, Lord 
Macaulay. Our author was once described by a pugnacious 
believer as “a writer who pretercalmly, subsilently, super- 
persuasively, but subtly and potently, is exercising influence 
on the most advanced and most earnest thought of the present 
generation; who by a refined destructive criticism is solving 
the faith of thousands, is not contributing an iota to the re- 
construction of a systematic body of thought, which can help 
the educator in floating the tiniest skiff on the troubled waters 
of life.’ Men whom he helped will put the point a little dif- 
ferently. In those days before the flood, we were honestly 
puzzled, and we had no authorized guides who could help us. 
Our ecclesiastical leaders were too deeply engrossed in prac- 
tical manipulations and in blunting the keen edge of theologi- 
cal speculation; our philosophers seemed to be practising the 
art of saying one thing and meaning another—when indeed 
they were not wrapping up simple truth in some clumsy and 
elaborate disguise; and all the time necessity was calling on 
us to decide on matters which involved our intellectual honour 
and where delay was impossible. Then we stumbled across 
this writer, who, while speaking of dead, and possibly damned, 
Frenchmen, had still a word for us. His pages were so per- 
meated with the desire for truth and honesty; he was so frank 
in confessing the doubt and ignorance which orthodoxy had 
spent its best efforts in disguising; he represented so exactly 
our mood of questioning, and dim search for fact, and reso- 
lute struggle with error, that we took him instinctively to our 
hearts. Churchmen might talk of his unbelief, and official 
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philosophy distrust so faithful a follower of John Stuart Mill; 
but we had already offered ourselves at the doors of intellec- 
tual respectability, and had heard the elect practising all the 
arts of economy of truth; had seen them making futile efforts 
to insert false bottoms in the abyss. So, in spite of ali their 
warnings, we put John Morley in their place, because, to para- 
phrase his own words, “‘no single page or phrase or passing 
mood of his either dimmed the lamp of loyalty to Reason, or 
disheartened earnest and persistent zeal for wise politics in 
younger readers with their lives before them.” Still, as moral 
beneficiaries, we have no claim to defend the literary immor- 
tality of our benefactor; and an intimate acquaintance with 
the minds which conquered Germany suggests that our pro- 


phet’s day is over, in the new age when public men are too 


busy doing things to care for reflection, and young men leave 
truth at the bottom of her well, in their pursuit of nymphs of 
a less retiring disposition. 

_I come now to the second and more distinguished phase 
of our author’s career. Few men have presented a less chang- 
ing front to the world, or have spoken in tones which varied 
less with the changing fortunes of life. Yet there came a 
time when Lord Morley’s environment suffered so complete a 
transformation, and the men with whom he worked in harness 
changed so entirely, that he could not but change with his for- 
tunes. The essayist retired, and the publicist appeared. The 
earnest author became the chief lieutenant of a great politi- 
cian in his last campaigns, the political tutor of a parlia- 
mentary party, and, incidentally, the historian of his time. 

The friend and follower of Stuart Mill could not but in- 
terest himself in public life, and from the first the world of 
politics exercised its subtle temptations on the author. In 
1869 and 1880 Morley had contested unsuccessfully seats at 
Blackburn and Westminster. In the latter year he had ac- 
cepted the editorship of the Pall Mall Gazette, then at the 
height of its reputation, and, for a few years, a recognized 
organ of Gladstonian Liberalism. But it was the election ‘to 
a seat at Newcastle-on-Tyne in 1883 which he himself marks 
as the fresh starting-point of his public life. Between that 
day and his retirement from office on the outbreak of war, he 
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acquired with constantly increasing momentum the character 
of a political leader, and became the chief literary spokesman 
of British Liberalism. 

The character of the literary politician may be regarded 
in either of two ways. He may be the man of letters, flinging 
himself into practical affairs, as when Edmund Burke placed 
himself at the disposal of the Rockingham Whigs; or, on the 
other hand, the statesman, turning from men and measures, 
to give his views or recollections literary expression, as Clar- 
endon did when he became the historian of the Great Rebel- 
lion. Lord Morley’s reputation must depend ultimately on his 
work in both these fields; but in 1883 it was naturally the man 
of letters who first appeared, interesting himself in practical 
politics. 

The position had its obvious disadvantages. Disraeli with 
his gift of quick and cynical insight had transfixed Mill, when 
first he entered Westminster, with one of his phrases—‘“the 
finishing governess.” That pointed to the inclination of the 
converted literary man to adopt the primness of the maiden 
aunt, and display a passion for political pedagogy, relished 
neither by Whig aristocrats nor by ordinary men of business. 

Two illustrious predecessors naturally tempt the critic to 
comparisons here. Burke had devoted his great literary 
powers to the service of an eighteenth century English party, 
and Benjamin Disraeli, from being novelist, had become the 
restorer of nineteenth century British conservatism. In spite 
of conspicuous errors and follies in executive work the former 
had become the political tutor of two generations of British 
statesmen. The latter had ultimately consigned his literary 
labours to the background of his life, and had become absorbed 
in the education and organization of his party. And both had 
proved the value of literature as a training ground for par- 
liamentary rhetoric. 

In a sense Lord Morley never attained the illustrious 
position of the other two. Curiously enough he was not 
fated, as were Burke and Disraeli, to assume an absolute lead 
in some political department. As a radical adventurer, he 
took place after both Chamberlain and Dilke; as parliamentary 
liberal his light was dimmed by the immense illumination of 
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Mr. Gladstone; as orator he never attained John Bright’s 
simplicity, or Gladstone’s subtlety and occasional majesty 
of diction. It may be said that in practical affairs Burke was 
never more than a party hack to Rockingham and Fox; but 
then no one ever questioned his absolute supremacy as the 
mind and voice of his party, and he stood alone in the great 
impeachment as the prophet of Indian reform. Even in Irish 
affairs, where Parnell himself acknowledged that “Mr. Morley 
was perhaps the only Liberal in Parliament whose record on 
the Irish question has been consistent from first to last,” and 
where his chief certainly owed more to him than the great. bio- 
graphy permits us to know, he will stand in history only as 
Gladstone’s chief of staff. The great man, in politics as in 
letters, cannot but reap where he has not strawed. Yet Mor- 
ley, like his hero Burke, became a kind of conscience to his 
party, and exercised an influence not dissimilar. It is true 
that in 1886, when old connexions were being severed, Cham- 
berlain told Morley “that his speeches were foolish and mis- 
chievous and that he was talking literary nonsense—the worst 
of all.” It is also true that in two vital departments, imperial 
politics and the future of labour, he proved disastrously in- 
adequate. Seldom have events more completely disproved 
political criticism than have recent evidences of British im- 
perial solidarity the pessimism expressed in his review of 
Seeley’s Hapansion of England; and the frank willingness to 
learn, the quick instinct for reading new needs, and that 
modesty which led Sir Charles Dilke to act as parliamentary 
spokesman of Labour only so long as it stood in need of an 
interpreter, make the juxtaposition of the two radical leaders 
not altogether flattering to Morley. 

Yet, in a sense, both of these misjudgments sprang from 
the greatest principle he had to teach to, or to confirm in, his 
colleagues and his party—the place of Liberty in politics. He 
stood, as did his leader, for something richer in content than 
is conveyed in the old phrase “Laissez faire.” It was no nega- 
tive political virtue he preached, but a principle as complicated 
and expansive as its companion phrases, Civilization and 
Christianity. For Morley, Liberty was the positive temper 
which desired, not merely the destruction of obsolete 
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nuisances, but the quiet careful collection and use of all new 
facts; it was the sympathy for peoples struggling for free- 
dom to express themselves in politics in their own way; it was 
the spirit of tolerance which always seems the last virtue to 
be acquired by religious and political organizations; and it 
took as its material embodiment that system of government 
by discussion and the counting of votes, in deriding which 
fools usually and chiefly display their folly, and which knaves 
attack on their way to private plunder. No one, not even Mr. 
Gladstone himself, preached this form of Liberalism so con- 
sistently, so practically, and yet with so fine a sense of the 
complications and temporary limitations of the subject. It 
was this which made his work for Ireland permanently use- 
ful, whatever the issue or lack of issue of the Irish question 
may be, and it was this which illuminated his latest work on 
Indian government. His influence was not restrained within 
the limits of his party. There is a quaint comment which a 
lady friendly both to him and to Arthur Balfour made on his 
attitude while the latter was speaking: “You had a look of 
pride as of an elder brother on one who knew his business 
and was doing it in good style.” Not a little of the pardon- 
able complacency which strikes the reader of the Reminis- 
cences comes from this sense of fatherhood in principles: it is 
the deep satisfaction of one watching from the evening shade 
of his vine and fig trees a prosperous family sporting in the 
foreground. . 

As man of letters, too, he did something to prolong the 
reign of scholarship as an essential in British statesmen. They 
no longer quote Lucretius in Parliament; and the cries and 
jargon of the music-hall resound now in the cabinet. But to 
the end of his reign as last possessor of the great old style in 
oratory, Morley spoke with a flavour of letters in his phrases, 
and like Burke and Bright his speeches read as soundly as 
they were moving to hear. His little volume of Indian 
orations make no negligible addition to the library, whose 
chief glories are the philippics of Burke against Warren Has- 
tings, and the speech of Sheridan on the Begums of Oudh. 
Government by business experts on principles approved by 
the man in the street affects to disregard fine phrases, but the 
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art which statesmen from Pericles to Lincoln did not despise 
on their way to their great purposes is likely to survive the 
cheap disdains of the moment. 

As his thirty years of manful service passed towards 
their middle and end, Lord Morley gradually assumed that 
place, and accomplished that work, by which he is most likely 
to be remembered among new generations—the place of the 
statesman fitted to speak adequately of state affairs, the work 
of so recording public events that posterity should under- 
stand the actual motives which inspired them. 

There is no gift so rare as the perfect fusion of the 
statesman and the author. Gladstone, who must be counted a 
voluminous author, never appeared so like a mind of the 
second class as when he wrote, and the glittering phrases of 
Disraeli’s novels are tawdry adornments for a conservative 
Prime Minister. In Britain perhaps Bacon and Clarendon 
alone wrote of public things in language not unworthy of 
their subject. There is a potency and a weight about the 
Baconian sentences which convey something of the complex- 
ity and dignity of the statesman’s mind, and the lightest stu- 
dent of Clarendon realizes that it was a master of men and 
motives who penned the glorious character studies of his 
contemporaries. Two works of Lord Morley have this true 
ring of statesmanship, and by those two, set in their context 
of Victorian events, is he certain of such immortality as com- 
mon men of genius are likely to secure—his recent Reminis- 
cences and his Life of Gladstone. 

, I have included his Reminiscences because the Victorian 

age has now taken its place beside those of Elizabeth and 
Anne as a distinct epoch in history, and because Lord Morley’s 
book offers by far the most intimate and penetrating criti- 
cism of the time. It is the republic described by the last of the 
Romans. There are sketches in it of merely common interest, 
correspondence with India and diaries of life in Ireland; but 
the main substance of his two volumes offers a study of his 
age almost as memorable, although hardly as monumental, as 
Clarendon’s Rebellion. It may be said that Victoria and 
Gladstone compare poorly with Charles I and Strafford, and 
that the Irish Home Rule Bill is unlikely to appeal so much 
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to the imagination of posterity as the Great Rebellion. But 
no contemporary account of any age ever quite fades into ob- 
security, and this is the history of a notable time, written with 
intimate knowledge of the chief actors and in a style not lower 
than the best. It has the extraordinary advantage of belong- 
ing to the years which it chronicles, and yet appearing after 
the new age had drawn up its blustering indictment of Vic- 
torian ways. 

His apologia for Victorianism has already silenced some 
of the chief critics. In the midst of the modern vulgar Babel 
of literature, the exquisite rationality, the sweetness and light 
of Morley’s literary heroes, Meredith, Mill, Arnold, and the 
others, come as sunlight and fresh air do to those who have 
just emerged from the saw-dust, smells ,and twilight ,of a 
travelling menagerie. The political leaders and principles of 
that day restore belief, shaken by the great war and the 
doubtful peace, in the place of reason and the ancient cour- 
tesies of life. Their time stands as one of high seriousness, 
fortunate in having found a historian dignified enough to tell 
its story worthily. In place of the smug obscurantism which 
some modern novelists and dramatists would have us accept 
as the chief characteristic of the past, the Reminiscences re- 
call the simple patient love of fact which inspired Darwin and 
the Victorian scientists in their momentous researches; the 
profound self-criticism which Carlyle and Ruskin and Arnold 
directed towards the faults of Britain as they knew it; the 
rational spirit of reform in which Mill, and Cobden, and a 
host of social and political radicals worked to clear away the 
rubbish of centuries as a preliminary to new construction. 
Passion for new truth, intolerance of easy solutions, an acute 
sense of self-criticism stand out in Lord Morley’s pages as 
the note of his old teachers and colleagues. 

Complacent in a sense his picture is: but as magnanimity 
is the proper virtue of men of action, a certain heroic com- 
placency is an essential in the historian who would produce 
a masterpiece. Our author has sinned in company with 
Gibbon and Macaulay. And it is something higher than com- 
placency which comes to close the story: “Some ages are 
marked as sentimental, others stand conspicuous as rational. 
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The Victorian age was happier than most in the flow of both 
these currents into a common stream of vigorous and effec- 
tive talent. New truths were welcomed in free minds, and 
free minds make brave men. Old prejudices were disarmed. 
Fresh principles were set afloat, and supported by the right 
reasons. The standards of ambition rose higher and purer. 
Men learned to care more for one another. Sense of propor- 
tion among the claims of leading questions to the world’s at- 
tention became more wisely tempered... ‘The nobler a soul 
is, the more objects of compassion it hath. This of the 
Elizabethan was one prevailing note in our Victorian age. 
The splendid expansion and enrichment of Toleration, and all 
the ideas and modes that belong to Toleration was another.” 

There is an even more important document of the Vic- 
torian age to lay before the immortals on Lord Morley’s be- 
half—he is the author of the greatest political biography in 
the English language. In most cases biographies of the offi- 
cial kind are mill-stones round the necks both of their authors 
and their subjects. Less than a score survive to testify that 
their writers were not bores, and of these some poor half- 
dozen may stand as literature. Boswell’s revivification of his 
hero’s fading reputation belongs to a category of its own. 
But after Boswell I do not see how the biography of Gladstone 
can take lower than second place. 

Greatness in biography is due to other causes besides the 
skill of the biographer. There are the proportions of the 
hero; his faculty for self-expression in letters and diaries; the 
arena where he fought his battle; the quality of the minor 
characters in the drama. Now in all these things Lord Mor- 
ley had a good fortune, deserved but still amazing. Think as 
we please of Gladstone, he was the foremost Briton of his 
day. His interests from the first were commensurate 
with those of Britain—at times with those of Europe. If his 
letters sometimes lack the intimacy of the quieter domestic life, 
they and his diaries were adequate to the high ends which 
they described. He had known every figure of any importance 
in Kurope between 1840 and 1890, and his influence, fortunate 
or unfortunate, had told on all the issues of British govern- 
ment through these years. There was indeed a real danger 
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to his biographer in all this wealth of material. “The first 
quality required,” says Lord Morley, “was architectonic; it 
lay in distribution of periods and phases; the right scale for a 
thousand episodes, right proportions among wide and varied 
fields of incessant public policy and personal activity. To 
overmaster and compress the raw material and to produce 
from it the lineaments of a singularly subtle and elastic mind, 
and the qualities of one of the most powerful and long-lived 
athR&tes that ever threw himself into the parliamentary arena 
—hic labor, hoc opus.” 

Not even the immense volume of the result—but there is 
not a page one willingly would spare—can conceal the triumph 
of the biographer. He has succeeded in the delicate balance 
between the man and his time—an unusually difficult task 
when the hero lived so much in public. With even greater 
skill he has kept the biographer in his place, without conde- 
scending to that ignoble surrender in which writers as notable 
as Dean Stanley have allowed cold slabs of correspondence, 
unrelated to narrative, to strike the pen out of their hands. 
Like Charles II’s little Sidney Godolphin, the biographer of 
Gladstone is never in the way, and never out of the way. 

In the midst, too, of serious public events, we are called 
aside to hear accounts of Gladstone’s personal characteristics, 
his correspondents and correspondence, his religious interests, 
and, in some charming chapters, of visits to and talks with 
the old hero at the end of his life. Not one of these occasional 
chapters but has a freshness, interest, and literary power 
which far transcend the conscientious and laboured work of 
the author’s early days. 

The truth is that here is the opus magnum for which Fate 
had been training one of her favourites. He had graduated 
in a severe school of letters, only to be despatched headlong 
into a very different world of men and affairs. And before 
the fineness had deserted his pen, or the freshness his impres- 
sions of a world of action, at the time in his life when the 
mature wisdom of the elder statesman had not yet suffered 
from the lessened energy of old age, he came to write of the 
most interesting political personality of the century. He 
wrote as only a statesman could who had learned to weigh 
motives, and understand in what fashion men of state conduct 
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their lives. He need not fear a rival—at least not until another 
Gladstone finds a biographer in another Morley. 

To a panegyric so unrestrained the cautious critic will 
naturally suggest some limitations. Immortality in letters is 
a precious and infrequent attribute, and biographers or me- 
moir writers are not usually favoured by the muses. But 
even if one forgets the certainty of Boswell’s reputation, there 
is another kind of fame, which, as I have suggested, depends 
as much upon the subject as on the author. Walpole was a 
very minor star in the literary firmament, but so long as the 
eighteenth century holds the interest of posterity, the Letters 
and Memoirs will continue to be read; and Lockhart’s Life of 
Scott, with all its faults, will share such immortality as lies in 
store for the author of the Waverley novels. Now it is hard 
to believe that the age of Victoria will have less claim on the 
interest of posterity than that of Hanoverian England, and, in 
his own sphere, Gladstone was as illustrious a figure as Scott. 
Even if the Life of Gladstone and the Reminiscences were less 
notable performances than they are, they would still have the 
contingent immortality which must belong to the statesman 
and the age which they commemorate—they have become, in a 
sense, historic facts which nothing can displace. 

But, persists the critic, these are mere party pamphlets— 
one in complacent appreciation of Victorian literature, the 
other of Mr. Gladstone’s Irish policy. That, even if it were 
true, is really beside the point. Prejudiced or party state- 
ments have exactly the literary value which attaches to their 
authors, their subjects, and the fashion in which they are set 
forth. Clarendon’s History of the Great Rebellion is nothing 
but a great cavalier pamphlet. Swift’s Conduct of the Allies 
is still acknowledged by the student of Augustan England, 
although its prejudices are trivial and its statements mislead- 
ing. Burke’s Reflections on the French Revolution is a glori- 
fied tract written on what men now confess to be the wrong 
side. In all these cases the very vigour of their author’s party 
feelings adds something vivid, fresh, and passionate. Even if 
pride and prejudice were less genuine literary assets than they 
are, there is nothing so valuable to succeeding ages as ade- 
quate and even unrestrained statements of contemporary 
opinion. 
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The most reasonable charge against the Life of Gladstone 
seems to me to lie rather in the over-idealization of its hero— 
as men would rather look at one of Holbein’s living realistic 
studies than at Watts’s portraits, shining with the light that 
never was on sea or land or on his heroes’ living countenances. 
Literary human nature has a curiously obscene and dog-like 
scent for concrete trifles; prefers the Pitt whose last recorded 
words were a wish for one of Bellamy’s pork pies; gloats over 
Henry VIII’s stoutness and wives rather than over his im- 
perial policy ; and knows Wellington better through his hooked 
nose and manly curses than in his despatches. But if we have 
to go to Tenniel’s cartoons for the gleaming eyes and pointed 
collars of the hero; even if it is Dilke, not Morley, who re- 
minds us that Gladstone once entered himself in the books of 
Grillion as having drunk a bottle of sherry and another of 
champagne at a sitting, it is not true that the great biography 
lacks realistic detail, In any case Morley’s hero lived more con- 
stantly in a mood of moral elevation than any other modern 
save Mazzini; and any picture of him would have been incor- 
rect, which distracted the spectator from the noble bearing, 
and commanding eye, by pointing to the colour of the tie or 
the boots he wore. 

I am conscious that as this study has proceeded, the subject 
of it has receded as a force dependent simply on itself for re- 
cognition. We have passed from the single-minded literary 
critic of Voltaire and Rousseau to the statesman and writer 
who has become a part of all that he has met. But it is just 
in proportion as he entered into partnership with his age, 
that he came to share the immortality which is the attribute 
of actual facts. “Diu multumque vii,’ he has written with 
pardonable complacency. ‘It has been my fortune to write 
some pages that found and affected their share of readers: 
to know and work on close terms with many men wonderfully 
well worth knowing; to hold responsible offices in the State; 
to say things in popular assemblages that made a difference.” 

There are many mansions in Parnassus. In that reserved 
for Lord Morley and his friends the post-ambrosial talk will 
be long and good; and the gods themselves may feel a little 
jealous of the moral standing of their protégés. 

J. L. MORISON. 
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PARTAIEE 


Introduction. 


[a the following lines an attempt will be made to expound 
the Theory of Relativity and its consequences, in as far 
as this can be done without the aid of mathematical analysis. 
But it must be borne in mind that any exposition of an essen- 
tially mathematical theory which does not avail itself of this 
powerful weapon of thought must be necessarily imperfect. 
For just as the quintessence of Maxwell’s Theory of Electri- 
city is embodied in Maxwell’s system of equations, equations 
expressing the relation between magnetic force and current 
density on the one hand, and between electric force and mag- 
netic induction on the other, so it may with equal truth be 
asserted that Einstein’s Theory of Gravitation finds its con- 
summation in the system of equations which he, Einstein, 
has established as an almost obvious consequence of his gen- 
eralized Principle of Relativity. Although the mathematical 
methods involved present no serious difficulties to the earnest 
student we would expose ourselves to a charge of misrepre- 
sentation were we to assert as an English writer on the sub- 
ject has recently done through the medium of the daily press, 
that nothing beyond the simplest algebra is required. FEin- 
stein did not invent the mathematical processes of which he 
makes such extensive use; they were ready at his disposal 
when he began his researches. The Theory of Differential 
Invariants and the Absolute Differential Calculus, founded by 
Gauss, Riemann and Christoffel, and developed into a system 
by Ricci and Levi-Civita, are the indispensable tools for the 





*Part I treats of the origin of the Principle of Relativity, of the 
restricted Theory of Relativity and its kinematical consequences; Part II, 
dealing with the physical consequences of the restricted Principle, the 
Generalized Principle of Relativity, the Theory of Gravitation, etc., will 
appear in the following issue. 
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successful conduct of these investigations, and, now, although 
a knowledge of these mathematical disciplines can be readily 
acquired, they require considerable practice to manipulate 
with speed and facility. As stated at the outset, we make no 
use of these mathematical instruments here, we shall in what 
follows be constrained to limit ourselves to an enunciation, 
description and elucidation of the experimental facts, princi- 
ples and hypotheses, which led Einstein to a revision of our 
notions of time and space and, in consequence, of the funda- 
mental laws of Mechanics. 

The Principle of Relativity in the form first given to it 
by Hinstein, having its origin in the failure of the current 
theories of Electrodynamics to account satisfactorily for cer- 
tain observed phenomena, our immediate task is a description 
of those classical experiments, all of which have for their 
avowed purposes the detection of a possible influence of the 
earth’s motion on the procedure of natural phenomena, yield- 
ing data tending to discredit the theories mentioned. Before 
doing so, however, we will have a few words to say regarding 
the Principle of Relativity of Classical Mechanics, for it too 
claims allegiance to such a principle. 


Principle of Relativity of Classical Mechanics. 


The science of classical mechanics ordinarily takes for its 
point of departure the equation of motion of a material par- 
ticle free to move in any direction. The equation is the analy- 
tical expression of the following law, viz., the time-rate of 
change of momentum in the direction of any applied force, is 
proportional to this force, the momentum of the particle being 
defined as the product of its mass into its velocity. But this 
statement only acquires a definite meaning thereby that we 
specify the system of reference to which the motion is re- 
ferred. To determine the position of the particle at any given 
instant, any rigid frame-work defining three directions mu- 
tually at right angles to one another, will serve our purpose. 
These three directions define three planes, mutually at right 
angles to one another. The point of intersection, O let us call 
it, of the three directions is called the origin and the direc- 
tions themselves, that is, the lines in which the planes inter- 
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Y sect, the axes of the system, 
which we will designate by 

xX, Y, and Z_ respectively 

74 (Fig. 1). Now the position 
of the particle with reference 

to this system is completely 

y determined, if for all values 
x of the time, we know its per- 
pendicular distance from the 

plane passing through the Y 

and Z axes, its distance from 

the XZ plane and also its dis- 

tance from the XY plane. 

These distances we shall de- 

signate by x, y and z respec- 

tively; they are called the co-ordinate of the point (particle). 
Now, suppose we have two different systems of reference and, 
further, let us assume that the one is an appropriate system 
of reference for the law stated above, it does not in general 
follow that the law will be equally true in the other as an easy 
calculation will show. What is very essential, is to possess 
accurate information concerning the state of motion of the 
second system with reference to the first. Systems relatively 
at rest with respect to the first, which differ from the first 
merely in having their origins at points not coincident with 
the origin of the first and whose axes point in different direc- 
tions, are considered as one and are all equally appropriate 
for the description of the aforesaid law, in view of the as- 
sumed homogeneity and-isotropy.of space, no one direction in 
space being preferred to any other, all being on an equal 
footing. For most practical purposes it is sufficient to con- 
sider the reference system as rigidly attached to the earth. 
But, even before the time of Galilei, the founder of the science 
of mechanics, astronomers had recourse to a different system, 
one in which the centre of mass of our solar system is at rest 
and whose axes point in the direction of very distant stars, 
and the success with which the labors of astronomers have 
been crowned amply justifies their course. This marks the 
period in the history of astronomy which culminated in the 


Fig-2 
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rejection of the Ptolemaic and the introduction of the Coper- 
nican system. And yet we have reason to believe that it is 
not the fixed system, astronomy having taught us that the sun 
is approaching a fixed point in the constellation of Hercules 
with a velocity of about eighteen kilometres per second. Fi- 
nally, we wish to call attention to the circumstance that in 
the treatment of the theory of double stars the last named 
system is not used as a basis but one which is at rest in the 
centre of mass of the configuration under consideration and 
which oftentimes possesses a noteworthy velocity with respect 
to the first. 


The question now arises whether there is but one system 
in which the fundamental laws of mechanics are valid. We 
have seen that of two systems, which are moving in any arbi- 
trary manner with respect to one another, only one will be 
adapted for the description of the laws of mechanics. Sup- 
pose, now, that we particularize the motion of the reference 
systems, in that they shall have a uniform motion of trans- 
lation with regard to one another. Let us designate one of the 
systems by K with origin at O and the co-ordinates of a point 
referred to it by x, y, z, and the other by K’ with origin at O’, 
the co-ordinates of any point referred to it being designated 
by a, y’, 2’ Initially, that is when we begin to count the time, 
the two systems are supposed to be in co-incidence. The origin 
of the second system then moves with a uniform velocity of 
v ems. per second along the X axis of the first, the Y’ and Z’ 
axes of the second being rigidly attached to O’ move with the 
latter but in such a manner as to maintain their directions 
unaltered, so that the X’ axis slides along the X axis. If, then, 
x, y, 2 are the co-ordinates of a material particle at time t 
when referred to the system K, and 2’ y’ z’ when referred to 
K’, the relations between these quantities will be given by the 
following equations 

ee i ee, Oe 
since after a lapse of time of t seconds the origins O and O' 
are separated by a distance of vt cms. The totality of these 


equations of transformation is called a Galilei transformation, 
Qc, VW, Vz being the components of the velocity of the material 
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particle referred to K’ and q’z, q’y, q’. the components of its 
velocity with reference to K’ we have 
Pa=U—Y, y= =H 

or if g and q’ are the resultant velocities referred to K and K’ 
respectively, q’=—q—v. If we denote the mass of the particle 
by m, its momentum is given by mq, and the change produced 
in this quantity per second by an applied force F' acting in 
the direction of qg is precisely the same as the change which 
the quantity mq’=m(q—v) suffers in the same time, since v 
is constant; thus the time rate of change of mq=the time rate 
of change of mq’=F,, where mq’ is the momentum of the par- 
ticle referred to the system K’. Hence, we conclude that if 
the law stated above holds in the system K, it also holds in 


every system K’, which is obtained by subjecting the first to 


a Galilei transformation. There is thus a triple infinity of 
equivalent reference systems having uniform motion of trans- 
lation with respect to one another, all of which are equally 
suitable for the description of mechanical processes. We are 
now able to see why the reference systems enumerated above 
are all, with more or less accuracy, suitable for a description 
of natural phenomena. For the formulation of the laws of 
nature is independent of the motion of translation of the 
reference systems and the angular velocities and accelerations 
of the latter are so small that we may in most cases neglect 
them. Conditions exactly similar to those which obtain in 
the Science of Mechanics are to be found in the treatment of 
Electro-dynamics. For this Science, Maxwell has established 
certain vector equations which give the relations existing be- 
tween the space and time derivatives of the electro-magnetic 
forces. But these only acquire a definite meaning by specifi- 
eation of the reference system to which they are referred. 
But as they are differential equations a change of origin can- 
not affect their form; as they are vector equations, their form 
cannot be altered by changing the directions of the axes of the 
reference system. But a knowledge of the state of motion of 
the reference system is essential. Here, too, we may ask, is 
there one particular system distinguished from all others 
referred to which Maxwell’s equations possess validity? Or, 
if there are several such which are in relative motion with 
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respect to one another, what equations of transformation en- 
able us to go from one system tn another? If the first ques- 
tion be answered in the affirmative, then must bodies which 
are in motion with respect to this privileged system behave 
differently in an electro-dynamic sense from those which are 
at rest in it and it ought to be possible by purely electro- 
dynamic means to determine the absolute motion of these 
bodies. If, on the other hand, there are more than one, a 
system can be found in which the bodies referred to are at 
rest, and electro-dynamic phenomena must proceed in these 
(at least when observed from this system) in exactly the 
same manner as in bodies at rest; to speak of motion as some- 
thing absolute then becomes devoid of any physical meaning. 
A principle which maintains this is properly called a Principle 
of Relativity. 

Closely connected with these matters is the question con- 
cerning the existence of an aether. If the Faraday-Maxwell 
conception of the propagation of electro-magnetic forces by 
means of a material carrier is also applicable to empty space, 
then that system of reference in which the aether is at rest 
must be a privileged one. But, if we should find that there 
are a number of reference systems in which the laws of 
Electro-dynamics are valid we cannot with more right main- 
tain that the aether is at rest in one, rather than in another, 
and it becomes impossible to obtain any definite information 
regarding the state of motion of the aetherial medium. One 
is obliged then to drop the idea of an aether altogether. Thus 
we see how closely bound up the Relativity question is with 
that older, mooted one, viz., action at a distance, or transmis- 
sion with a finite velocity through an intervening medium? 


The Experiment of Fizeau 


It now behoves us to direct our attention to those funda- 
mental experiments whose aim it is to bring about a decision 
concerning the state of motion of the aether, through a com- 
parison of the velocity of light in a moving medium with that 
in a medium at rest. Such an experiment is the one which 
Fizeau performed many years ago. The medium with which 
he experimented was water. If c be the velocity of light in a 
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vacuum, then c/n will be the velocity of light in water, where 
nm is the index of refraction of water. But if the water is in 
motion with a velocity of v cms. per second, we may expect 
either of two things: the velocity of light will be either c/nxv, 
or simply c/n, according to whether the aether is dragged 
along by the water or remains at rest. The ratios of these 
quantities to the vacuum velocity of light are 1/nxv/e and I/n 
respectively. On account of the minuteness of the quantity 
v/e, the experiment was exceedingly difficult of execution. 
But we possess in the so-called method of interference, an 
experimental scheme of great sensitiveness, which enables us 
to reach our goal. The nature of the method is briefly as fol- 
lows: If we allow two beams of light emanating from a com- 
mon source, by means of interposed optical instruments to 
traverse two different paths not of the same length, and after- 
wards recombine them, they will either reinforce or annul 
each other according to whether crests or troughs of both 
waves are superimposed, or whether the crest of one is super- 
imposed on the trough of the other. The latter cdse always 
occurs when the optical paths differ in length by an odd 
number of half wave lengths. Now, the wave lengths of light 
of the visible spectrum are exceedingly small, fluctuating in 
value between one-third and two-thirds of one thousandth of 
a millimeter. A very slight alteration in the length of the 
optical paths is, therefore, able to bring about a change in 
the distribution of light and darkness. With the help of this 
method Fizeau carried out his important investigation. Fig. 2 
is a diagram of 
the experimental 
arrangement which 
Fizeau. employed. 
P is a point source 
of lightoo: Tris 
lens which renders 
the rays passing 
through it paral- 
lel. -D.18. ae dia 
phragm admitting two rays as shown. These pass through a 
vessel ABCE, filled with water, whose ends are made of glass. 
They fall upon the lens L’ which brings them into juxtaposi- 
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tion in the plane F’. In the plane F there will be formed a 
definite system of dark and bright lines of finite breath 
due to interference. We now allow the water to flow through 
the vessel in the manner indicated by the arrows, then, in 
accordance with our reasoning we should expect that either 
the velocity of light is uninfluenced by the motion of the 
water, in which case the interference fringes would remain 
unchanged, or that in the stretch AB the velocity of the water 
is simply added to the vacuum velocity of light and subtracted 
from latter velocity in OC in which part of the tube the water 
is flowing against the direction of propagation of the light. 
In this case, the optical paths of the rays would differ in 
length, in consequence of which the interference bands or 
stripes would suffer a displacement, which could be observed. 
Neither of the results expected were realized, however. Fizeau 
found instead the velocity of light to be given by the following 
expression, viz.: c’=c/n-+ (1—1/n?) v, that is not the whole 
of the velocity v is to be added to c/n but only a fraction of it. 
The index of refraction of gases differing from unity only by 
a vanishing quantity c’ would become equal to c/n from which 
we infer that the aether is at least not carried along by a 
moving gas (the atmosphere for instance). 


The Experiment of Michelson. 


The principal difficulties encountered in Fizeau’s experi- 
ment arise from the smallness of the velocity of the moving 
medium in comparison with the velocity of light. It was then 
an obvious step to utilize the motion of the earth in its orbit 
about the sun. This is about 30 kilometres per second, still 
very small in comparison with the velocity of light (300,000 
kilometres per second) but far greater than any of the artifi- 
cial velocities at our disposal. In Fizeau’s experiment the 
velocity of the water did not exceed 7 metres per second. Now, 
as Fizeau’s experiment leads us to conclude that the aether is 
not carried along by the atmosphere, a beam of light, trans- 
mitted in the direction of the earth’s motion in its orbit to- 
wards an observer at rest on the earth, would suffer a retarda- 
tion, and, if then, we compare the velocity of this beam with 
that of a beam pursuing a path at right angles to that of the 
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former, the comparison should enable us to determine the 
velocity of the earth in its path about the sun. An experi- 
ment with this object in view was devised by Michelson. In 
developing the theory of the experiment we shall allow our- 
selves many simplifications and idealizations without reference 
for the time being to the actual practical details involved in 
Me its execution. In Fig. 8, L is a source 
ay of light capable of sending out a mo- 
mentary flash of light. M, and M, are 
two mirrors equidistant from L and 
rigidly connected with the latter. Sup- 
pose nrst the entire apparatus to be at 
rest in the aether and a momentary 
flash be sent out from L, the rays of 
light reflected from the two mirrors 
Fig.a will again reach the source at the same 
instant. Next imagine the arrange- 
ment to move in the direction LM, with a velocity of v cm. 
per sec. At what times will the reflected rays arrive at L? 
Let us call t, the time required for the ray of light to reach 
the Mirror M,. Then, the distance passed over by the ray in 
this time is ct,, where c is as usual the velocity of light. Dur- 
ing this time the mirror has advanced a distance given by vt,, 
and if we call the distance LM, a we have 





a 
ct, =a+ve,, or 2,= : 
c—v 





Similar consideration lead us to the time t, required for the 
return voyage, 


2aC 
C2 —v2 





be Sr and the ‘total timeny7). ==Z4rer 


Consider, now, the ray of light emanating from L reaching 
the mirror M, and reflected by it back to the source. The path 
traversed by the incident ray (with reference to the aether) 
is one side of an isosceles triangle and the reflected ray 
traverses the other side as shown in the figure. If we call T, 
the time required for this performance, the right angled tri- 
angle yields the following relation, 
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If the source L emits light continuously, then since the paths 
described by the two rays considered above are different in 
length, a definite system of interference phenomena will arise 
at their point of recombination. The difference in the times 
will be given by 

















2a 2a 
2 
‘ 200 2a av 
Cen? /c®—v? 1-9? Af peo? Gs. 
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after expanding the denominators, according to the binomial 
theorem and neglecting higher powers of v?/c? which is a very 
small quantity. The difference in length of the optical paths 
is then obtained by multiplication with c, the velocity of light, 
which gives 


The actual experiment was carried out by an instrument 
invented by Michelson, called the interferometer, whose essen- 
tial parts are shown in Fig. 4. G is a glass plate making an 

Me angle of 45° with either arm and sil- 
vered to such an extent as to reflect 
and allow to pass through it, light in 
almost equal quantities. After reflec- 
b tion from the mirrors M, and M, the 

rays of light reaching the glass plate 
M, will be again in part reflected and in 
part transmitted to the telescope F' by 
means of which the interference pheno- 

F mena are observed. The whole appa- 
ratus is capable of rotation about an 
axis perpendicular to the plane of the 
figure, so that the arms GM, and GM, may successively be 
brought into co-incidence with the direction of the earth’s 
motion about the sun. In accordance, then, with our previous 
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reflections, the optical paths will alternate in length, first one 
and then the other being the shorter, and any shifting of the 
interference fringes due to the rotation can be observed. Now, 
although the sensitiveness of the method was such that even 
as much as a hundredth part of the expected displacement 
could be readily detected, Michelson found absolutely nothing. 
The entire transaction appears to proceed in the manner which 
we would infer it should, were the aether moving along with 
the earth. How shall we reconcile these discordant results? 
On the one hand Fizeau’s experiment seemingly explicable 
only if we assume the aether to remain at rest, on the other 
hand Michelson’s compelling us to make the very opposite 
assumption. 

To be sure, various explanations have been brought forward 
to account for these discrepancies. One is that the velocity of 
light depends on the motion of the source from which it is 
emitted. But this assumption would conflict with the firmly 
established idea of the constancy of the vacuum velocity of 
light. The most careful experiments made on double stars 
have shown that the velocity of light is independent, both of 
the motion of the source and of the color of the light. More- 
over, were we to admit this assumption many of the laws of 
optics, which have been repeatedly verified, would need to be 
revised. 

The negative result obtained by Michelson becomes evi- 
dent if we assume that all bodies suffer a contraction in the 
direction of motion in the ratio of 


Jt ba Sata t, 
Cc” 
For if, in the calculation above, we replace a by 
2a 


a — 72 
J 7. ier Becomes 
Cc" 





pe aa 
hier 

c* 
which is equal to 7,. Thus the optical paths would be equal in 
length and the interference fringes would undergo no displace- 
ment, if we rotate the entire apparatus through 90°. This 
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explanation is due to H. A. Lorentz of Leyden. The contrac- 
tion which bodies suffer in virtue of their motion, would 
escape our observation, as the measuring rods used to deter- 
mine their lengths would contract in the same ratio. The 
contraction is in all practical cases exceedingly small in view 
of the smallness of the quantity v/c. The diameter of the 
earth in the direction of motion would undergo a contraction 
of but 6 cms. Only when the velocity v becomes comparable 
in magnitude with the velocity of light ¢ would the contraction 
be appreciable. Assumptions such as these which are intro- 
duced into the science ad hoc, to account for some isolated 
phenomenon, can hardly be judged satisfactory. What is 
wanting is the great underlying principle of universal validity, 
capable of solving all these riddles with one blow. 


The Standpoint of the Observer. 


The contradictory results of Fizeau’s and Michelson’s ex- 
periments give rise to the following reflections. In Fizeau’s 
experiment the phenomenon takes place in a medium which is 
in motion with respect to the system in which the observer is 
at rest. In Michelson’s experiment the observer moves with 
the medium in which the phenomenon is proceeding: Might 
it be that we have not sufficiently taken into account this dif- 
ference in the viewpoint of the observer? Are perhaps the 
description of natural events dependent on the standpoint of 
the observer? To have been the first to propound this question 
is not the least of the services which Albert Einstein has 
rendered to science. But still greater is the service he ren- 
dered in giving the correct answer. 


The Measurement of Time. 


Any periodic phenomenon, occurring at regular intervals, 
the to and from motion of a pendulum for instance, will serve 
as a measurer of time. Imagine the intervals to be sufficiently 
small so that the duration of any natural event can be ex- 
pressed by an integral number of periods. Any contrivance 
capable of performing this service for us, we will call simply 
a clock. Suppose, now, that we have a clock which correctly 
registers the time at a definite point in space. If we transport 
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this clock to another position in space we cannot affirm, a 
priori, that its rate of going will not be changed thereby. We 
know, for instance, that the period of vibration of a pendulum 
increases as we go from the poles of the earth to the equator. 
We must invent some method which will enable us to compare 
two clocks with one another, even when they are situated at 
different positions. How this can be achieved we shall discuss 
later. For our present purpose, it is sufficient to know that 
such a method can be found. In practical life, an electrical 
signal is despatched at a particular time of day from a master 
clock to the various time-pieces distributed throughout the 
country. Now, although the electrical signal travels at an 
enormous rate, still time is required for its propagation, in 
consequence of which the more distant clocks will be somewhat 
retarded, and though this fixing of time suffices for the pur- 
poses of daily life, it is inadequate for theoretical investiga- 
tions. Clocks set by the method mentioned above to be de- 
scribed later are said to be in synchronism with one another, 
to which statement should be added that if two clocks are run- 
ning synchronously with a third, then the two are also in 
synchronism with each other. Events occurring at different 
places are said to be simultaneous if the positions of the hands 
of the respective clocks (in synchronism with one another) 
are alike. 


Consider, now, two systems of reference K and K’ of 
which the latter moves uniformly with a velocity of v cms. 
per second along the X axis of the former. Along the X axis 
of K are distributed at regular intervals a number of clocks, 
all in synehronism with the clock at the origin and of course 
with one another. Along the X’ axis of K’ a similar distribu- 
tion of synchronous clocks is made. At the instant when the 
clock at the origin of K’ glides past the clock at the origin of 
K we will assume that the positions of the hands of the two 
clocks are identical. We make no other suppositions. Our 
suppositions do not include the assumption that the zero clock 
of K is running in synchronism with the zero clock of K’. In- 
deed, we cannot even make such an assumption, for our 
method only enables us to compare clocks which are relatively 
at rest with respect to each other. How clocks which are in 
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relative motion with respect to one another are to be com- 
pared, we have not yet determined. 

An event occurs at a particular point on the X axis. We 
record the time as registered by the clock belonging to the 
system K at that point. Will the clock of the moving system 
K’, which is in the immediate neighborhood of the point under 
consideration at the instant, indicate the same time? We can- 
not tell. But we must reckon with the possibility that it will 
not. An interval of time, limited by two physical events, may 
then have different values, depending on whether it is measur- 
ed by clocks belonging to the system K or by clocks which are 
at rest in K’. It is to be remembered that these are possibili- 
ties only, not assertions. We must leave it to experience to 
answer the question. To many readers, the foregoing state- 
ments may appear trivial and self-evident. But it is just such 
self-evident matters that need to be probed to their very foun- 
dations. Any physicist if brought face to face with the task 
of bringing clocks into synchronism with each other, could 
probably have solved the problem. But it was reserved for 
Einstein to raise the question, and to lead us towards a cor- 
rect solution. 

The Measurement of Length. 


How do we measure lengths? The problem is simple 
enough if the body and the experimenter are both at rest in 
the reference system K, for instance. The measurer merely 
records how many times he must place, end to end, any stand- 
ard unit of length upon the body. But, suppose the body to 
be measured is in motion, the car of a railroad train, for 
example, at rest in the system Kk’, let us say. The length of 
this car is to be measured by observers situated in the system 
kK. This could be done in the following manner. The foreman 
of the observation party would dispose along the embankment 
a gang of men, equipped with synchronous clocks. He would 
instruct them that at a certain time the observers at both 
ends of the car are to make a mark on the embankment. The 
distance between the marks could then be stepped off. An 
observer, travelling with the train, in order to measure the 
length of the car, can, of course, dispense with this somewhat 
elaborate equipment. All he needs to do is to ascertain how 
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many times he must put a unit of length end to end along the 
car as previously described. Can we affirm that these two 
results, obtained by totally different methods of which the 
second involves the use of clocks, will be concordant? There 
is at least a possibility that they will differ. We will defer 
the answer to this question to a later occasion. 


The Equations of Transformations. 


Referred to the system K the position and time of a natu- 
ral event are given by the aggregate of four quantities, x, y, 
z,and t. We desire to determine the values of the correspond- 
ing quantities x’, y’, 2’ and t’ in the system K’ which has a uni- 
form motion of translation with respect to K. That is, we 
seek the equations of transformation which will enable us to 
express 2’, y’, 2’ and v’ in terms of 2%, y, Zz, and t, and at a first 
glance this would seem to be a hopeless undertaking, but with 
the aid of certain principles and postulates which we now pro- 
ceed to discuss, the desired end can be attained. 


The Principle of Relativity. 


The Principle of Relativity in its restricted form was first 
enunciated by Einstein in a memoir on the Electrodynamics 
of Moving Bodies, published in 1905. Albert Einstein was 
born at Ulm, Wuerttemberg, and received his scientific train- 
ing at the Federal Technical High School at Zurich, Switzer- 
land. He was for a time connected with the Federal Patent 
Office at Bern, subsequently became a Professor in the German 
University at Prague and later Professor of Physics in the 
Federal Technical High School in Zurich. Since 1913, he has 
been a member of the Prussian Academy of Sciences and a 
Professor in the Institute for Physical Chemistry at Berlin. 
All of his contributions to Physics are of the highest order of 
merit, and he has been the instigator of many important re- 
rearches carried out by others. Not only are we indebted to 
him for the theory of Relativity, both in its restricted and 
generalized form, but he has also given us the Theory of 
Brownian movements, he was the first to apply the quantum 
hypothesis to the Theory of Specific Heats, and he has pub- 
lished important memoirs on light-electric phenomena. 
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The Principle of Relativity maintains: “the laws in ac- 
cordance with which the state of a physical system changes 
are independent of which of two reference systems, having a 
uniform motion of translation with respect to one another, 
the changes of state are referred to” (Einstein), or in the 
language of the late Prof. Minkowski:—It is possible from 
the totality of natural phenomena, to determine by a series of 
successive approximations with an ever increasing degree of 
exactitude, a system of reference x, y, z, t, in which the laws 
of nature possess validity in a definite, mathematically simple 
form. But this reference system is by no means uniquely de- 
termined by the phenomena. There exists, moreover, a triple 
infinity of suitable systems (gleichberechtigte systeme) which 
have a uniform motion of translation with regard to one 
another. 

What the foregoing statements are in reality equivalent 
to is this: the analytical expression of a law of nature valid 
in the system 2, y, 2, t, will not suffer a change of form, if by 
means of the equations of transformation to be presently 
deduced x, y, z, t be expressed in terms of v’, y’, 2’, t’, or in the 
language of mathematics the analytical forms of the laws of 
nature are invariants with vegard to the aforesaid transforma- 
tions. 

To the Principle of Relativity Einstein immediately adds 
the postulate of the constancy of the vacuum velocity of light, 
that is, if an observer situated in the system K finds the 
vacuum velocity of light to be c cms. per second, exactly the 
same result will be obtained by an observer situated in K’ 
which is in a state of uniform translatory motion with respect 
to K. To the observer in Fizeau’s experiment the light is pro- 
pagated with constant velocity in all directions in the sur- 
rounding air. He may assume then that the aether is at rest 
in his system. In Michelson’s experiment the observer moves 
with the system in which the phenomenon is unfolding itself. 
He also notices that the light is propagated with constant velo- 
city in all directions, so that he can with the same assurance 
assume that the aether is at rest in his system. But an aether 
which is at rest in several systems is a monstrosity. It is 
then impossible by means of optical experiments to determine 
one’s state of motion relative to the aether. 
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Deduction of the Equations of Transformation. 


At the origin of the system K a flash of light is sent out 
at the time t=0. This is transmitted equally in all directions 
with a constant velocity of c cms. per second. After a lapse 
of time of ¢ seconds the disturbance will have reached a spheri- 
cal surface given by the equation 


e’4yte2=—er or +y’?+2’—ct’?=0. 


To an observer situated in a system K’ which moves with a 
uniform velocity of v cms. per second in the direction of the 
X axis of K and whose origin coincides with the origin of K 
at the instant when the flash of light is emitted, the disturb- 
ance is also propagated in the form of spherical waves in ac- 
cordance with the postulate of the constancy of the vacuum 
velocity of light. The equation of the spherical surface in this 
system will be 


et yO21 g()2— 272 or 7)? +ty%) +7,0)2__¢?£()2— 0 


where ?’ is the time registered by a clock in the system K’, 
corresponding to the time ¢ in the system K. 

In accordance with the Principle of Relativity, we now 
proceed to determine the relations between wx, y, z, t, of the 
system K and 7’, 7’, 2’, U pertaining to the system K’ which 
transform the sphere w?+-y?+2?—c’?t?—0, into the sphere 
e?ty?t2?_et2—0, that is, in order that the identity 

get y?t 22 ¢?f2— a? (a2 Ly O24 22 _g2p)2) 
may be satisfied, where a is a constant. 

The equations of transformation must be linear and 
homogeneous (in view of the homogeneity of space, says Ein- 
stein), they must be linear because to every set of values x, y, 
z, t, there must correspond a definite set of values wv’, y’, 2’, U, 
and conversely, that is, the correspondence must be a unique 
one, they must be homogeneous since, when 2, y, z, and ¢ van- 
ish together, x’, y’, 2’ and t’ shall also vanish. We see at once 
that y' cannot depend on «, for it is did the length of a rod 
placed parallel to the Y’ axis with one end resting on the X’ 
axis would have different values depending on the.position of 
the rod, which is inadmissible. For similar reasons y’ must 
be independent of z, and, of course, of t. y’ is then a function 
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of y alone. Similarly z’ is a function only of z. x’ cannot de- 
pend on either y or z for, if the contrary were true, the value 
of x’ could be altered by giving the origin of K’ a sidewise dis- 
placement in a plane parallel to the YZ plane. 2’ is thus a 
linear function of x and t, and it may be likewise shown that 
tis a linear function of x and t. Hence, we may put 
v=mir-+nt, y'’=py, 2=pz, ’=ax-+rt, where m, n, p, g and r 
are constants to be determined. Furthermore, y'=y and z2’=z, 
that is, p=1, for suppose we fasten two strips of paper of 
exactly the same width to the X and X’ axes respectively, so 
so that they lie in the XY plane and slide upon one another, 
then, on account of the equivalence of the two systems K and 
K’, neither of the strips can protrude beyond the other. Also, 
when x’=—0, x=vt, so that mvt-+-nt—0, whence n= —mv, and 
we have «#’=m(x«—vt), y=y, 2’=z, V—qe+rt. Inserting 
these expressions in the identity 


e+ pt 2? _ Pe (a’?+y”?+ 2c? t’?) 


and comparing the coefficients on both sides of the equation, 
we find | Pat 
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so that the equations of transformation are 
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The clocks used for the measurement of the time can be 
brought into synchronism with one another by the following 
method. A light signal is sent out from the origin of K which 
is reflected back to the origin by a mirror in the immediate 
neighborhood of any clock. Let the time required for this 
operation as registered by the clock at the origin be 7 seconds. 
Assuming the time required for the outward journey to be 
equal to that necessary for the return journey, either time 
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will be given by 7/2 seconds. The observer at the origin will 
then agree with the observer at any other clock to despatch a 
signal at a particular time. He will instruct the latter to set 
the hands of his clock 7/2 seconds in advance of this time 
upon the arrival of the signal. 

The transformation effected by the equations just estab- 
lished is called a “Lorentz Transformation” to distinguish it 
from the transformation, previously discussed under the head- 
ing of the “Principle of Relativity of Classical Mechanics’, 
which we have denominated a “Galilei Transformation.” 

By solving the equations written above, the unaccented 
variables may be expressed in terms of the accented ones. But 
we may spare ourselves this calculation for the results may be 
written down at once, by simply substituting in the above 
equations, accented for unaccented letters and replacing v by 
—v, as is evident from physical considerations. For the sys- 
tems AK and K’ are endowed with equal rights and privileges. 
Viewed from K, the system K’ is moving with a velocity of 
v em. per second in the positive direction of the X axis, whilst 
K is moving at the same rate in the negative direction of the X 
axis, when its motion is observed from K’. Thus we obtain 
the inverse equations, 


/ / 
Fa ay 
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Interpretation and Consequences of the Equations of 
Transformation. . 


A uniform rod is situated on the X’ axis of the system K’. 
One end remains permanently at the origin of K’. The other 
end has the co-ordinate x’, which is, at the same time, a mea- 
sure of its length to an observer in K. a«—vt being its length 
when measured by observers situated in K by the method pre- 
viously described in detail, the first of the equations of trans- 
formation gives us the ratio of these two measurements of one 
and the same row, Viz.: 

Dol facies til == Te) app ts 2 
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which is a quantity greater than unity. We see, therefore, 
that these two measurements do not yield the same result, and 
that a body always has its greatest length in that system in 
which it is at rest. To make this clearer, suppose that after 
having tested the length of a metre stick in the system K, we 
pass it over to the system K’ so that it lies along the X’ axis, 
and again measure its length. We shall find this to be but 
\/1—»v? metres, in general a quantity differing only slightly 
from unity, unless v approaches the velocity of light in magni- 
tude. In other words, a body in motion suffers a contraction. 
Thus we have arrived, by means of the Principle of Relativity 
and the Principle of the Constancy of the Velocity of Light, at 
the same result and in exactly the same amount, as that which 
H. A. Lorentz introduced as a particular hypothesis in order 
to account for the negative result of Michelson’s experiment. 
The Principle of Relativity gives us the ‘‘Lorentz contraction.” 

Let us now see what the fourth equation above tells us 
about the time. An observer stationed at the origin of the 
system K compares his clock with that clock of the system K’, 
which, at the moment of comparison, is gliding past his. In 
this case x is permanently equal to zero. The formula shows 
that for t=0, ’=0, when t=1, t’ has the value k, when t=2, 
?’=—2k, and ,in general, when t=n, t’ takes the value nk, where 


Et n/t =o 
c® 

a quantity only slightly greater than unity for most realizable 

values of v. The clocks of the system K’ will then appear to 

the observer in K to be all running faster than his own. The 

relative positions of the minute hands of the clocks are 

shown in the accompanying figure. In Fig. 5, the upper row 


~4 i 12 applies to the clock remain- 


ing permanently at _ the 

origin of the system K, the 

lower row indicates the 
Fig... 





corresponding positions of 
the hands of six clocks, be- 
longing to the system K’ 
which in succession sweep past the former. The interval be- 
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tween successive comparisons is taken to be six minutes. For 
the sake of illustration we have assumed v to be so large, as 
to make k equal to 7/6. 

Again, suppose we distribute along the X axis of the sys- 
tem K at regular intervals a great number of exactly similar 
clocks, and, further, suppose we make a like distribution along 
the X’ axis of K’. Let us compare any clock of the system K 
with the clock directly opposite it in the system K’, and let this 
comparison be made when all the hands of the K clocks are in 
their initial positions, that is, when t=0. Our formula teaches 
us then, that all the K’ clocks will be in arrears with respect 
to those directly opposite belonging to the system K and the 
retardation will be greater, the more remote the clock is from 
the origin, for if we put ¢—0 in the fourth equation above, we 
get 


Thus two events occurring at different positions in space, 
which are simultaneous in the system K, are not so when re- 
ferred to a system K’. Of the infinite number of equivalent 
reference systems there will be but one, referred to which two 
events, not transpiring at the same place, may be regarded as 
simultaneous. 

It is of the utmost importance to notice that the same ob- 
servations will be made by the observer in the system K’. To 
him too the K clocks, which successively pass in review his 
clock at origin x’—0, will appear to be running faster, and any 
K clock moving past any one of his clocks will at the instant 
t’—0 seem to be retarded, since X’ is negative and K has a 
velocity of —v cms. per second with respect to K’, in accord- 
ance with the fourth of the inverse formulae given above, 
which after putting t’/—0, gives 
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Imagine a number of hooks to be fastened to the X and 


X’ axes of the systems K and K’. At the origin of K are lo-. 
cated two clocks of identical construction. At the time t=—0 
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one of these is transferred to the hook attached to the origin 
of Kk’ and then moves with this system in the direction of the 
X axis at the rate of v cms. per second. After the expiration 
of ¢ seconds this clock will be at a distance of vt ems. from the 
origin of K. What time will it register? Again, we appeal to 
the fourth equation of transformation. If in it we put vt for 
x, we obtain 


0 SS le 
Ge c” ohay fr te co 
showing that t’ is less than #, in other words, a clock in motion 
runs more slowly than one relatively at rest. 

A more interesting example is the following. Imagine 
three systems of reference K, K’ and K”, all provided with 
hooks as in the previous case. K’' is moving with a velocity 
of v cms. per second in the direction of the X axis of K, K” in 
the opposite sense, that is, with a velocity of —v cms. per 
second referred to K. Two exactly similar clocks are situated 
at the origin of K. At the time t—0, when the systems K and 
K’ overlap one of the clocks is hung on the hook at the origin 
of K’ and allowed to move along with the latter for a time, 
when it is suddenly transferred to the hook of the system K” 
in the immediate vicinity, thence moves towards its point of 
departure where it is finally deposited. During the outward 
motion the clock loses and during the return trip?—well, it 
also loses. For in every case a clock in motion has its rate of 
running diminished irrespective of the direction of the motion, 
as is clearly shown by the formula just written down which 
does not change when —v is substituted for v. A clock then 
which has made a return trip will be retarded compared with 
the one which has remained at home. 

Another highly interesting paradox often cited is the fol- 
lowing:—two persons of exactly the same age, residing in 
Montreal, have in their possession ideal watches, identical in 
every respect. They compare their watches and find the posi- 
tions of the hands to be alike. One now takes an express train 
to Vancouver and then returns, when they again compare 
watches. They will find them not to agree. The watch of the 
one that has made the trip will be in arrears of that of the 
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other. And so we are obliged to conclude that the possessor 
of the former will now be younger than the possessor of the 
latter and no resetting of watches will have any effect on this 
state of affairs. The physiological changes and all the other 
processes that enter into what we call the span of life have 
simply been retarded during the voyage. 


(To be concluded). 
E. FLAMMER. 


Queen’s University Physical Laboratory. 
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THE HEURISTIC VALUE OF RHYME. 


HE employment of rhyme always presents a problem. We 
like to think that the poet carried away by his vision and 
the passion of his theme, has his rhymes coming to him spon- 
taneously, that there is in the creation of rhymed verses no 
too deliberate process of selection. We like to think that form 
and subject matter are wedded from the beginning in an 
indissoluble unity. But all art is largely technique, and 
technique involves experimentation, rejection, selection, 
modification of the originally envisaged theme. Undoubtedly 
the actual practice o fpoets differs widely as regards the diis- 
covery of their rhymes. We shall not go far wrong in assum- 
ing that it is only in the rare case that thought and form come 
to the creator as a God-given unit. Perhaps we may speak of 
“God-given” rhyme in some of the very best lyrics of such 
poets s Robert Burns and Heine. Normally rhyme must prove 
a taskmaster; not infrequently it must coerce the poet into 
dulling, if ever so slightly, the edge of his thought here or 
padding out a little its range there. It does not in the least 
follow that the compulsion he is under to satisfy the task- 
master renders his work any the less satisfying in the end. 
Indeed it is more than probable that the very feeling of com- 
pulsion often serves as a valuable stimulant in the shaping of 
his thought and imagination. 

The strained image of the far-fetched phrase is price 
paid all too frequently by the poet to the necessity of rhyming. 
Even the best of poets cannot always escape these sins, when 
he has set himself the task of squirming about in a difficult 
form pattern. Rhymes ad hoc are common in the work of our 
more facile poets. It would be possible to quote more than 
one passage from John Masefield’s work in illustration of this 
melancholy truth. Thus, I find the following from ‘Truth,”’ 
one of the poems published in “The Story of a Round House,” 
to contain a weak rhyme-compelled line: 
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“Stripped of all purple robes, 
Stripped of all golden lies, 
I will not be afraid. 
Truth will preserve through death; 
Perhaps the stars will rise, 
The stars like globes. 
My ship my striving made 
May see right fade.” 
Masefield here set himself a rather difficult verse pattern. He 
had to find a rhyme in his two-footed sixth line to match the 
“robes” of the first. His solution of the difficulty, ‘‘the stars 
like globes,” is hardly fortunate. A repetition of “the stars” 
is bad enough, “like globes’”’ leaves the reader in sad wonder. 
It has pertinency neither as idea nor as imagery. 
Another example of the made-to-order rhyme in Mase- 
field’s verse is to be found in “The ‘Wanderer,.” We read: 
“So, as though stepping to a funeral march, 
She passed defeated homeward whence she came, 
Ragged with tattered canvas white as starch, 
A wild bird that misfortune had made tame.” 


The “white as starch” seems dragged in by the heels. 

It would be a far more difficult but also more thankful 
task to point out the heuristic value of rhyme, the stimulating, 
or even directly creative, effect that the necessity of finding a 
rhyming word may exercise on the fancy of the poet. There 
can be no doubt that imbedded in the smooth surface of great 
rhymed verse there lie concealed hundreds of evidences of 
technical struggles that have resulted in a triumph of the 
imagination, a triumph that could hardly have been attained 
except through travail. Many a felicitous fancy, many a 
gorgeous bit of imagery, would have forever remained undis- 
covered if not whipped into being by the rhyming slave-driver. 
One of the prettiest examples that occur to me I select from 
the work of Robert Frost, who of all poets will not readily be 
accused of an undue adherence to conventional patterns. In 
“Blueberries,” one of the poems of “North of Boston,” I find 
the lines: 

“Blueberries as big as the end of your thumb, 


Real sky-blue, and heavy, and ready to drum 
In the cavernous pail of the first one to come.” 
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It is impossible to prove anything about these lines without 
direct inquiry of the writer, who, moreover, may have forgot- 
ten the circumstances of composition. But I have always in- 
stinctively felt that the beautiful “drum” image was evoked in 
response to the rhyming necessity set by the preceding 
“thumb.” 

Nuances of feeling may receive an unexpected sharpening, 
a poignancy of contrast, by way of rhyme that its absence 
may have allowed to remain unrevealed. Turning the pages 
of “The Man against the Sky,” I find this very characteristic 
bit of dwin Arlington Robinson from “Lisette and Hileen’’: 

“Because a word was never told, 

I’m going as a worn toy goes. 

And you are dead; and you'll be old; 

And I forgive you, I suppose.” 
Nothing could well be more casual, ostensibly, than the ‘TI 
suppose” of the last line. Yet how better could all the poignant 
irony, the frenzy, the passionate resignation of Lisette have 
been expressed? One wonders if this superb fourth line could 
ever have fashioned itself in Robinson’s brain if he had allowed 
himself to work in a freer medium. 

Somewhat similar in its general effect is the following bit 
of humorous irony from “The Cake of Mithridates” |included 
in John Davidson’s “Fleet Street and other Poems”) : 

“With that the baker, breathing spice, 
Produced the cake hot from the fire, 
And every vizier ate a slice 
Resolving to be less a liar.” 
There could be no more fittingly impertinent summary of the 
whole spirit of the poem than the unexpectedness of the final 
rhyme. The poem could not possibly have ended on a more 
appropriate note. 

Both Robinson and Davidson are distinguished by a rare 
combination of intellect and passion. Perhaps it is precisely 
the passionate temperament cutting into itself with the cold 
steel of the intellect that is bes adapted to the heuristic em- 
ployment of rhyme. The temperament and the triumphant 
harnessing of form belong, both of them, to the psychology 
of sublimation following inhibition. 
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I may be pardoned if I once again quote Masefield. Mase- 
field has passion, vigor, swiftness, a fine frenzy that stamps 
him a belated Elizabethan. He has caught in his verse the 
physical throb and external color of the present, his spirit 
belongs irredeemably to the past, to the romantic past at that. 
Few poets of his stature are so innocent of intellect. As luck 
would have it, shortly after I had noted the fire.....liar rhyme in 
Davidson, I ran across the following instance of the identical 
rhyme in “The Daffodil Fields’: 


“But all my being is ablaze with her; 

There is no talk of giving up to-day. 

I will not give her up. You used to say 

Bodies are earth. I heard you say it. Liar! 

You never loved her, you. She turns the earth to fire.” 


Little comment is necessary. The external legic-chopping of 
these lines only serves to emphasize the unbridled, not to say 
unarticulated, passion. To the modern sensibility, is the last 
sentence felt as “in the drawing’? Have we not here again 
a facile rhyming technique seeking shelter and justification 
behind an all too uncritically evaluated rush of feeling? To- 
morrow these lines will seem strangely cold. Robinson’s cold 
lines will still burn. 

It is not often that the artist can or cares to reveal much 
of the intimate processes of his work. Perhaps in most cases 
he is himself unable to analyze the process of creation with 
any degree of satisfaction. Where he can, however, it will 
certainly be of the greatest interest for a sound study of 
aesthetics to have him record something of this process. We 
have much too little material of the sort to work with. If 
aesthetics is ever to be more than a speculative play, of the 
genus philosophical, it will have to get down to the very 
arduous business o fstudying the concrete processes of artistic 
production and appreciation. 

EDWARD SAPIR. 
Ottawa. 
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The State in Peace and War.’ By Professor Watson. 


The writer of this article lays no claim to being an expert 
in Philosophy and Politics. But as a student of both, and as 
one privileged to take the course of lectures which issued in 
this book, and because of a reverence and affection for this 
greatest living exponent of Idealistic Philosophy, he gladly 
avails himself of the opportunity of joining, in appreciation, 
that increasing number of students who gather light and 
inspiration from everything that Dr. Watson writes. Besides, 
the author has chosen a subject about which every man has 
some opinions, and in which every man needs direction and 
help if his thinking is to be fruitful. 

The book is less technical than most of the author’s philo- 
sophical works. It does not assume, for comfortable reading, 
a vast and intricate knowledge of various systems of Philo- 
sophy. It can be read with understanding and profit by 
lawyers, doctors, ministers and other professional men whose 
philosophic equipment is general rather than particular. 
Indeed, the ordinary layman who has an open mind and an 
appreciation of a clear statement of truth need not lose his 
way in this delightful study. In its treatment of the State, 
the book is less exhaustive than suggestive. Its historical 
summary is accurate and valuable. This section interprets 
in brief compass and with admirable fairness the successive 
steps in growth from the idea of the Greek city state to that 
of the British Empire. The author is an Idealist. He is per- 
suaded that by no other theory will the ultimate facts be 
explained, and the “life” of the state be revealed. For the 
state is a living thing—it is not an aggregation—it is an 
organism; it is not a contract into which the citizens are 
forced to enter, it is “the recognition of the common (rational) 
will, as the source of rights and the true foundation of 
sovereignty.” ‘The state rests on will, not on force.” “It is 





1Published by Maclehose, Glasgow. 
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not any number of separate individuals choosing to make a 
pact with one another that justifies the existence of the state. 
The real justification is to be found in the social nature of man 
which is a fact whether it is recognized or not.” 

The state, like society, is a concrete organization in which 
the universal life freely pulsates. Whatever form of the com- 
munity which enables the totality of the citizens to realize all 
that is in them is therefore to be regarded as best. 

The state must not be identified with the government, 
which is at most is a harmonizing organ. 

What about the authority of the state? It is supreme but 
only in its own sphere.” ‘‘There are things with which it can- 
not interfere but only because to do so is to violate its own 
nature. For example, its function is not to attempt the impos- 
sible feat of making its citizens religious or moral. Rather 


the function of an enlightened state is to provide the external — 


conditions of the free life and its guiding principle is to grant 
freedom of action to all legitimate forms of organization 
within its boundaries. But “Sovereignty does not lie in any 
definite person or persons but in the community as a whole. 
Government is but the organ by which the general mind is 
expressed and its authority is drawn from its relation to the 
general mind... and the sovereignty must be unlimited be- 
cause otherwise there is no central authority to which appeal 
may be made in the last resort.” “Political obedience is not 
rendered to the will of any given person or persons but is an 
expression of the general will as realized in and through the 
whole complex of customs, institutions and beliefs that to- 
gether constitute the social and political organism.” (Pp. 168, 
164.) 

The author clears up a good deal of confused thinking on 
the contrasted powers of the state and organizations such as 
the church which are communities within the state itself or 
may have affiliations in many states. For example, the state 
is supreme in matters regulating the provision for property, 
the right of life, the independence of citizens, but does not 
interfere with those spiritual rights that ‘are embodied in 
recognized csutom and within law. In spiritual affairs where 
the weapons use dare spiritual the church is supreme. “In 
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two ways, however, the state is sovereign, firstly, in that its 
authority extends to all the citizens without exception, and, 
secondly, because it is the supreme authority for the settle- 
ment of all disputes between the church and other authorities 
and individuals.” 

Dr. Watson is clearly opposed to giving the ‘community’ 
a wider sphere than the state. It can only be confusing, he 
says, to call other institutions communities and clearly mis- 
leading to contrast the limited area of a state with the wider 
area of a community. He argues, and he has made his point 
with precision, that the ‘community’ is an institution—and no 
institution is sovereign. 

The state is the general rational will of all its individuals 
and institutions, he reiterates, and “the general will is not 
expressed in any one institution but in all the institutions, 
voluntary or involuntary, which form the very complex web 
of modern society.” (P. 203.) 

He contends “not that the political organization is abso- 
lutely supreme over other forms of organization but that it is 
the final means by which the other organizations are brought 
into harmony with one another and prevented from inter- 
fering with the rights which it is the especial business of the 
state as a political organization to provide.” The state has 
not an unlimited power of regulating the life of its citizens. 
Freedom is necessary to all citizens to form what associations 
they please and to construct rules for their own guidance in 
order that they may realize the best life. 

The chapter which deals with the System of Rights is 
thoroughgoing though we are inclined to think too condensed 
for the ordinary reader. One could wish that the section on 
Socialism had been somewhat extended. Perhaps we may 
venture the hope that in a later edition this may be done. 

The concluding chapter on international relations ex- 
presses a great hope capable of realization on the twofold 
principle that man as an individual or as a member of a state 
is always to be thought of not as a means but as an end, and 
that the good of the individual is identical with the good of 
the community. 
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In its international aspect the author finds a fruitful sug- 
gestion in the successful experiment of the self-governing 
nations which form the British Empire. The last word of this | 
luminous work is a fine exhortation. “From every point of 
view it is the duty of Christian men to further by all means 
in their power a conception of the duty of ciivilized nations 
to unite for the promotion of the good of humanity, abandon- 
ing once for all the notion that their own selfish interest is 
the object of statesmanship.” 

If, as Matthew Arnold says, the business of criticism is 
“to know the best that is known and thought in the world, 
and by, in its turn, making this known.to create a current of 
true and fresh ideas,” we believe that this critical study of the 
state will mark a forward step in the slow and painful pro- 
cess by which the nations of the world will realize their true 
ideals. 

R. J. WILSON. 


S3igee. 











CURRENT EVENTS. 


The Winnipeg Conference on Moral Education. 


There has just been published a detailed report of the 
speeches and proceedings of the “National Conference on 
Character Education in relation to Canadian Citizenship,” 
held in Winnipeg, October 20th, 21st, 22nd, 1919. 

This Conference received considerable notice in the 
Western daily press at the time of its meetings, but, unfor- 
tunately, since October 20th was the date of Provincial elec- 
tions in Ontario and public interest was absorbed in the im- 
mediate fortunes of political parties, very little appeared in 
the daily newspapers of Ontario by way of report or com- 
- ment. This is to be deplored, since Ontario occupies a strategic 
position geographically and, in a sense, intellectually, and her 
interest on the one hand or apathy on the other may quite 
conceivably lead to the success or the failure, as the case may 
be, of any appeal to the Canadian people in favor of a con- 
structive educational policy for the whole Dominion. The 
Winnipeg Conference was essentially such an appeal. 

While a great deal of time and energy and not a little 
money was devoted to the preparation for the Conference, 
and while the promoters of the movement had doubtless strong 
opinions as to what might or should be done, there was no 
evidence at any time of an attempt to direct the opinions of 
the Conference into preordained channels. Under the cir- 
cumstances this would have been plainly impossible had it 
been attempted. Fifteen hundred or more citizens represent- 
ing every province and almost every large community from 
Halifax to Victoria would naturally respond but imperfectly, 
if at all, to the arts of the spell-binder or the vehemence of the 
mere enthusiast. 

A further significant fact may .be noted. Although the 
subject dealt with throughout was Education, the professional 
educator was definitely in the minority both on the floor of 
the Conference and in the composition of the two committees 
by which the opinions of the Conference were formulated; 
viz., the Committee on Organization, and the Committee on 
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Resolutions. This fact was due, not to a distrust of the pro- 
fessional educator, but to the belief that education was a pub- 
lic concern of such wide and intimate appeal that representa- 
tives of all the interests of the community, the church, labor, 
and capital, the country and the city, law, medicine, and the 
press, as well as the teaching profession might properly be 
called into council to consider what should be made the educa- 
tional basis of a broader and better Canadian citizenship. 

Even a casual perusal of the proceedings of the Confer- 
ence reveals the fact that there were sharp differences of 
opinion and that certain of these differences of opinion repre- 
sented points of view which, without any invidious implica- 
tion, might be termed sectional. Eastern delegates were on 
the whole inclined to emphasize the importance of formal 
religious instruction and the use of the Bible in the schools 
as a necessary element in character education. Western dele- 
gates seemed to be, on the whole, in favor of utilizing the broad 
moral and religious values inherent in the present school cur- 
riculum. The majority of the delegates both Western and 
Eastern favored the creation of a Dominion Bureau of Edu- 
cation patterned as to its general features after the Bureau of 
Education at Washington, D.C. Out of deference, however, 
to an emphatic and unanimous dissent from the delegates 
from the Province of Quebec, a compromise was agreed to in 
the form of a resolution favoring the establishment of a pri- 
vately supported educational foundation (to be known, how- 
ever, as a Bureau of Education) whose function should be to 
collect and disseminate information and to promote the de- 
velopment of common educational ideals throughout the 
Dominion. A place for Dominion activity in the educational 
field was found, however, in the necessity of the rapid and 
effective “Canadianization” of the immigrant, and one of the 
formal resolutions of the Conference called for Dominion 
grants to the different Provinces to aid them in this work. 

It was perhaps unavoidable that speech-making should 
take up the major portion of the time of the Conference. 
Many of the addresses were certainly of a very high order 
and all no doubt helped to create a basis of mutual respect 
and good will among people who had at the outset little of 
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common interest between them beyond the fact that they were 
Canadian citizens and believed that public education was the 
one great social problem upon which a fundamental agree- 
ment and a common policy were possible and desirable. 


The Conference agreed by resolution to meet again in 
three years’ time. Its work is in the meantime to be carried 
on by a National Council of fifty members in which all the 
provinces are represented and in which representation from 
such major interests as the church, the body of professional 
teachers, labor, government departments of education, 
agriculture and business are specifically represented. <A 
meeting of the National Council will be held in Ottawa in 
February next to complete its organization and to formulate 
a policy in keeping with the instructions of the Conference. 
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Making Bolshevists. 


This continent, and particularly the United States, is ap- 
parently not to escape serious danger of social cleavage and 
class conflict. 


On the one hand ordered liberty is threatened by the pro- 
pagandists of freedom as they have it in Russia. Hypnotized 
by formulas, warped by e-suffering, blinded by hate, a few 
extremists, mainly men who are carrying into America the 
phrases and the antagonisms of other lands, shriek for the 
overthrow of all organized society and the dictatorship of the 
proletariat. Fortunately their numbers are few and the atmo- 
sphere of America in normal times not one in which they would 
thrive. Few of our people are likely to be converted to their 
teachings, and the vast majority of the citizens of either coun- 
try will resist to the uttermost the effort of any minority to 
make its will prevail by terrorism or force. 

More serious is the danger from the hysterical plutocrat. 
The war has left men’s nerves on edge. It has accustomed us 


to the coercion of minorities and the worship of the state. 
Terrified capitalists have suddenly awakened to the possibility 
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that here too capitalism may be seriously challenged. In the 
United States the outcome has been an extraordinary attempt 
to repress free speech, spectacular raids on every centre of 
social heresy, the attempt to imprison ideas and deport a 
party. The New York legislature expels five of its members 
simply because they are Socialists. Bourbon Democrats like 
Palmer cater to this panic equally with Republican devotees 
of militarism like General Leonard Wood. Even the courts 
are swept away, though the dissenting opinion of Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes of the Supreme Court, in the recent espionage 
case, is a model of courage and common sense. 


Nothing more insane and dangerous than this panicky 
Prussianism can well be imagined. The men responsible have 
done more to create the class cleavage they deplore than a 
generation of Socialist propaganda, more to strengthen the 
Communist party than thousands of soap-box orators. They 
have gone far toward proving every indictment the muck- 
raker has brought against capitalism. There was little Bol- 
shevism on this continent when these outbursts began, but 
there will be no lack of it before they are done. 


In Canada we have been saved from the more extreme 
forms of this hysteria by our more responsible political ma- 
chinery, our more slow-going temperament, our greater im- 
munity from waves of “100 per cent.” emotionalism. Yet we 
have not been without our extremes of both types. With us, 
too, it has been the official extremist that has been most dan- 
gerous. Censorship of legitimate foreign news, prohibition of 
socialist books, raids on public libraries to seize the publica- 
tions some sapient policeman or Ottawa clerk saw red, court 
trials which assume that socialism is sedition and the preach- 
ing of doctrines with which you may differ punishable because 
possibly leading you to commit a breach of the peace against 
the preacher, are beyond excuse or reason. It is to be hoped 
that the formal ending of the war will bring improvement. 
Canada cannot tolerate anarchists at either end of society. 

Never was the need for freedom of speech more emphati- 
cally clear. We cannot have free men without freedom of 
thought and discussion. Democracy in modern days is a mean- 
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ingless phrase without freedom of the press and of the school. 
Free discussion, the opportunity given to every man to con- 
vince his fellows, is the only workable alternative to the 
machine gun from above and dynamite from below. To re- 
press free speech is to drive agitation under ground, to give 
the agitator the fire of martyrdom and the twisted bitterness 
of repression. It is hypocrisy to talk of the sacredness of. 
democracy and the constitution if constitutional methods of 
influencing one’s fellow-citizens are forbidden. Particularly 
in the chaos of the present, with every social and economic, 
every intellectual and moral question distinctly and deeply 
affected by the war and the revolutions which have followed 
war, it is impossible to stereotype old solutions, to refuse to 
consider or let others consider plans and policies which ten 
years ago might well have been considered wildly impractic- 
able. Perhaps it will prove after discussion that most of the 
new proposals are unworkable; but that is for those of us who 
uphold the old to prove. It is extraordinary to hear men talk 
of “putting down Bolshevism by lining every fanatic up 
against a firing-wall,” as if it was not precisely this policy 
that produced Bolshevism in Russia, and of using schools to 
“teach one hundred per cent. Americanism and content with 
the existing political and economic system,” as if Germany 
had not damned that policy for ever. Of course, wherever any 
man’s speech or writing is likely to lead to an immediate 
breach of the peace, that is another question, and the fair and 
tried procedure of court and law cannot be permitted to be 
set at defiance. 


England may teach us all on this continent a lesson. So 
far at least as her internal affairs go, she has learned the les- 
son of tolerance and freedom. Her problems are far more 
serious than ours, the cleavage of classes far deeper than on 
this continent, yet she faces them with a calm assurance, a 
willingness to brook wide difference of opinion, that bodes well 
for her success. If her Lloyd-Georges manoeuvre and her 
Churchills and F. E. Smiths bluster, her Tory Cecils come to 
understanding with her Labor Hendersons, and the ship rides 
the storm. 
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The British Empire in Flux. 


“The British Empire you are criticizing ceased to exist 
on August 4, 1914,” General Smuts recently replied to a re- 
publican group in South Africa. He referred to the transfor- 
mation in the relation between the United Kingdom and the 
Dominions. For the first time the national status of the Do- 
minions has received a measure of international recognition. 
Were the British Empire still one state as it once was and as 
some would make it again, it would be entitled, like France 
or the United States, to only a single voice in the League. The 
six votes accorded the six states into which the one-time Em- 
pire is now divided is a formal, if as yet incomplete, recogni- 
tion of the new order. There are many inconsistencies and 
ambiguities still remaining, but the essential fact that each 
Dominion is an independent nation linked by allegiance to a 
common King to the other states of the Britannic League, now 
stands clear. The British Empire in the narrower sense, the 
Australian Empire, including the dependency of Papua, New 
Zealand, with its mandate direct from the League for Samoa, 
the Union of South Africa, and the Dominion of Canada, each 
looms up as a distinct political entity. “In the League of 
Nations,” as Hon. Mr. Doherty summed it up in parliament, 
“the Dominion of Canada is distinct from the British Em- 
pire.” 

More pressing for the moment are the difficulties in the 
non-free parts of the Empire. Scarcely had the rejoicing and 
the congratulations over the triumph and solidarity of the 
Empire during the war died away when the Englishman was 
astounded and grieved to find that it was chiefly in his empire 
that further revolt was imminent. The war has given nation- 
alism a new fire and a new explosiveness. Alike in India, in 
Egypt and in Ireland a new national consciousness has been 
aroused which will not easily be satisfied. 

In India the impossibility of the immediate independence 
the extremists demand is clear. India is still a continent 
rather than a country, and not until it attains a greater mea- 
sure of social unity and political experience could an inde- 
pendent India avert chaos. Nor is the record of British rule 
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in India one of which the Englishman need be ashamed. 
Founded in loot and profit-seeking, his rule has risen to an 
honorable trusteeship. Yet there are serious blots, the recur- 
rent famines, the prevalent illiteracy, the failure until forced 
by agitation in very recent years to prepare the way for self- 
government, while the colossal atrocity of Amritsar reveals 
the tenure by the sword. Incidentallly, the fact that for eight 
months after this slaughter not a member of the British par- 
liament was aware of it, if even the Secretary for India knew 
its full extent, illustrates the folly of those doctrinaires who 
would have Canadians assume responsibility for India’s gov- 
erning. The Montagu reforms are an honest and substantial 
advance toward the ultimate equality or ultimate independ- 
ence which will be India’s goal, and it is to be hoped that their 
introduction will bring peace and understanding. 


Egypt appears to be still more inflamed. Here again 
Britain’s rule has much to its credit, in law and order estab- 
lished, justice rendered, material prosperity assured. The 
difficulty of finding a feasible alternative to her rule is also 
clear; with her own people imperfectly trained and far from 
unified, with predatory powers astir, with the Soudan hinter- 

land to keep her uneasy, Egypt could hardly stand alone. Yet 
the violation of solemn promises of evacuation flaws Britain’s 
title and the national consciousness that is being fused in hot 
hatred of her rule cannot long brook denial. Curzon’s em- 
phasis on the importance of Egypt as “‘the gateway to Pales- 
tine, the door to Africa, and on the road to India,” fore- 
shadows an intention to hold to Egypt whether her people will 
or no. Possibly a way out even yet could be found if Britain 
would renounce the protectorate she has asserted and assume 
a mandate for Egypt under the League of Nations, with assur- 
ance of eventual independence; at the same time a port to 
safeguard the canal might well be retained. 

It is incongruous to treat of Ireland in the same connec- 
tion as India and Egypt and yet the hard fact remains that all 
were conquered from without and that all to-day are held 
within the Empire not by free will and affection but by tank 
and machine gun and tens of thousands of troops in hostile 

f garrison. Many outsiders who talk of the Irish question over- 
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look the elementary fact that Ireland is a conquered country. 
Many Irishmen remembering it only too well waste breath in 
condemning that age-old wrong. It is not that English free- 
booters overcame Irish chieftains that was the tragedy: doubt- 
less it was six of one and half a dozen of the other; the tragedy 
is that after centuries of control England has neither been 
able to subdue Ireland to her will nor willing to let Ireland rule 
herself. Men waste breath, again, in trying to prove on his- 
torical or racial or economic grounds that Ireland should not 
be considered a nation. The test of nationality is national con- 
sciousness, and never was Ireland so passionately and over- 
whelmingly conscious of her nationhood as to-day. It can- 
not much longer be possible to mete out with one measure to 
Poland and Czecho-Slovakia and with another to Ireland. 


The movement for complete independence has grown rap- 
idly so that now moderate Nationalists may be taken to mean 
men who wish to secure independence by peace rather than by 
force. The movement is strong in its emphasis on constructive 
measures, in its willingness to give Ulster generous safeguards 
if she comes in and its power to boycott her goods and banks 
if she stays out, as well as in the improved morale and steadi- - 
ness revealed in the fact that though the British secret service 
is more extensive than ever, Irish informers, the disgrace of 
every previous national movement, have now disappeared. It 
is weak in the possibility of economic dissensions and class 
bitterness, in the uncontrolled machinations of the secret bro- 
therhoods whose policy of assassination has brought disgrace, 
and in the obvious difficulty of overcoming the strong moral 
argument that England has forty million people to Ireland’s 
four. It is not easy to see a way out, but Canadians who have 
themselves insisted upon their independent nationality and yet 
have willed to stay within the Empire will hope that some 
form of Dominion Home Rule may yet be achieved. 

The Lloyd-George measure of Home Rule might have been 
acceptable ten or even five years ago, but it is hopelessly in- 
adequate to-day. It has the merit of winning the assent of 
both wings of the Coalition in England, but it is more to the 
point that it has been condemned by almost every shade of 
opinion in Ireland. Aside from its specific weaknesses, the 
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limitation of national powers, the endeavor to stereotype 
and accentuate religious differences by making the line be- 
tween the two crown colonies into which Ireland is to be di- 
vided not the historic boundary of Ulster but the winding and 
twisting line between Catholic and Protestant firesides, it is 
fundamentally hopeless in that it ignores the fact that the 
constitution of Ireland must be framed by the Irish, not by the 
English people. The attitude of moderate men toward the 
scheme may be judged from the following comment from the 
organ of the Dominion League, the Irish Statesman, a weekly 
established to express the views of men like Sir Horace 
Plunkett, who wished strongly to retain the connection with 
England and the Empire while attaining a full and equal mea- 
sure of nationhood :— 


Does a government which cannot enforce a motor permit 
order in Ireland suppose that it can enforce a new political system ° 
upon a solidly hostile country? We are moved to this inquiry by 
the complacent comment of the English press upon Mr. Lloyd 
George’s scheme. These papers, because the scheme finds favor 
in their own eyes, discount the somewhat inconvenient fact that 
Irish opinion of every shade from the Ulster Covenanter to the 
most extreme Sinn Feiner, will have none of it. Most people in 
Ireland neither know nor care anything about English views of 
Ireland, but those of us who do find it hard to restrain our indig- 
nation at this intolerably arrogant attitude of mind. The feeling 
of the mass of our countrymen towards England—we say it with 
regret, but it is true—is one of hatred tinged with contempt. A 
country goaded almost into frenzy by oppression and chicane is 
offered by the British Government a scheme which in every par- 
ticular outrages our sense of nationhood. ... In defiance, as it 
seems to the mass of our people, of all reason, we adhere to our 
faith that the English people is faithfully represented neither by 
its government nor by its press... Briefly, Mr. Lloyd George’s 
scheme will not do because it approaches the problem of Irish 
government from the wrong angle. The question now, in its 
simplest elements, is not what concession may be granted to the 
Irish people, but what inducement can be offered it to remain 
within the Empire. When it is realized that Ireland is a nation, 
with the natural rights of a nation, and that what we want is not 
charity but liberty, an Irish settlement will be in sight, but not 
till then. 


Even yet a generous grant of Dominion Home Rule and 
the summoning of an Irish Convention to work out a constitu- 
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tion for the Irish people might avert the deadlock and the 
chaos which otherwise seems Ireland’s (and England’s) fate. 


The Farmers’ Movement. 


The event of the year in Canada has been the growth of 
the organized farmers’ movement. From an economic move- 
ment it has become political; from building a political plat- 
form the farmers have gone on to establish a political party. 
The movement was probably inevitable. It is in harmony 
with a world-wide emphasis upon economic groups. From 
working together in business it was an easy next step to work 
together in politics. Personal ambitions played a part. But 
it was undoubtedly the break-up of the old parties caused or 
occasioned by the war that proved the deciding factor: the field 
was inviting, the bars were down, and the new party wan- 
dered in. | 

The farmers’ movement has been condemned as a class 
movement. There is need for discrimination here. It is not 
a class movement in its platform. The platform may rightly 
claim to be a New National Policy in that it makes appeal to 
men of every occupation and every section, and seeks no spe- 
cial favors for farmers or for any other class. It may be wise 
or unwise in some of the means it proposes, but it seeks no 
privileges—and refuses to grant any. 

It is, however, at present a class movement in member- 
ship and control. Aside from the adherence of small towns in 
solid farming areas of the west, its strength comes as yet 
wholly from the country voter. What it will become in the 
future depends upon the relative strength of contrary tenden- 
cies within the movement itself, as well as upon the attitude 
of the older parties. There is one tendency in the movement 
which looks to retaining the exclusive farmer basis and to 
making the new party an instrument for advancing the farm- 
ers’ economic interests. One evidence of this tendency is seen 
in the attempt to secure from a candidate for parliament his 
resignation in advance, thus making him the mere ‘hired man’ 
of the local farmers’ organization, a procedure as fatal to the 
hope of securing able and independent representatives as to 
the prospect of securing any outside support. There is much 
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precedent in the world for such a distinctly class aim, but the 
results are not of happy augury. It would be deplorable if a 
division on lines of economic classes became the permanent 
basis of our political life. True, it is not open to those who 
have supported the old regime to talk of class movements, see- 
ing that for forty years the country has followed the policy 
of building up industrial at the expense of agricultural inter- 
ests and made the economic privilege of the protected manu- 
facturer a sacred and patriotic dogma. Yet two class dogmas 
do not make a right, and rule by single clean-cut classes or by 
unstable and log-rolling combinations of classes is not in the 
country’s interest. 


The other tendency is much more idealistic, and fortu- 
nately is the policy of the biggest men in the movement. These 
men look upon themselves not as champions of a class but as 
upholders of a broad democracy. They urge organization of 
the farmers, partly, it is true, to secure what they consider 
justice for themselves, but mainly to secure justice for all 
men. They are eager for the support of men of every occu- 
pation, and look to the gradual widening of the farmers’ move- 
ment into a people’s movement. This tendency is decidedly 
the stronger, and as long as it continues strong renders base- 
less the fears of class domination. The widening may come 
by the inclusion of urban individuals in the ranks of the pre- 
sent farmers’ parties. Or, as is more probable, it may come 
by the alliance and eventual coalescence, in parliament, if not 
in the electoral contest, of the farmers with other progressive 
groups. 


The victory of the farmers in Ontario was as great a sur- 
prise to themselves as to their opponents. It is unfortunate in 
the interest of a fair trial of a very promising experiment that 
their victory was not more decisive. The new government will 
inevitably be compelled to give as much thought to holding its 
place as to doing its work. In one sense that is a healthy 
change; the late government was progressive in policy and 
not slack in administration; its overthrow was _ largely 
due to the feeling that it had been too autocratic and regard- 
less of the attitude of the legislature, but the change has gone 
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to an extreme. The alliance with the Labor group does not 
appear to be likely to prove permanent. 


The new government will find the field of action circum- 
scribed. The work of a provincial government is' mainly the 
task of administration, and honest, efficient and economical 
administration, however essential, is not spectacular and may 
not satisfy those who look for sudden miracles under the new 
regime. The spirit of discontent, which pervades the world 
and which contributed to sweeping the farmers into power 
has not yet subsided. Doubtless the Drury government was 
surprised the day after the election to find how many unsus- 
pected friends it had throughout the province; possibly it 
may be still more surprised to find how many critics it will 
inevitably have to face six months later. 


Yet there is scope in Ontario for constructive work of the 
first importance, and there is every prospect that the men 
will measure up to the opportunity. Premier Drury has force 
and vision, and his colleagues, though inexperienced, will not 
suffer by comparison with any administration of the past 
quarter century. Already promising ground has been staked 
out. The highway policy is to be extended, but with much 
needed attention to local roads rather than concentration on 
motor speedways. The forest policy in the north is to be over- 
hauled. Particularly a thoroughgoing revision of the school 
system may be hoped for. There is much to be set to the 
credit of the Ontario system, but there is great need of a 
policy which will give more freedom and flexibility, more local 
initiative and more public interest, less control from above and 
more experiment from below. Consolidated schools, county 
or township units of administration, county high schools 
which will minister to young men and women who have de- 
cided to stay on the farm, the compulsory attendance and 
adolescent education measures initiated under Dr. Cody, more 
opportunity for experimenting in curriculum and methods, an 
increase in salaries and in the sense of freedom which will 
keep in or bring men teachers to the schools, a share for the 
teachers themselves in administration, these and many other 
proposals should receive consideration. 
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One minor episode has given the new government an 
opportunity to reveal its tact and firmness—the extraordinary 
speech of the Lieutenant-Governor at the Rotary Club in 
Toronto, and the communication in which the premier made 
pointed if polite rebuke while leaving the way open for a 
diplomatic explanation. In one view the action of Premier 
Drury is to be regretted, if it deprives the country of the ef- 
forts of a most promising humorist, a rival to our only 
Leacock. The gentleman who declared that “there is nothing 
which would please the Soviets or Red Bolshevists more than 
to abolish Government House and the office of Lieutenant- 
Governor and all those things which our Canadians hold 
dear,” has only been equalled by the lady who last year 
advised her fellow-Canadians of the limousine class “to strive 
to lessen the unrest of the proletariat by turning down the 
lights in the car as they drove with their jewels on to the 
opera’; perhaps the princess of the old regime in France who 
asked why if the poor had not bread they did not eat cake, 
comes in a close second. It is true that in the first two cases, 
at least, these supreme efforts were declared to be due in 
part to the collaboration of the reporter. 


Proportional Representation. 


The present political situation makes imperative a re- 
form of our electoral system. There was something to be said 
against a system which would encourage minorities hiving off 
when the minority groups did not exist. Now the groups 
exist, whether we will or no, and the only question is whether 
they will be fairly represented. There may be difficulties in 
applying any system of proportional representation to the 
more thinly-settled parts of the country, but that should not 
block all effort. The Dominion government agreed last year 
to appoint a Speaker’s Committee to consider the question 
during the recess, but nothing has been done. Proportional 
representation is a plank in the farmers’ platforms. It will 
take courage for a government in Ontario which itself rests 
on a minority of popular votes to bring in a measure, par- 
ticularly as the question will be complicated by the demand 
from the cities for increased representation. It may seem 
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adding insult to injury to demand increased representation 
because the cities have grown and the countryside has been de- 
pleted, and there is ground for giving somewhat greater repre- 
sentation to country than to urban districts. The present 
disproportion, however, cannot continue, and no government 
can afford to present another “Rep. by Pop.” cry to its 
critics. But it would be still more fatal to increase city repre- 
sentation without providing some means of giving the minority 
parties in each city as well as each well-settled rural area a 
fair opportunity. 

Proportional representation is essential not only in order 
to give the large parties their just balance and the smaller 
parties the voice hitherto denied them, but to lessen the influ- 
ence of a few highly-organized groups, to do away with the 
possibility of a few corrupt votes turning an election, and not 
least, to lessen sectional antagonism by permitting the ex- 
pression of minority opinions now silenced in many parts of 
our country. 

. O. D. SKELTON. 
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The Commandant and military instructors are all officers on the active list of the Im- 
perial army, lent for the purpose, and there is in addition a complete staff of professors 
for the civil subjects which form such an important part of the College course. Medical 
attendance is also provided. 


_ Whilst the College is organized on a strictly military basis, the cadets receive a prac- 
tical and scientific training in subjects essential to a sound modern education. 


_The course includes a thorough grounding in Mathematics, Civil Engineering, Sur- 
veying, Physics, Chemistry, French and English. 


The strict discipline maintained at the College is one of the most valuable features 
of the course, and, in addition, the constant practice of gymnastics, drills and outdoor ex- 
ercises of all kinds ensures health and excellent physical condition. 


Commissions in all branches of the Imperial service and Canadian Permanent Force 
are offered annually. 


The diploma of graduation is considered by the authorities conducting the examination 
for Dominion Land Surveyor to be equivalent to a university degree, and by the Regula- 
tions of the Law Society of Ontario it obtains the same exemptions as a B.A. degree. 


The length of the course is three years, in threeterms of 914 months each. 


The total cost of the course, including board, uniform, instructional material, and all 
extras, is about $800. 


The annual competitive examination for admission to the College takes place in May 
of each year, at the headquarters of the several military districts. 


_ For full particulars regarding this examination and for any other information, appli- 
cation should be made to the Secretary of the Militia Council, Ottawa, Ont.; or to the 
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Commandant, Royal Military College, Kingston, Ont. ) 
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THE FOREIGN BORN. 


1 H*. a dozen Italians,’ says Mary Antin in They Who 
Knock at Our Gates, “draw knives in a brawl on a 
given evening, and the morning newspapers are full of the 
story. On the same evening hundreds of Italians were study- 
ing civics in the night schools, inquiring for classics at the 
public library; rehearsing for a historical pageant at the 
Settlement—and not a word about them in the newspapers. 
One Jewish gangster makes more ‘copy’ than a hundred Jew- 
ish boys and girls who win honours in College. So also it is 
the business of the police to record the fact that a Greek was 
arrested for peddling without a license, while it is nobody’s 
business to report that a dozen other Greeks chipped in their 
spare change to pay his fine. The reader of newspapers is 
convinced that the foreigners as a whole are a violent, vicious, 
lawless crowd, and the fewer we have of them the better.” 

Mary Antin, herself a Russian Jewess by birth, was 
talking of the foreign born in the United States, whereas our 
interest is naturally more concerned in Canada. During the 
year 1915, a year of war, 512 students of enemy alien origin 
were quietly studying in the night schools of Calgary and 
Edmonton, most of them in order to fit themselves for Can- 
adian citizenship. 

Since the return of peace conditions, the question of the 
foreign born, particularly in Western Canada, has once more 
come to the front. It has been accentuated by the increased 
spirit of nationality which has grown out of the war—a spirit 
which demands that the foreign born shall either accept the 
ideals and obligations of Canadian citizenship or get out. It 
has to be faced in view of the possibility of renewed immi- 
gration into Canada, particularly from Central and Northern 
Europe, and in view of the renewed demand for imported 
seasonal labour (such as Italian) which must arise if the 
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pace of construction and development undertaken in Canada 
previous to the war is to be repeated. The following is a brief 
summary of the situation so far as the more prominent racial 
types of immigrant are concerned. 

The Italian immigrant in the United States, owing to the 
milder southern climate, very often remains to stay, whereas 
in Canada he has been usually a bird of passage, coming only 
for the hot summer months. He has, however, come in con- 
siderable numbers, 125,000 since 1900. In the Canadian 
Census of 1911 the record of Italian born males over 21 years 
of age was 24,393, of whom only 17 per cent. were naturalized. 
The Canadian Government immigration authorities strictly 
enforce the regulation requiring the Italian immigrants to 
present their penal certificates, i.e., the civil document show- 
ing the number of convictions registered against the person 
to whom it is issued. The Italian custom of settling personal 
disputes with the knife is therefore less frequent here than 
in New York. 

Mr. W. D. Scott, in charge of Canadian Government Im- 
migration, paid a tribute to the Italian worker when he said— 
“Practically all are engaged at work as navvies. In every 
city you see them digging drains. On railway construction 
from Atlantic to Pacific their services are eagerly sought. 
The Italian is a good navvy. He obeys the orders of the boss. 
He is not anxious to go on strike, as he counts that any in- 
crease in wages would in the short period he intends to remain 
in the country no more than reimburse him for the wages 
while the strike is on.” 

The so-called Dago therefore plays a smaller part in the 
foreign born problem of Canada than in that of the United 
States where we find for instance that in 1914, of the foreign 
language newspapers, the daily newspapers published in 
the Italian language stood third in circulation, the first being 
German (923,062), the second Yiddish (762,910), and the 
third Italian (269,674). 

Boston is frequently accused of being the leading centre 
of English culture in the United States, yet an Italian lady in 
Boston is quoted by Emily Green Balch, a well-known author- 
ity on immigration, as speaking in Italian because “You know 
in Boston one gets so little chance to hear any English.” 
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In respect to the German element, the Canadian foreign 
born problem differs from that of the United States. Canada 
came later into the field as a serious competitor for European 
emigration, while owing to the success of the German pro- 
tective tariff in promoting industrial employment and also 
owing to military policy, German emigration after 1880 
steadily declined and the German Steamship Companies had 
to fill their steerage with emigrants from other countries. 
The German element of the Canadian foreign born is only 5 
per cent. (39,577 out of 752,732), whereas in the United 
States foreign born it is 17 per cent. (2,260,256 out of 13,- 
345,543). 

German emigration into Canada commenced in the days 
of George II, who placarded his Kingdom of Hanover with 
advertisements about Nova Scotia, while Wolfe was besieg- 
ing Quebec; 2,300 arrived in the years 1750-1752, most of 
whom were transferred to Lunenberg. In 1794 a number of 
German immigrants from Hamburg settled on the Niagara 
peninsula. In 1799-1802 families of Mennonites came to the 
County of Waterloo, Ontario, from Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey. A steady flow of Mennonites and Tunkers followed . 
up till 1885, when there appears to have been a lapse until 1874 
when a body of 1532 Mennonites arrived in Manitoba from 
Russia, due to the withdrawal by the Russian Government of 
special privileges to this sect. Owing to the recent renewal of 
Mennonite immigration into Canada from the United States, 
these German speaking settlers have once more come into the 
Canadian eye, as the newcomers claimed the privilege origin- 
ally granted by the Canadian Government of being exempt 
from military service. 

The Western Ontario Mennonites are generally conceded 
to form “some of the most thrifty and prosperous communi- 
ties in Ontario. They have ceased to be strangers and now 
are an integral part of the Canadian people.” (J. S. Woods- 
worth). They are tangible evidence of the possibility of the 
German Mennonite under sympathetic treatment becoming a 
creditable Canadian. 

The Manitoba Mennonites, many of whom can still be 
classed as Foreign Born, have been an educational thorn in 
the flesh owing to the advantage taken by the more conserva- 
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tive members of their communities of the old Order-in-Council 
which granted them the privilege of parochial schools. The 
more progressive spirits, however, have prevailed in certain 
areas, so much so that Dr. J. T. M. Anderson, Director of 
Education in Saskatchewan, said in his book, The Education 
of the New Canadian, ‘The Mennonite has settled down to 
live the free, honest life of the ideal Canadian farmer. Many 
of these Manitoba settlers have made rapid strides in edu- 
cation, and public schools are now quite common among them. 
One of the recent Rhodes Scholars from Manitoba was a 
brilliant young New-Canadian, whose parents were Men- 
nonites.” 

A section of the Mennonites, however, appears to be 
adamant in its opposition to the New-Canadian movement, 
and is said to be preparing to sell land, livestock and farm 
implements in preparation for an exodus to South America. 

The Scandinavian immigrants into Canada have pre- 
sented little obstacle to rapid and effective assimilation. In 
1911 the foreign born Scandinavians—Swedes, Norwegians, 
Danes and Icelanders—numbered nearly 90,000 (87,791). The 
Icelanders, of whom over 25,000 have settled in Canada, 
(7,109 being foreign born in 1911) ‘have representatives in 
the Legislatures of the West and in practically every public 
office.’ Several have won Rhodes Scholarships, and according 
to Dr. Anderson, they have ‘provided several professors for 
our Canadian Universities, and they have among their num- 
bers some of the cleverest doctors and lawyers and shrewdest 
business men of the West—some of the finest types of strong 
Canadian manhood that ever donned khaki are of Icelandic 
parentage.’ 

W. D. Scott says: ‘An Icelander who knows no word of 
English when the ground is being prepared for seed in the 
spring will speak the language with scarcely a trace of foreign 
accent by fall,’ and adds: ‘No people show a stronger desire 
for the education of their people.’ 

‘The average Swede,’ says Alfred Fitzpatrick, Principal 
of the Frontier College, ‘is better educated than the same class 
of Canadian, whether French or English, who works alongside 
of him. This is due to the excellent school system of Sweden. 
They have few, if any, illiterates. This as well as their physi- 
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cal strength accounts for their success in many lines of work 
in Canada. Norwegians find here much in common with their 
own home country. The Norwegians are a thrifty, industri- 
ous, sober law-abiding people. The Danes are used to respon- 
sible government. They also have a good school system. 
Danish newcomers soon take an active part in all phases of 
our Canadian life, some having entered the provincial legis- 
latures. The Finns too have many valuable personal quali- 
ties which should make them an added strength to Canadian 
social life. They are upright, industrious, hospitable, and 
cleanly. The average Finn is of fine physique. Their school 
system is very effective. There are few illiterates, even 
among the immigrants to Canada. They have a passion for 
education.’ 

For more debatable factors in the problem of the Foreign 
Born in Canada, we have to look rather to the immigrants 
from Eastern and South-Eastern Europe and to conditions 
such as are suggested by Ralph Connor in his novel, The For- 
eigner. Ralph Connor dates his description as typical of 
Winnipeg in 1884, but it is true rather of the foreign quarter 
of that city ten years later. ‘Already, close to the railway 
tracks and in the more unfashionable northern section of the 
little city, a huddling cluster of little black shacks gave such a 
colony shelter. With a sprinkling of Germans, Italians and 
Swiss, it was almost solidly Slav. Slavs of all varieties from 
all provinces and speaking all dialects were there to be found. 
Slavs from Little Russia and from Great Russia, the alert 
Polak, the heavy Croatian, the haughty Magyar, and occa- 
sionally the stalwart Dalmatian from the Adriatic, in speech 
mostly Ruthenian, in religion orthodox Greek Catholic or Uniat 
and Roman Catholic. By their non-discriminating Anglo- 
Saxon fellow-citizens they are called Galicians, or by the un- 
learned, with an echo of Paul’s Epistle in their minds, “Gal- 
atians.” There they pack together in their little shacks of 
boards and tar-paper, with pent roofs of old tobacco tins or of 
slabs or of that same useful but unsightly tar-paper, crowding 
each other in close irregular groups as if the whole wide 
prairies were not there inviting them. From the number of 
their huts they seem a colony of no great size, but the census 
taker, counting ten or twenty to a hut, is surprised to find 
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them run up into hundreds. During the summer months they 
are found far away in the colonies of their kinsfolk, here and 
there planted upon the prairie, or out in gangs where new 
lines of railway are in construction, the joy of the contractor’s 
heart, glad to exchange their steady, uncomplaining toil for 
the uncertain, spasmodic labour of their English-speaking 
rivals. But winter finds them once more crowding back into 
the little black shacks in the foreign quarter of the city, 
drawn thither by their traditionary social instincts, or driven 
by economic necessities. All they ask is bed space on the 
floor, or, for a higher price, on the home-made bunks that line 
the walls, and a woman to cook the food they bring to her; 
or, failing such a happy arrangement, a stove on which they 
may boil their varied stews of beans or barley, beets or rice 
or cabbage, with such scraps of pork or beef from the neck 
or flank as they can beg or buy at low price from the slaughter 
houses, but ever with the inevitable seasoning of garlic, lack- 
ing which no Galician dish is palatable. Fortunate indeed is 
the owner of a shack, who, devoid of hygienic scruples and 
disdainful of city sanitary laws, reaps a rich harvest from his 
fellow-countrymen, who herd together under his pent roof. 
Here and there a house surrendered by its former Anglo- 
Saxon owner to the “Polak” invasion, falls into the hands of 
an enterprising foreigner, and becomes to the happy possessor 
a veritable gold mine.’ 

Now how was it that these Eastern and South-eastern 
Europeans were to be found in Central Canada? For the 
answer one turns to the economic and political conditions of 
the countries from which they came. 

The movement of the Ukrainians, of whom there are now 
200,000 or more in Western Canada, is the aftermath of what 
happened in the year 1861, the year of the abolition of serf- 
dom, when the Ukrainian peasant after centuries of oppres- 
sion was at last given his freedom and his land. The amount 
of land, however, allotted to each peasant was only five to 
fifteen acres, and as the population increased and the already 
small farms were subdivided, the congestion grew unbearable. 
The natural result was an emigration movement, and within 
thirty years the exodus from this corner of Europe to North 
America, co-incident with other emigrations of Poles, Czecho- 
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Slovaks, Slovenes, and other Slav races, had reached enormous 
dimensions. 

Most of the steamship services from Europe to North 
America plied to United States ports, and a large proportion 
of this Slav emigration drifted into the mines of Pennsylvania 
and the industries of the Eastern and Middle Western States. 
The Ukrainians, however, were possessed by an intense land 
hunger, and evaded the temptation of high wages in the 
United States in order to secure the free homesteads available 
in the Canadian West. 

‘Who are the Ukrainians?’ some one asks. The best an- 
swer I can give is to quote from a little book, Songs of 
Ukraina, with Ruthenian poems translated by a Winnipeg 
lady, Mrs. Florence Randal Livesay. The translator herself 
quotes from an essay by Charles Seignobos, professor at the 
Sorbonne: 


‘The Ukrainian is a race purely Slav, gay, chivalrous, made 
thoughtful by its own steppes—a race of poets, musicians, artists 
who have fixed for all time their national history in the songs of 
the people which no centuries of oppression could silence. The 
singers—the Kobzars—accompany themselves on the kobza while 
they sing the glories of the Ukraine. All art with them is national, 
from the building of their tiny huts to the embroideries which 
adorn their clothes and which are distinguished for their origin- 
ality all over the East. 

Here is a people, one of the most numerous of Europe and 
nevertheless one of the least known. They have not even an 
assured name. They are called Little Russians to distinguish 
them from the mass of the Russian people—they are called 
Ukrainian because they inhabit the frontier between Poland and 
Russia; one of the branches (in Austrian Galicia) bears the name 
of Ruthenian. In the nineteenth century this oppressed people 
revealed to the world the puissance of its artistic gifts. The 
Ukrainians became the first singers of Europe; the celebrated 
Russian music is the music of the Ukraine, and it is an Ukrainian, 
Gogol, who has opened the way to the Russian romancers of 
genius.’ 


Paul Crath in an introduction to the same volume says: 


‘Where in the Summer the Dnieper is carrying down its broad 
yellow waters to empty them into the bluish waves of the Black 
Sea; and upon the steeps of its mountainous right bank, like 
pyramids, the ancestral grave-hills stand, looking over the endless 
plains golden with ripening rye; where the little white huts of the 
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villagers hide themselves in the green orchards of scarlet apples, 
yellow pears, purple prunes, musical with the humming of bees; 
where, beside a broad road, under a willow tree, a blind lirnik- 
beggar sits, singing a song of the vanished freedom; where the 
“orandsons” of that freedom mow the lush grass, with their 
scythes glistening in the hot sun, just as the sabres of their 
grandfathers flashed on the same field. 


There is the Ukraine. 


Seven feet deep is the black soil of Ukraina, bringing forth 
from one seed one hundred and twenty fold. Poles, Turks, and 
Muscovites began to press forward, eager to grasp the land flow- 
ing with milk and honey and bind her as a captive. Long centuries 
the sabre of the Cossack flashed beheading invaders from all 
parts of the world. At last it was shivered and broken. Now 
naught is left of Ukraina save her songs—but in that song she 
still lives, engraved in the heart of the people. Let it be sung, 
and before your eyes you shall resurrect the dead centuries.’ 


An idea of the character of Ukrainian poetry may be 


gained from two short poems: 


and: 


Thoughts from a Prison—Taras Shevchenko. 
The sun sets; mountains fade 
Into the darkness; the bird’s note is stilled. 
The fields grow silent, for the peasant now 
Rejoicing, dreams of rest. 


And I look with desire, 

Longing desire—to an orchard dark, 
The Orchard of Ukraine. 

And I pour forth my thoughts 

As though my heart were resting. 


Fields, forest, mountains, darkening still— 

And in the shadowy blue appears a star .. 

O Star! My Star! ... And the tears fall... 
Hast thou then also risen in Ukraine? 


‘In Church’—Fedkovich. 
Sad and quiet is the House of God, 
Stillness holds all and is held there. 
Only the old priest reads prayers from a book; 
A lonely candle is dying fast. 
From the walls the statues of gold 
Look down with a wondering stare. 


And on the stones, on the cold pavement, 
What do I see? 
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A young, dead soldier resting in a coffin, 

No sister, lamenting, nor mother fainting with grief; 

Just a candle, dropping its wax-like tears, 

And the stare of the statues, 

And the priest saying prayers for the dead, 

A last kiss beseeching for the dead orphan; 

But none goes to kiss him. And no one will. 

The black cover is nailed on; the candle, melting, falls. 
(No sister lamenting, nor mother fainting with grief!) 
This is a soldier, an orphan—then who should mourn? 


Most of the Ukrainian immigrants who have come to 
Canada have brought with them, wrapped up perhaps in a 
handkerchief, a handful of soil from the farm they left. 
These handfuls of soil from the old home they keep as their 
greatest treasure, and if they die in Canada, it is reverently 
thrown into their grave. Surely a beautiful custom! How 
many Canadian-born have loved their country so much as 
this? 

In considering the cultural conditions of these Ukrain- 
ians (Ruthenians and Galicians) in Canada, it must be re- 
membered that it is less than sixty years since they were 
serfs, oppressed and illiterate, and it is unreasonable to ex- 
pect them to become enthusiasts for higher education all at 
once. They came from conditions where over-crowding was 
the natural condition, and were therefore easily exploited 
by the Jew landlords of Western cities and towns like Winni- 
peg. But with time they appear to have opened up to the 
possibilities of a fuller life in their new country, as is testified 
by many who at first were their severest critics. They 
brought with them folk songs and an appreciation for music 
and crafts, which under more sympathetic treatment are be- 
ing revived. 

Dr. Anderson says: “The children of these people are in 
many cases very bright, and when given an opportunity learn 
very quickly. No better material can be found among our 
newcomers from which to mould a strong type of Canadian 
citizen than is found among these Ruthenians. The parents, 
it may be said, almost unanimously desire their children to 
learn the language of this country.’ In Northern Alberta, of 
two battalions recruited for the Canadian Overseas Army, 
one contained 80 per cent. of Ruthenians and the other 65 per 
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cent., all of whom or their fathers were born in Galicia. These 
battalions were popularly known as ‘The Irish Guards.’ 

A Supervisor of Schools in Ruthenian districts wrote in 
1909: 


‘The Ruthenian settlers of today are anxious to have schools 
in their midst. They are anxious to contribute to and generally 
support them.’ 


While in 1910 he wrote: 


‘The Ruthenian teacher in charge of the school at Ukrainia, 
an exceptionally bright student, positively affirmed that he would 
not return to the school for another year on the ground that his 
pupils were ready for a skilful English speaking teacher. His 
idea was that the Ruthenian pupils should acquire the Canadian 
outlook under the same sort of stimulus he was himself receiving 
as a student of the University.’ 


While the land scarcity, due to the freeing of the serfs 
in Europe, was responsible for part of this Slavic emigration 
from Eastern Europe to Canada, another element in our for- 
eign born population was uprooted from Europe by political 
unrest. One might specify in particular the Doukhobors and 
the Poles, both Slavic, but very dissimilar groups with differ- 
ent traditions, ideals and characteristics. 


To take the Doukhobors first: owing to the oppression 
of this sect by the Russian Government and the agitation 
carried on by Tolstoi and others, these were permitted to emi- 
grate from Russia in 1898 and, on the advice of Aylmer Maude 
and Prince Hilkoff, decided on Western Canada, under an 
agreement by which the Canadian Government granted each 
male 160 acres with exemption from military service. In 
1899 over 7,000 of these arrived and after many tribulations 
due partly to their own eccentricities and partly to unsym- 
pathetic neighbours, they have settled down in two main 
groups—one north of Yorkton, Sask., and the other at Bril- 
liant, in southern British Columbia. Thirty-five per cent. of 
the Doukhobors, however, had already in 1911 broken away 
from their original communities and were farming on their 
own account. 


They were described by the General Colonization Agent 
for the Canadian Government, who had to deal with their 
pilgrimage crazes in 1902, as ‘a quiet, inoffensive, sullenly 
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established people.’ In September, 1899, a contractor wrote: 
‘After an experimental trial of them as labourers on the 
Canadian Northern Railway, I have found them to be with- 
out exception the best men I have ever had on railway work. 
I have completely changed my opinion in regard to them and 
believe they will make first class settlers. In fact they are 
“crackerjacks” and superior to any other class of foreign 
settlers I know of.’ 

Arthur Hawkes, in The Birthright, quotes a more recent 
opinion: ‘The Doukhobors are great workers. They came to 
Canada with nothing, and were dumped on the bare prairie 
at great distances from the railway. They detailed a con- 
tingent to work on railroads, while others built houses and 
prepared against the winter. In a few years they have made 
relatively more progress than any other people who have 
come out here, not excluding the Americans. They are fine 
farmers, marvellously good to their beasts. They are not 
very literate, and their women are backward from some points 
of view—the same point of view from which our own women 
were backward in our fathers’ time, compared with what 
they are now. Their learning may have been weak, but their 
characters were strong. 

‘But there is a Doukhobor trait which promises as swift 
a social emergence as there has been an economic emergence 
—and that is the exquisite politeness they practise towards 
their women; and which their women practise towards the 
stranger. Until you have seen the average Doukhobor re- 
move his hat in greeting to his fellows, women and men alike, 
you have not learned to what heights courtesy in the country 
may attain. In that respect, I think they are almost as far 
ahead of the French as the French are ahead of us. Until 
you have received the hospitality of a Doukhobor housewife, 
in a scrupulously clean house, with a garnished floor of clay 
and a roof of sod, you have not learned how splendid the amen- 
ities of entertainment, in severely simple surroundings, may 
be. 

‘In her bare feet, and with her head covered, she sets the 
table, boils the eggs, fries raw sliced potatoes in butter, and 
waits upon you with silent assiduity, anxious that you shall 
enjoy the best she has. When you have drunk the last glass 
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of milkless tea, you have not well finished the meal if you do 
not rise, bow to her, and say something neat and sincere in 
gratitude for the service. She will bow to you, in return, and 
say she is glad to have had the pleasure of entertaining you. 
She has as much good will, and more gravity than you per- 
ceive in Connaught; and about the house there is nothing to 
remind you of the gintleman that pays the rint. 

‘What is wrong with models of industry, hospitality, 
cleanliness, politeness, and physical strength like these? 
They know little of the Caucasia they have left. We have 
taken little care that they shall know more of the Canada to 
which they have come.’ 

Still more recent and equally sympathetic is the descrip- 
tion of the Doukhobor Settlement at Brilliant, B.C., written in 
McCall’s Magazine for March, 1920, by Victoria Hayward, 
from which the following extracts are typical: 

‘We stepped from the train into a world of orchards. 
They stretched for miles on either hand, row after row of 
green trees thickly hung with colored fruit, and curving about 
them ran the clear waters of the Kootenay River, so un- 
hurried in its journey to join the Columbia that it could linger 
to reflect blue skies and wandering white clouds. The air 
was like crystal filled with sparkling sunlight, every green 
leaf shone as though varnished, and the river held depths of 
blue as distant as the high arch of the sky. In this bright 
setting we first saw the Russian women in their gay hand- 
kerchiefs and embroidered aprons, moving among the trees. 

“We crossed the road toward the village a little uncertain- 
ly, for our coming had not been announced, and we felt that 
Wwe were in a foreign land. We saw gray plaster buildings, 
set not along any street, but grouped together at various 
angles, as friends draw chairs together about a fire-place; a 
larger structure with high Russian arches at either end that 
opened apparently into a kind of courtyard, and a huge ware- 
house whose sign “The Christian Community of Universal 
Brotherhood, Ltd.’’, was a bewildering combination of ideal- 
ism and practical business. 

‘The place was busy as a beehive. Flaxen-haired child- 
ren sat on the steps tending babies; little girls were gravely 
knitting; women were busily treading plaster in great 
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troughs beside the scaffolding of a new building, and beneath 
the high Russian arches a broad wagon piled with hay passed 
and stopped while bearded men in long blue blouses tossed the 
load, forkful after forkful, into some hidden storehouse. The 
low rhythmic hum of spinning-wheels came through open win- 
dows, like the hum of bees. 

‘As we approached one and then another looked at us and 
smiled, greeting us in soft words we did not understand. A 
woman stopped in the roadway and spoke to us, then shaking 
her head and smiling she called to a little boy who ran off at 
once and quickly returned bringing an old man with a white 
beard and benevolent eyes. He spoke a little English, and 
told us that he was Alick Cherinoff, who took care of the 
schoolhouse. While we were talking the children came shyly 
to see the strangers, women appeared from the houses, and 
we were the center of a friendly group who discussed us in 
Russian, with many smiles of welcome. 

“We said that we had come to visit there for a time, and 
inquired about hotels or other lodging. Alick Cherinoff ex- 
plained that there were no hotels, but that we were welcome 
to stay as long as we liked. After some discussion he said 
that it was decided we should live in the schoolhouse. There 
was no school in the summer-time, the teachers were away, 
and we could live in their rooms. He and his wife would take 
care of us. 

‘ “We name this,” said Alick, ‘‘The Valley of Consola- 
tion.” 

‘In thirty years they have made it blossom like a valley 
of rejoicing. Ten thousand acres of fruit—pears, peaches, 
apples and plums—are watered by the Kootenay, that pours 
itself upon the land through mile upon mile of irrigating 
ditches. Potatoes, cabbages, cauliflowers, cucumbers, melons, 
tomatoes, peas and beans, every vegetable the fruitful earth 
will yield, grows richly in the well tilled soil. There are acres 
of hay, of wheat and corn and rye, and wide expanses of the 
thin green flax that cover the land like shimmering silk. 
Flowers are everywhere, making patches of gay color all 
around the villages, plucked in handfuls by the children, worn 
in the belts of the women or tucked in the buttonholes of 
the men’s blue work-blouses. 
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‘Endless, untiring labor creates these harvests. Before 
dawn the community is astir, and the dew is still sparkling 
on the leaves when the workers go to the fields, men, women 
and children together. We used to hear them laughing and 
singing as they passed our windows, and looking out we saw 
the groups going down the roads, the women wearing bright- 
ly colored headkerchiefs, snug basques and full-gathered 
skirts of homespun, the men bareheaded and bearded, and the 
children, little boys and girls alike in skirts, running and 
playing along the roadside. They went to work as though 
they were going to a frolic. 

‘There are no courts, no police, no laws, no tribunal of 
any kind, for there are no offenders. I know that this is true, 
for I have seen it. I have seen eleven thousand persons living 
together without a quarrel, without discord, in harmony and 
peace and plenty, upon this earth.’ 

In educational matters the Doukhobors have been ad- 
mittedly conservative and backward. In 1910, however, Mr. 
Megas, Inspector of Schools, wrote: ‘Even the reluctant 
phlegmatic Doukhobor has awakened and school districts are 
being organized in their very Community Settlements at their 
own request.’ At Brilliant the Doukhobors have built a two- 
story school building with accommodation for two Canadian 
teachers on the second floor. 

Political unrest is chiefly responsible for the presence of 
Poles on this continent. The most reliable independent esti- 
mate counted over 2,000,000 Poles in the United States in 
1907, and at the beginning of the war it was probably nearer 
3,000,000. This immigration at first was directed chiefily to 
industrial and mining centres, although the Pole in his own 
country was essentially agricultural; but latterly the Poles in 
the States have like the Bohemians returned to the land in 
considerable numbers, and are to be found, as for instance in 
Massachusetts, successfully operating farms which the New 
Englanders have deserted. 

The movement to Canada became noticeable in the last 
ten years, and the Poles, of whom there are about 40,000 in 
the Dominion, became sufficiently numerous in the West to 
justify the establishment at Winnipeg of a training school to 
educate and train young men as teachers for Polish schools. 
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‘Being,’ says Dr. Anderson, ‘for the most part poor and 
illiterate, they have joined the ranks of unskilled labour. 
There are, however, many sons and daughters of the earliest 
arrivals who are fast coming to the front in various lines of 
Canadian public life. In the Western cities there are promin- 
ent lawyers, doctors and educators, whose parents were born 
in Austrian Poland. In Saskatchewan there are several agri- 
cultural communities where the Poles are making excellent 
progress, and in some cases they are becoming comparatively 
well-to-do. It is no uncommon sight to see a prosperous 
Polish-Canadian farmer enjoying an automobile trip over the 
prairie trails with his wife and family.’ 

E. T. Tyler, writing on the Poles in the Connecticut Val- 
ley says: ‘The Polish farmer uses as up-to-date methods and 
implements as the American does. The crops of the Poles 
compare very favourably with those raised by Americans,’ 
and he tells of a case where the Poles in Sunderland worked 
land with which the Americans had refused to have anything 
to do and proved it excellent for growing tobacco. 

Another investigator remarks of the Poles in Massachu- 
setts: “Their dealings in a business way amongst themselves 
and with their neighbours are characterized by shrewdness 
and caution. They are both thrifty and honest. Obligations 
are paid promptly. A physician who has a large practice 
among these people says that his fee is paid on the spot, or if 
there is no money on hand within 24 hours.’ 

Miss Garret writes of the Poles in Baltimore: ‘The houses 
are cleaner than those occupied by any other group of for- 
eigners among us. The halls are whitewashed once or twice 
a year, the floors are scrubbed and the rooms are kept wonder- 
fully neat. Neighbours, business men, doctors, teachers, all 
lay stress on the extreme neatness and cleanliness of the 
Polish people.’ } : 

In September, 1917, Canada had a peculiarly interesting 
opportunity to study the Poles en masse. When in September 
of that year, a Franco-Polish Recruiting Mission came to 
America to recruit volunteers for the new Polish Army, ar- 
rangements were made with the Canadian Government to 
provide a camp at Niagara-on-the-Lake. Twenty-two thous- 
and Polish recruits were very soon assembled. An account of 
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this camp appeared in MacLean’s Magazine, from which I 
quote the following: 


‘It was, however, in unorganized music that the spirit of the 
Pole, that variable mingling of light-heartedness and melancholy, 
had its most compelling expression. Whenever and wherever 
Poles congregated, music in some form or other spontaneously 
broke forth. It was most effective in their unrehearsed mass 
singing. That which might well have brought “idle tears” to the 
eyes floated across Niagara plain on many a soft summer night. 
Those who heard it will never forget the haunting charm of that 
song of happy youth shadowed by forebodings of sorrow to come, 
“Jack Szybko Mijaja Chwile”’ (How Fast the Moments Fly). Then 
there was the tripping, care-free march of the victorious legions 
of Dombrowski: “Jeszce Polska Nie Zginela” (All is Not Yet Over 
With Poland) welling up in their merriest moments, as when in 
great cheering train-loads they began their long journey to France 
—and to Poland. But from the very depths of hearts saddened 
with the suffering of their beloved land came the solemn, stately 
“Boze Cos Polske” (O God, Protector of Poland), by common 
consent regarded in Niagara Camp as the National Hymn of 
Poland. Men and women who have heard all that is most im- 
pressive in music have often stood with tear-filled eyes as thous- 


ands of Poles poured forth in this sublime hymn the pent-up — 


emotion of a hundred and fifty years of persecution.’ 


In this connection it seems appropriate to quote an ob- 
servation made by Emily Green Balch: ‘A Slavic family are 
likely to spend what margin they can afford above food, cloth- 
ing and shelter in different ways from the average American 
family; for one thing, the dustbearing carpet comes later 
and the piano earlier, since music is the gift and the joy of 
the Slav. It is not uncommon to find a large upright piano 
wedged between two immense beds in a little bedroom. When 
a piano is out of the question there are less expensive instru- 
ments, fiddles, harmonicas and the various guitar-like in- 
struments used by the Croatians.’ 

Although there has been a considerable incursion of other 
Slavic immigrants into Canada, under the name of Austrians 
—such as Jugo-Slav (20,000) and Czecho-Slovak (Bohemian)— 
I shall pass on to a brief reference to the Jewish element—the 
element which every nation in history has found the most 
difficult to assimilate. They are, so to speak, the hard boiled 
eggs of the human race. From the dawn of history they 
elected to be the chosen race, and this isolation has been at 
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once their glory and their tragedy. Centuries of oppression 
have made of them a clear-cut type with characteristics which 
frequently result in financial and professional success too 
often at the cost of human sympathy, in spite of their ack- 
nowledged intellectual and aesthetic possibilities. 

Canada has opened her social doors wider than the United 
States, but not so wide as Great Britain. Possibly that is be- 
cause Canada has only recently become an industrial country 
and has less sympathy for the immigration of a race that 
almost invariably makes for the already overcrowded cities. 
This city fever is explained as due to the fact that the Jews 
(so far as they are not de-Hebraized) are tied down by their 
need of “Kosher” food and the Synagogue to places which 
support a Jewish Colony.’ Attempts have been made to form 
Jewish land settlements in Western Canada, but without 
much success. 

J. S. Woodsworth in his The Stranger Within our Gates, 
claims that there are over 100,000 Jews in Canada, of whom 
‘in Montreal there are 40-45,000; in Toronto about 20,000; in 
Winnipeg 13-14,000, and each city or town of any size has 
quite a large contingent.’ The first Jewish Synagogue in 
Montreal was established in 1768, so that the immigration of 
this race is clearly no new thing. The actual number of for- 
eign born classified in the Canadian Census of 1911 was 
47,861, of whom nearly 34,000 came from Russia. The avidity 
of the Jew for education is generally admitted, and at least 
one of the Canadian Rhodes Scholars came of Jewish parents. 
Through their own charitable institutions, they take care of . 
their own poor to a large extent. 

One cannot help identifying the greater assimilation of 
the Jew in Great Britain as compared with other countries, 
with the greater de-Hebraism and disregard for the Syna- 
gogue in that country. The social culture of the strict Jew 
is so closely identified with his religion that this is evidently 
the chief barrier to his assimilation with the Canadian race. 

In his description of the foreign quarter of Winnipeg, 
Ralph Connor reminds us that the overcrowding conditions 
are accentuated by Canada’s winter climate. Yet there is 
something to be said for Mary Antin’s contention that the 
city fathers are also responsible. “The immigrant,’ she says, 
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‘is blamed for the unsanitary conditions of the slums, when 
sanitary experts cry shame on our methods of municipal 
house-cleaning. You might dump the whole of the East Side 
(of New York) into the German Capital and there would be 
no slums there, because the municipal authorities of Berlin 
know how to enforce building regulations, how to plant trees 
and how to clean the streets. The very existence of the 
slum is laid at the door of the immigrant, but the truth is 
that the slums were here before the immigrant. Most of the 
foreigners hate the slums, and all but the few who have no 
backbone get out of there as fast as they rise in the economic 
scale. To “move uptown” is the dearest ambition of the 
average immigrant family.’ 

Not only the City Fathers, but the farmers and the 
lumber concerns with only casual employment and inadequate 
housing to offer are equally responsible. Careful investiga- 
tion of the I.W.W. trouble on the Pacific Coast has proved 
that this political unrest is largely due to the conditions under 
which casual labour has been housed. Why should this 
flotsam and jetsam of humanity take interest or pride in the 
country which denies them a home, much less a roof? 

The most vivid picture I have come across of the foreign 
born population in a Western American town is to be found 
in My Antonia, by the American woman novelist Willa Sibert 
Cather. Here you have a small town in a farming district of 
Nebraska, where racial antipathies have largely disappeared 
but where racial characteristics are still strong. In one illum- 
inating chapter the writer suggests that the language diffi- 
culty may after all have its advantages. 

‘The American farmers in our country were quite as 
hard pressed as their neighbours from other countries. All 
alike had come to Nebraska with little capital and no know- 
ledge of the soil they must subdue. All had borrowed money 
on their land. But no matter in what straits the Pennsyl- 
vanian or Virginian found himself, he would not let his daugh- 
ters go out into service. Unless his girls could teach a country 
school, they sat at home in poverty. The Bohemian and 
Scandinavian girls could not get positions as teachers, be- 
cause they had no opportunity to learn the language. De- 
termined to help in the struggle to clear the homestead from 
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debt, they had no alternative but to go into service. The 
girls I knew were always helping to pay for ploughs and reap- 
ers, brood-sows and steers to fatten. 


‘One result of this family solidarity was that the foreign 
farmers in our country were the first to become prosperous. 
After the fathers were out of debt, the daughters married 
the sons of neighbours—usually of like nationality—and the 
girls who once worked in Black Hawk kitchens are today 
managing big farms and fine families of their own; their 
children are better off than the children of the town women 
they used to serve.’ 


The belief that there is once more land available for the 
people in South-eastern Europe has re-directed the stream of 
emigration eastbound instead of westbound, and the Atlantic 
steamers are crowded now with Roumanians, Poles, Czecho- 
Slovaks, Italians, Hungarians and Russians going back to the 
countries from which they or their fathers came. Instead 
of a million foreigners coming into the United States as in the 
years before the war, more than a million are expected to 
leave the Land of Liberty in 1920. The problem of the foreign 
born in that land has changed. Realizing the prospect of a 
labour shortage, a campaign has started for Americaniza- 
tion, for making the foreign born immigrant realize the value 
of the institutions and of the freedom of the country to which 
he has come. ‘American industry,’ says a manifesto of the 
Inter-Racial Council, ‘is short 4,000,000 immigrants in the 
field of primary labour owing to the tremendous falling off of 
immigration during the last five years.’ 


This campaign, however, has been jeopardized by the 
hysterical treatment of foreign born suspected of radical 
tendencies by the Department of Justice—the “dragnet” hav- 
ing dragged many apparently innocent people into jail, with 
the result that a definite impetus has been given to the exodus 
of foreign born who fear for their liberty under the Stars 
and Stripes. 


If Canada is wise, she will profit by the mistakes of her 
neighbours to the south, and see that the immigrant encour- 
aged or allowed to settle in this country is not merely left to 
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himself to sink or swim, but is led to feel that the country is 
glad to have him, provided he conforms to the laws, sends his 
children to school, takes an interest and pride in his new 
country. But he must have educational facilities good and 
cheap, and must be protected from unfair exploitation. 


The ‘New Canadian’ movement in Saskatchewan, of 
which Dr. J. T. M. Anderson is the father, deserves all our 
good wishes for the success it apparently is obtaining. In the 
Public Service Monthly for January, 1920, issued at Regina, 
an illuminating series of letters from school teachers is pub- 
lished, of which the following is typical: 


‘The district is foreign. There is an American family but no 
children old enough for school,—a French-Canadian family whose 
children are sent tc a convent. Both these live some distance 
from the school,—they never attend the meetings and take no 
interest in school or teacher. The rest are Russian-Germans and 
they are keen to have their children well taught. The cry is 
always “Teacher, make our children read and understand that 
they can read the papers for us.” ’ 


‘The children work well, are keenly interested, and usually 
easy to control. The speak English well, and understand it well 
too. They love their school and refuse to be kept at home if at 
all possible to get to school. 


‘We think ours is quite the nicest school anywhere. Canada is 
the very best country, and Saskatchewan, weil, Saskatchewan holds 
the very top notch of all places in the world. We are loyal Can- 
adians and so proud to be Canadians. School life—close the 
schools and they would revert to German-Russians.’ 


Until he has learned English and become acquainted with 
Canadian conditions, the foreign born element is readily ex- 
ploited by the unscrupulous employer of labour, landlord or 
political agitator, and much of the prejudice against the for- 
eign born is due to actions in which he has been a tool rather 
than an instigator or even a willing accomplice. During the 
Winnipeg strike it was estimated that ten per cent. of the 
foreign element were frankly revolutionary, ten per cent. 
were for orthodox Trade Unionism, and eighty per cent, 
through being inarticulate, were easily exploited by the Bol- 
shevist leaders. Some would say—throw out the whole 90 or 
even 100 per cent. and keep Canada only for the Canadian 
and British born. Others say—give the new-comers a chance 
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—educate them to at least speak your language, teach them 
that there is an honest living for honest work without having 
recourse to violence, and any tendency to Bolshevism will 
automatically die. But if you treat them purely as economic 
slaves without care for their housing, their morals, their 
souls—how can you expect them to act as decent citizens? 


J. MURRAY GIBBON. 
Montreal. 
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ae years ago last autumn the class of eighty-three 

entered Queen’s. In retrospect this is as nearly as 
possible the mid-period in the history of the University. It 
coincided also with a notable turning point in the fortunes of 
Queen’s. During the first half of its history the institution 
had experienced many vicissitudes of fortune and passed 
through several severe crises, when even her most devoted 
friends apprehended that they might be attending her death- 
bed. Since almost the whole of the familiar history of the 
institution falls within the second half of its existence, its 
earlier career belongs to the dark ages—dark, however, only 
for lack of seeing eyes. Indeed, so far as permitted by exter- 
nal conditions over which they had little or no control, those 
who then served the University so faithfully and often at large 


personal sacrifice, were almost all men of ability, while several - 


of them were persons of exceptional distinction, as proved by 
their success when transferred to fields of service more il- 
lumined by the light of publicity. 

It was during this early period that, quite spontaneously 
and without design, the foundations of the so-called “Queen’s 
spirit” were laid. So spontaneous was its origin and so flex- 
ible and close-fitting its operation, that it was only discovered 
by those who came under its influence from without, or ob- 
served its effects from a distance. At a later and more 
selfconscious period it was perhaps somewhat overworked by 
Queen’s men themselves, who found that they had inherited 
an exceptionally valuable possession. It undoubtedly arose 
from the close contact and intimate relationship of staff and 
students while the latter were comparatively few in number 
and while adversity had to be faced in common. It ought to 
be observed, however, that intimacy between teacher and 
student will strengthen the influence of the former and the 
devotion of the latter, only where the teacher has a wide 
range of ability, accompanied by a strong and sympathetic 
personality. Otherwise, such intimacy, by rapidly exhaust- 
ing the slender resources and revealing the limitations of a 
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meagre personality, soon weakens respect, withers influence, 
’ invites liberties, and ends in ridicule. Quite generally the 
Queen’s staff, though limited in numbers, was strong in 
equipment and personality, and thus stood the test of close 
contact with the students, to the great benefit of the insti- 
tution. 

It is a common, though superficial mistake to suppose 
that Principal Grant introduced the Queen’s spirit. It is true, 
however, that Grant’s qualities and personality were admir- 
ably adapted to the rapid assimilation of that spirit and to 
the very effective and natural employment of it, in promoting 
the best interests of the university, to the incidental enhance- 
ment of his own influence and reputation. Principal Grant be- 
came head of the university at a very opportune moment in the 
history of the institution and of the country. He was able 
to take at the turn of the tide such modest fortune as fate 
presented and, making the most efficient use of it, to bring the 
university to a place of distinction among the educational in- 
stitutions of the country. 

In 1878, in the prime of his physical and mental vigour, 
Principal Grant had just completed his first campaign for 
endowment and buildings. In the course of this he had visited 
the chief centres of Ontario, acquiring not merely money but 
a first-hand knowledge of sections of Canada not hitherto 
familiar to him. He also afforded to many their first intro- 
duction to a new national and educational force which was to 
exercise a vital influence on the country. Thus did he revive 
the faith and enthusiasm of the older friends of Queen’s 
while attracting the interest of many to whom the institution 
had been only a vague name. Apart from the funds raised, 
the most tangible result of his first campaign was the notable 
increase in the freshmen class of 779, which was more than 
double in number that of any previous class for many years. 
It was significant, too, of the subsequent expansion of the 
university, that, together with important additions to the 
staff from abroad, no less than five members of the class 
entering in ’79 were destined to find places on the staff of 
the university in the years to come. These were Anglin and 
Mundell in Medicine, Nicol in Science, and Dyde and Shortt in 
Arts. Of these all but myself had known Queen’s through 
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other channels than Principal Grant. Coming from the 
western section of the province, the institution had been to 
me almost an unknown factor, although I knew and admired, 
as individuals, one or two of its graduates. It was customary 
with us to think of the Provincial University as the natural 
seat of higher education. In the course of his first tour of 
the province, in the latter part of 1878, Principal Grant visited 
the town in which I lived, and in an address which he gave, 
attended by myself and parents, he took as his subject the 
characteristic devotion to education of the Scottish middle 
class. This subject he treated with characteristic feeling and 
inspiration, which appealed to every fibre in the personal and 
national sympathies of my parents and myself. Owing to 
previous financial losses and a prominent bank failure, it was 
not quite certain whether I should be able to enjoy a uni- 
versity course, although I had been preparing for matricu- 
lation at the Provincial University. It was then and there 
determined, however, that if I went to a university it should 
be the institution of which this man was the principal. 

Thus it turned out that, just previous to the opening of 
the next session of Queen’s, I found myself, with a friend 
captured in a similar manner, on my way down to Kingston 
to take the matriculation examination. I remained over in 
Toronto a day or two to visit a couple of other schoolmates 
who were following the normal trend of events by entering 
the Provincial University. On visiting the fine main building 
for the first time I felt a pang of regret that I was not to 
remain there, but hoped that some suitable setting would be 
found at Queen’s also. 

On arriving at Kingston station, we found ourselves de- 
posited at a siding out in the country. The only evidence of 
urbanity was a barrier of vociferous cabmen, backed by a 
line of quite blasé steeds attached to a series of vehicles much 
more promising in archaeological interest than in personal 
comfort. Never a match for a cabman at any stage in my 
career, I was much less so in those salad days. I was natur- 
ally at a loss as to what might be a reasonable fare to a des- 
tination not yet in sight. My friend, with remote prospects 
of joining the legal profession, demanded a tariff of cab fares. 
This stratagem evoked Homeric laughter among the cabmen, 
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in which a few unsympathetic bystanders mildly joined. 
After a few other amateurish attempts to deal with the situ- 
ation, it was evident that we were getting in deeper at every 
step, while it was quite obvious that we must have some con- 
veyance to the city. We succumbed, therefore, and were 
duly taken in. 

Fortunately a friend had furnished us with a few board- 
ing house addresses, and at one of these we found shelter for 
some weeks at least. At first we experienced the usual diffi- 
culties in the matter of Kingston street geography, and in- 
deed this remained more or less of a mystery for some months. 
Apparently several problems of street direction in Kingston 
could be solved only on the basis of the school-boy’s definition 
of parallel lines, as “ines that never meet unless you bend 
them.” The flexibility and: inconsistencies of the Kingston 
streets constitute indeed one of the charms of the o!d city, 
although at first somewhat disconcerting to those accustomed 
to towns laid out on the square. They furnish also the basis 
for endless argument on the part of freshmen, who are apt 
to discover, however, that it is possible for two parties to take 
the most opposite views as to matters of fact, and yet be 
both quite right in the end. Thus one might stoutly main- 
tain that King Street ran at right angles to Princess, while 
another held, with equal conviction, that it ran parallel to it. 
A few weeks, however, enabled us to overcome these and 
other local peculiarities of what we found to be in the end a 
very charming and interesting old city, filled with historical 
memories. 

From a faithful perusal of the calendar I had learned 
that Dr. Mowat, in addition to his duties as Professor of 
Hebrew and Old Testament Literature, was at the time Regis- 
trar of the University. Through him, with the aid of a modest 
outlay in cash, one put onself in the way of entering the 
University through the gateway of the matriculation examin- 
ation. With the verdant directness of the freshman I sought 
out Dr. Mowat at his private residence. I was fortunate in 
finding him at home, and was received with a kindliness and 
courtesy in which simplicity enhanced dignity, and one felt 
entirely at ease without any temptation to familiarity. Here 
I had my first experience of the Queen’s spirit, with the 
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additional flavour of a cultured gentleman of the older school. 
The Doctor did not inform me that he had an office at the 
University where he might be consulted on business at suit- 
able hours. He was going up to the University, he said, and 
invited me to accompany him. 

I was not particularly impressed with Arch Street, from 
which we entered the University grounds, but when, turning 
in through a dilapidated gateway we faced what is now 
known as the “old medical building,” then minus its top 
storey, and he informed me that this was the University, I 
experienced a sudden confusion of ideas, as though immersed 
in a dream that would not go right. “That,” I echoed men- 
tally, and was speechless. It was not as good a building as 
the High School I had just left, and even less dignified. The 
grounds in its immediate neighbourhood were unkempt, and 
just to the right, where now stands the new medical building, 
the janitor stabled his cow in a dilapidated shack, which I 
assisted in removing the following Hallow-e’en night. A ditch 
ran near it which was once doubtless a woodland brook, but 
increasing contact with civilization had reduced it to the con- 
dition of an open sewer. I was hopelessly unable to harmonize 
anticipations and facts, and succumbed to the conviction that 
something was very radically wrong. Nor did the interior 
of the building tend to reassure me. My anticipations of the 
dignity and impressiveness normally associated with a univer- 
sity, which had received visible confirmation at Toronto, 
were rudely outraged. To add to my mental confusion, the 
other freshmen gathered around the entrance to the building 
seemed singularly unaffected, and by no means depressed by 
their surroundings. Indeed, they seemed to treat so solemn 
an event in one’s personal career, as that of entering upon a 
university course, with quite unaccountable levity. I after- 
wards learned, however, that this particular group of embryo 
freshmen were chiefly from Kingston and neighbourhood and 
were simply illustrating the truth of the proverb that “the 
nearer the church the further from grace.” That evening, 
however, I reached the conclusion that, to save my face, I 
would stick it out till Christmas, and then quietly transfer 
to Toronto, where the ideal and the real seemed to be much 
more in harmony. 
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Increasing intercourse with fellow matriculants, who 
were quite as concerned about an adequate university course 
as I was, yet who seemed quite satisfied with their prospects 
at Queen’s, gradually took the edge off my disappointment. 
When, however, the older students had returned, the pro- 
fessors appeared on the scene, and the classes were duly open- 
ed, the institution appeared in quite a different light. Some- 
how the setting no longer seemed to be of much importance. 
Quite rapidly I became oblivious of my unconscious dominance 
by the doctrine that “the tailor makes the man,” though still 
admitting that he may have a good deal to do with first im- 
pressions. When one realized that what the University had 
to offer was embodied, not in its physical setting, but in the 
teaching and personalities of men like Grant, Watson, Dupuis, 
Mackerras, all doubt as to whether one had come to the right 
university or not vanished, and within a couple of weeks from 
the opening of the session there was no longer any thought 
of making a transfer at Christmas. All that remained of my 
original disappointment was a subdued regret that an insti- 
tution which had so much to offer on its spiritual side should 
not be more fittingly housed and equipped from the physical 
point of view. I soon discovered, however, that even the 
tailor was at work, for further inspection of the campus re- 
vealed the extensive and rapidly rising foundations of what 
is now the “Old Arts Building,’ which was completed the 
following summer. In this our class entered on its sophomore 
year. | 

The first year in the old building, however, was not with- 
out its interesting memories. Indeed, one must admit that 
in many respects the freshman year is the most important in 
college life, more especially for those students who have not 
been prematurely reduced to a smooth and blasé condition by 
the glacial action of city life. This robs their spirits of most 
of the romance and idealism which contact with nature and 
the orderly narrative of books brings out, and in which the 
ancient and modern, the near and the distant, have equal 
chances to be heard and form the basis for quiet and often 
solitary reflection. 

In the simple directness of contact between student and 
student, and student and professor, which the conditions at 
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Queen’s both permitted and encouraged, one felt that power- 
ful influence of personality which is lost in a crowd or amid 
the dissipating influences of many constantly interrupted 
outlets and counter attractions. 

One found, among other discoveries, that the limited 
equipment of the University in the matter of apparatus had 


brought out the marvellous mechanical ability and ingenuity 


of Professor Dupuis, whose very recreations equipped the 
physical and chemical laboratories with all manner of ap- 
paratus, from humble test-tubes to astronomical clocks that 
on occasions had furnished the official time for extensive ob- 
servations of important astronomical events. Their numer- 
ous dials also indicated, with the utmost precision, coming 
mundane, lunar, solar, or sidereal events of the most distant 
and varied periodicity. In earlier days when illustrations for 
publications were rarely produced in Canada, Professor Du- 
puis had prepared a textbook under the title of “An Intro- 
duction to Geometrical Optics.” Finding great difficulty in 
having it properly illustrated, he solved the problem by him- 
self engraving the necessary wood-cuts and having the work 
printed at one of the local newspaper offices. This modest 
work had been out of print for some years before I reached 
Queen’s. I was fortunate enough, however, to pick up a copy 
of it in a secondhand shop. Some years afterwards, when 
taking a post-graduate course at Glasgow University, I was 
listening to Lord Kelvin, then Sir William Thomson, laying 
out for the session his course in physics. He had scarcely 
referred to a text-book for any part of it. When referring 
to the section on optics, however, he stopped and said, “If any 
of you ever find a copy of a little book on Geometrical Optics 
by Professor N. F. Dupuis of Queen’s University, Kingston, 
Canada, get it, it is the best thing on the subject I have ever 
known.” 

Needless to say, Professor Dupuis, with a mind of singu- 
lar clearness and originality, aided by his resourcefulness and 
mechanical genius, was an ideal experimenter. I was fortu- 
nate enough to be a member of his last class in chemistry 
before he gave up that subject for the chair of mathematics. 
His experiments were striking and original, many of them 
not to be found in any text-book, for he was not troubled in 
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this respect by the limitations of standard apparatus; he 
simply invented and produced what was required, all of which 
was remarkable alike for its simplicity and efficiency. One 
never felt himself apprehensive as to whether or not his ex- 
periments might fail. In fact, one got the impression that 
performing chemical and physical experiments, such as he 
conducted, was a matter of such simplicity and natural se- 
quence, that even a wayfaring man, though something of a 
fool, could scarcely err therein. Subsequent work in the 
laboratories of Glasgow and Edinburgh, under very distin- 
guished men, convinced one at least of Dupuis’ students that 
the impression produced by his uniform and apparently effort- 
less successes, had been most misleading. I found, indeed, in 
the case of at least two of the Queen’s staff, Dupuis and 
Watson, that to go abroad and attend the lectures of men 
with world-wide reputations in their subjects, had the effect 
of considerably enhancing one’s already high estimate of his 
former professors. 

Another Queen’s professor of those days, who command- 
ed the universal respect and admiration of the students, was 
Dr. Williamson, commonly known by the student nickname 
of “Billy.”’ He was then an elderly man and past his prime as 
a teacher. Although his learning was of the most varied and 
accurate character, and, by repute at least, he had at one time 
or other taught every subject in the university curriculum, 
yet he was far from being an ideal teacher in point either of 
clearness or logical development of his subject, while his ex- 
periments in physics were as uncertain in their outcome as 
those of Dupuis were certain. It is of interest to know, never- 
theless, that he was the teacher of Dupuis in both mathe- 
matics. and physics, and they were the firmest of friends. 
His personality, however, was so genial, naive, and attractive, 
and withal so rich and varied in its range of interests and 
sympathies, that he simply captured, without reserve, every 
student who came within the sphere of his influence; and it 
was the student’s own fault if any remained beyond the pale. 
His smile would dissolve the frozen timidity of the shyest 
freshman. Although his conversation was spiced with little 
wit, it was filled with a much rarer quality, that of genial 
humour. He had been married twice, and fortunately in 
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each case. His first wife, who belonged to an eminently re- 
spectable Edinburgh family, had died early, leaving one son 
who was absorbed by his mother’s relatives. Although an 
affectionate correspondence was maintained with his father 
he saw him only on the rare occasions when he visited Britain. 
The Doctor’s second wife, around whom all the college tra- 
ditions centred, was a sister of Sir John Macdonald. She had 
all her brother’s genial gifts for attracting and retaining de- 
voted personal friendship, untainted, fortunately, by the 
cynical and corroding influence of a long and strenuous politi- 
cal career. She too had died, however, before the advent to 
Queen’s of our freshman class; but her memory was treasured 
by every student and graduate who had come under her genial 
influence. No one could imagine Dr. Williamson as man- 
aging even so limited an establishment as his own household. 
He was fortunately relieved of this burden by his sister-in- 
law, Miss Macdonald, who, although of a much more vigorous 
personality than Mrs. Williamson, was an admirable guardian 
of the professor and his domestic affairs. 

One of the interesting though occasionally embarrassing 
peculiarities of the genial doctor, was his tendency to absent- 
mindedness. Numerous anecdotes based on this peculiarity 
were current in University circles, and among the graduates 
throughout the country. As is not infrequent in such cases, 
the few authentic instances of noteworthy consequences re- 
sulting from this defect were augmented and supported by 
numerous others drawn from the accumulated stores of gen- 
eral tradition. One genuine specimen, however, fell within 
my own experience, but was by no means relished at the time. 
On coming to Queen’s my freshman friend, already referred 
to, and myself, were furnished with some letters of intro- 
duction by former graduates of Queen’s, and among them 
one each to Dr. Williamson from a favourite former student. 
These we duly presented at a special audience, and were most 
cordially received by the doctor. Not long after, my friend 
was so unfortunate as to commit a breach of discipline in the 
class of junior mathematics, then taught by the worthy pro- 
fessor. For this he was formally reprimanded in standard 
terms and fined one dollar. This, we afterwards learned, was 
the stereotyped form of spartan discipline impartially in- 
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flicted by the doctor on all offenders. Incidentally, I might 
mention that one particularly self-complacent youth, seeking 
distinction, on being fined, took the trouble to go about the 
town and gather together a hundred coppers which he distrib- 
uted throughout his pockets, and the next day proceeded to 
occupy the class-hour in producing them one at a time from 
their various receptacles. The doctor eyed him calmly until 
he had deposited ten of them, but when he laid down the 
eleventh he informed him with his characteristic smile that 
nothing above ten cents in copper was legal tender in any one 
payment. Amid the jeers of the class the discomfited stu- 
dent gathered his coppers and subsided. Next day he quietly 
paid in authentic fashion. On the occasion to which I refer, 
however, my friend was greatly chagrined and humiliated and 
was anxious to pay and apologize on the spot. But to his 
further embarrassment, he discovered that he was out of 
cash, nor was I able to come to the rescue. Payment had 
therefore to be deferred until the following day. The more 
my friend reflected on his misadventure, the more restless he 
became. He could not settle down to study, and finally de- 
cided that he must go down to the professor’s house that 
evening and pay his fine and make his apologies. Accordingly 
off he set. About an hour later he returned radiant with joy. 
He reported that instead of being received with the stern 
cold air which he had anticipated, he was received most kind- 
ly, invited to sit down, and entertained with a very genial line 
of conversation, including kindly inquiries as to how both of 
us were getting on, whether our boarding house was com- 
fortable, what friends we had made, etc., etc. Meantime my 
friend found it more and more difficult to broach the object 
of his visit. Finally by desperate effort he blurted out that 
he had come down to pay his fine, producing at the same time 
the guilty dollar, and beginning to stammer an apology. 
With a bland smile, whether real or feigned, the doctor asked 
him what fine he referred to. Quite taken aback, T—— tried 
to explain the episode of the morning. The doctor had ap- 
parently forgotten all about it, bade him replace the money, 
and, changing the subject, invited both of us by our christian 
names to come down and have dinner with him the following 
Friday evening. 
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Friday evening we put on our best though modest togs, 
having announced to the landlady with an air of importance, 
that as we were going out to dinner we should not be in for 
tea, and wended our way down to the doctor’s house in rather 
unnecessarily good time. The servant left us at the door 
while she announced our arrival, and when ultimately taken 
in we were not received by Miss Macdonald but ushered into 
the doctor’s study. He was very cordial, however, guiding 
the conversation in channels well suited to the calibre of 
freshmen. Yet there was an ominous lack of reference to our 
visit as having been anticipated. As time passed the conver- 
sation flagged and we began to wonder when prandial symp- 
toms might be manifested. Evidently the doctor began to 
suspect that we had gastronomic hopes, if not designs. Pos- 
sibly he imagined also that he might have been in some way 
responsible for our presence. At any rate, suddenly assuming 
a very bland smile, he assured us that it would have given 
him great pleasure to invite us to stay for dinner, but not 
anticipating our visit and having a very limited household, 
he doubted whether there would be any adequate provision 
for us; but, and his smile assumed even more genial dimen- 
sions, he would have us down for dinner before very long. 
What we stammered out in our confusion I have not the 
faintest recollection; but we nearly fell over ourselves in our 
precipitate retreat. When we came-to on the sidewalk we 
realized that at least three persons had been the unwitting 
victims of one of his absent minded spells. Of course, we 
dared not return to the boarding house; so, considerably crest- 
fallen, we went down town to procure a meal and allow a 
decent time to elapse before returning to our rooms. 

In the end, of course, the doctor was as good as his word. 
In a week or two we received another invitation to dinner, 
this time from Miss Macdonald, which relieved us of all doubt, 
and our first real meal with the doctor passed off very hap- 
pily. There were present also a couple of senior students 
whose grave self-complacency added dignity to the guest 
factor and afforded shelter and encouragement to the two 
freshmen. Although now quite well accustomed to the pro- 
fessor, I was conscious of being considerably overawed by the 
stately dowager-like presence of Miss Macdonald. She shared 
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the characteristic features of her distinguished brother 
and was arrayed after the fashion of an earlier day, unfamil- 
iar to me except in pictures of stately dames of half a century 
before. She wore a very impressive head dress and a formal 
curl hung down in front of each ear. While perfectly at 
ease in manner, she presented a very erect and stately figure 
as she did the honours of the doctor’s table and directed the 
conversation of his guests. Although there was not the 
slightest obtrusion of the fact, one could not but feel that 
there was a pervasive subconsciousness of the fact that she 
was her brother’s sister. Altogether, she quite fascinated 
me, as much the most interesting and attractive form of the 
old-world grande dame that I had hitherto met. 


(To be concluded). 
ADAM SHORTT. 
Ottawa. 
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LIZABETHAN England is like a harvested field whose 
crops have long since been garnered by armies of un- 
pretentious, industrious, and well-equipped scholars. The 
fruits of their labours lie in that superb granary of Elizabeth- 
an gleanings—the New Shakespeare Text Society publications. 
For the belated labourer little now remains but the dusty 
footprints of his predecessors and an occasional derelict straw. 
Even the task of summing up the research of a generation 
has successfully been accomplished in the two splendid vol- 
umes recently issued by the Clarendon Press.* Consequently 
it is to be doubted if anything new can be said, either by way 
of fresh discovery or by way of a synthesis of existing 
materials. Nevertheless, there are features, aspects and 
contrasts in the multi-coloured life of the time which will 
bear restatement and possibly gain by it. To the historian, 
who labours sombrely at the treadmill of political and con- 
stitutional documents, and writes, so to speak, with an eye 
on Magna Carta all the time, an escape into the popular 
Forum of the London streets, where politics were at a dis- 
count, is a bracing tonic and at the same time a corrective to 
overmuch abstraction. 

Historically speaking, the politics of the masses are al- 
most always simple and uninvolved, because as a rule, the 
bulk of men accept the social and political order prescribed 
for them. In the so-called “spacious days” of the 16th century 
they were exceptionally simple. The multitudes who thronged 
the streets of Elizabethan London, or congregated in the 
theatres, bear-gardens and Paul’s Walk, cannot by any pos- 
sibility be termed a fiery breed of men who spent their days 
in theological and political disputation. Indeed it is to be 
doubted whether they had at any time more than a passing 
and spectacular interest in the larger issues of Church and 
State, and the absorbing problems of government. Schisms 
and plots might keep Burghley and Walsingham awake o’ 
nights, and occasionally drive the Queen into paroxysms of 


*Shakespeare’s England, Oxford, 1916. 
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hysteria: these commotions in the royal boudoir, or Council 
Chamber, were looked upon as the inevitable afflictions of 
crowned heads, and of the grave men to whom was committed 
the task of piloting the ship of state into port: they seldom 
influenced the mental environment of the street, or darkened 
the path of the plain man. He was content to take his religion 
and political beliefs on trust from his superiors; and when he 
attended a “hanging, drawing and quartering’ at Tower 
Hill, or stood by to hear the government proclamations -at 
Paul’s Cross, he did so, much in the same spirit as when he 
paid his ten doits to see a dead Indian, or gazed open-mouthed 
after Shan O’Neill’s motley bodyguard of wild Ulstermen: 
that is—he marvelled at, and accepted it all, as part of the 
diurnal process of Nature. That this is not an exaggerated 
description of the mentality. of the age, may be seen from 
the following remarkable words of an observant Venetian, 
then resident in London. The example and authority of the 
Sovereign are everything,” he writes, . . . “and they would 
make themselves Jews or Mahometans according as the 
prince would demand or adopt.” In any case, however we 
may account for it, the fact remains that in the crowded 
thoroughfares and popular resorts of the capital, where all 
classes met and jostled, the prevailing tone was essentially 
objective, exuberant, sanguine, and uncritical. “Puritan” and 
“papist’”—terms that embody in themselves the whole firm- 
ament of differences between Geneva and Rome, were after 
all only relative, and both were summed up in the absolute 
term “patriot.” The typical Englishman of the period was 
not a party man, but a Queen’s man, a devoted supporter of 
royalty and a passionate worshipper even of its faults. On 
what other ground may we account for the obvious popularity 
of that “artistic abortion”—the History Play—except that it 
brought the panoplied kings and nobility of England on the 
common stage to blare out the threadbare jingoism of the 
day? Then, again, what event in the civic annals can be 
compared in popularity with the royal “progress” from West- 
minister to the Tower? The plain fact is, everyone had the 
good of the nation at heart. From that acrid and boldest of 
puritans, John Stubbs, who had his right hand chopped off 
for inditing a pamphlet against the Queen’s threatened 
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French marriage, to the intrepid jesuit martyr, Edmund 
Campion, whose preaching was deemed to be destructive of 
the State—all who suffered or died during the reign for 
conscience sake or for so-called political crimes, did so with 
a prayer for their country and a salutation to Elizabeth on 
their lips. Clearly the immense personal popularity of the 
Queen dwarfed everything else. She was “the most English 
woman in England,” the modern “Jephthah, judge and re- 
storer of Israel’’, the pledge and security of national great- 
ness. 

Of course this cult of the Queen had other than purely 
psychological and sentimental grounds. The test to which 
any government in modern times is submitted, and by which 
it stands or falls, is essentially a practical one. Does it secure 
the necessary conditions for a full and free expansion of the 
creative and productive energies of the nation? In other 
words, internal peace, freedom, and economic prosperity are 
the criteria which the average man, as a rule, applies to 
government policy, and in terms of which he applauds or 
condemns. Popularity is a matter of opinion, not of principle. 
Now, in Elizabeth’s day these conditions, on the whole, were 
amply fulfilled. Never before had the commercial and in- 
dustrial classes enjoyed so prodigious a prosperity: never in 
its history did the country feel so free from civil broils; and 
never was the feeling of military superiority to other nations 
so strongly marked. An old Armada couplet sums up the 
widespread optimism :— 

“We'll not give up our Credo for pope, nor book, nor bell; 
“And if the Devil himself should come, we’ ll hound him back to hell.” 

To distil poetry out of economic prosperity must be a 
surpassingly difficult task: nevertheless the apparent peace 
and plenty of the times gave many a limping rhymester his 
cue for tiresome adulations of the food supply. In one of 
these crude compositions England is compared to “the kernel 
of the nut’, and surrounding nations to “the shell”. The bard 
proceeds :— 

“Here things are cheap and easily had:” 
“No soil the like can show:” 


“No State nor Kingdom at this day” 
“Doth in such plenty flow.” 
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The pope might launch his thunderbolts of anathema and 
excommunication against the pretensa Angliae regina: he 
could not interfere with the steady forward movement of 
economic forces. Like foolish Balaam, to whom Bishop Jewel 
ventured to compare him in 1570, he “cursed the people of 
God,” but his curses were turned to blessing; and ‘‘the more 
he cursed, the more England prospered.” ‘Thanks be to God,” 
wrote the worthy bishop, ‘never was it better in worldly 
peace, in health of body, and in abundance of corn and vict- 
uals.” Or, as another anonymous poet put it:— 

“God, for her, doth clothe ye ground with store 
Of plenty and increase: 

Our barns are full, and barks can bear no more, 
And blessed are we with peace.” 

Surely an unanswerable argument to the prognosticators 
of evil and an infallible support for the optimism of society! 
High Heaven had written its approval like an apocalypse 
across the face of the country. 

Such, then, was the atmosphere in which the vocal classes 
of Elizabethan England lived and moved and had their being. 
But there are other factors to be considered, which modify 
in detail this somewhat roseate picture. It was an age of 
unlimited self-expression—“robustious,” ostentatious, licen- 
tious. Literature, social custom, dress, and mode of living, 
were merely the glasses in which the egoism of all classes 
reflected and admired itself. At the same time “covetous- 
ness” and a mad scramble for wealth were fashionable vices 
to which everyone was addicted. Each trade had its own 
special way of “pilling and polling” the public, and even the 
professions were no whit behind in the desire to grow rich 
quickly. Under the strain of this unbridled greed, the tra- 
ditional social restrictions—the old tripartite division of so- 
ciety, of which medieval writers speak—broke down irremedi- 
ably. Men were no longer categorised according to their call- 
ing and function in the State, but according to their possession 
or non-possession of wealth. A cash nexus and a proletariate 
made their simultaneous appearance. The reign of Elizabeth 
represents the transition period, when men had not yet ad- 
justed themselves mentally to the new conditions, when the 
government was still fumbling about for a solution of the 
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new problem of pauperism, and when all who possessed the 
wherewithal of enjoyment disowned responsibility to the poor. 
Beneath his brilliant exterior, the Elizabethan Englishman 
concealed very imperfectly a callous and cruel heart. 

But let us first consider the brighter side of the social 
drama. It is customary to regard the latter part of Eliza- 
beth’s reign as the most poetic period in the history of Eng- 
land. “The quaint mystery of mounting conceit which sur- 
passeth all the invention and elocution in the world,” could 
only express itself adequately in the wingéd words of poetry. 
Thus Wm. Webb wrote that “among the innumerable sorts 
of English books, and infinite fardels of printed pamphlets 
wherewith this country is pestered, every shop stuffed and 
every study furnished: the greatest part, I think, in any one 
kind, are such as are mere (i.e. pure) poetical or which tend 
in some respect (as either in matter or form) to poetry.” 
But prose overflowed into poetry in other directions than 
literature. The “mounting conceit” of the artist in clothes 
revolutionised the old sartorial proprieties of the middle ages; 
and, according to Camden, “this apish nation became mad 
with a rage for apparell, displaying a certain deformity and 
insolency of mind, jetting up and down in silks gelittering 
with gold and silver.” London, which had by this time be- 
come the metropolis and emporium of northern Europe, 
where all nations and fashions rubbed shoulders, cast off its 
medieval rags, donning the colours and gaiety of an Italian 
city. “Forty years ago,” writes Stafford, “there were not 
twelve haberdashers in London who sold fancy caps, glasses, 
swords, daggers, girdles; and now from the Tower to West- 
minster Abbey every street is full of them, and their shops 
glitter and shine of glass as well drinking as looking: yea all 
manner of vessels of the same stuff, painted cruses, gay dag- 
gers, knives, swords and girdles, that it is able to make any 
temperate man to gaze on them to long somewhat, though 
it serve to no purpose necessary.” The Thames, greatest of 
Elizabethan commercial arteries, proved no less an endless 
source of wonder to native and foreigner alike: its forest of 
masts and bunting was symbolic of England’s prosperity. 
“C’est chose magnifique,” wrote De Maisse (French ambassa- 
dor), “de voir la quantité de vaisseaux qui sont 4 l’ancre telle- 
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ment que deux lieux durant vous ne voyez autre chose que 
vaisseaux ...” But the psychology of the nation was the 
most startling feature in the situation. The craving for 
luxuries in every shape and form had become a disease. It 
did not matter that all the “glitter and shine” was paid for 
dearly in good coin of the realm, or by the export of valuable 
raw materials. “Fools,” wrote the stern economist, “by 
means of this rage for foreign trash drain England annually 
of £100,000!” Nor could the puritan satirist, who castigated 
the garish tastes of society with the fury of a Juvenal, arrest 
the headlong desire to spend. The rage for new things was 
insatiable. ‘‘Nothing is so constant,” wrote Harrison, “as 
inconstancy in attire.” “They be desirous of new-fangles,” 
wrote Stubbs, “praising things past, condemning things pre- 
sent, and coveting things to come.” Fynes Moryson, who had 
travelled more extensively than most men of the time, 
thought his own countrymen more sumptuous than the Per- 
slans—‘“because they affect all extremes.” It was not the 
rich merchant and professional classes alone who flaunted 
their finery, their “silks, velvets and chains of gold,” before 
the public eye. All who could scrape together the necessary 
money, followed suit—farmer, peasant, and artisan—even 
although it often drove them into beggary to do so. Many 
were the satirical comments on the vanity and presump- 
tion of the lower strata of society: the “dunghill drudges” 
and “presumptuous asses,” as Green calls them, who did not 
scruple to “wear on their feet. what Kings have worn on 
their heads,” and “drowned themselves in the mercer’s book” 
for the sake of being “clapped in a velvet pantoufle.” Lodge, 
in “Wit’s Miserie” gives a pretty picture of the ravages of 
fashion in the country. “The ploughman,” he writes, ‘‘that 
in times past, was content in his russet, must nowadays have 
his doublet of the fashion with wide cuts, his garters of fine 
silk of Granada, to meet his Sis on Sunday. The farmer that 
was contented in times past with his russet frock and mock- 
ado sleeves, now sells a cow against Easter to buy new silken 
gear for his credit.” To become a “court noll” and an “ac- 
complished gentleman” was a most expensive business. Ben 
Jonson satirically counsels all who aim at such to give over 
living in the country and hie themselves to the city, “where 
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on your first appearance ’twere good you turned four or five 
hundred acres of your best land into two or three trunks of 
apparell !” 

Naturally a “Babylonian confusion” of classes ensued: 
the social world turned itself topsy-turvy. Bankrupts, play- 
ers, and cut-purses strutted about in gentleman’s attire, and 
it was impossible to say from the ‘‘mingle-mangle” of dress 
who was noble, worshipful, gentle or even a yeoman. “To 
such outrage is it grown nowadays,” writes the indignant 
Stubbs, “every butcher, shoemaker, tailer, cobbler, husband- 
man, and others: yea every tinker, pedlar, and swineherd, and 
every artificer and other gregarti ordinis of the vilest sort of 
men must be called by the vain name of masters at every 
turn. 4 

Contemporary writers are never tired of expatiating on 
the highly artificial and bizarre nature of Elizabethan cos- 
tume, the multiplicity of dresses, and the whimsical character 
of public taste. In the “Seven Deadly Sins of London,” 
Dekker picturesquely assembles (or distributes) the male 
costume thus: “The Englishman’s dress is like a traitor’s 
body, that hath been hanged, drawn, and quartered, and is 
set up in various places: his cod-piece is in Denmark, the 
collar of his doublet and the belly in France: the wing and 
narrow sleeve in Italy: the short waist hangs over a Dutch 
butcher’s stall in Utrecht: his huge stops speak Spanishly .. . 
And thus we that mock every nation for keeping of one 
fashion yet steal patches from every one of them to piece out 
our pride.” The Book of Homilies, issued in 1562 for the use 
of the pulpit, is perhaps a more reliable source of information 
than any other; but here too the same note of wild extrava- 
gance is struck. In one of the sermons, entitled “Excess of 
Apparell,” we read that it was customary for men to keep 
a rich variety of gowns (cloaks)—one for the day and one 
_ for the night, one for summer and one for winter, one through- 
furred and one only faced, one for the working day and one 
for the holy day, one of cloth and another of silk or damask, 
one for dinner and another after, one of Spanish fashion and 
another of Turkish, etc. “Therefore,” continues the homilist, 
“a certain man that would picture every countryman in his 
accustomed apparel, when he painted other nations, he pictur- 
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ed the Englishman all naked and gave him cloth under his 
arm and bade him make it himself as he knew best, for he 
changed his fashion so often that he knew not how to make 
it.’ An old wood-cut is actually extant, representing this 
naked, whimsical Englishman. With a pair of tailor’s shears 
in his hand and a roll of cloth under his arm, he gives utter- 
ance to the following doggerel: 


“T am an Englishman, and naked I stand here, 
“Musing in my mind what raiment I shall wear; 
“For now I will wear this and now I will wear that; 
“Now I will wear I cannot tell what.” 

No less noteworthy than the decorative treatment of 
dress was the minute attention paid to the hair, beard and 
moustache. The London cozffeur indeed rivalled the tailor in 
the new and startling “cuts” he purveyed, and the wealth of 
his perfumes, unguents and powders. Thus in the same way 
as the old-fashioned simple garb of the Middle Ages vanished 
before the onslaught of the new sartorial fashions, the ‘“‘rank”’ 
medieval ‘“‘Christ’s Cut” which gave the head the appearance 
of ‘‘a Holland cheese’’—as if it had been “‘cut round by a dish,” 
fell out of use before the more pretentious and picturesque 
styles of Italy, France and Spain. Apparently many men 
affected the Italian manner, “short and round and frounced 
with curling irons so as to look like a half moon in a mist”: 
others aped the Spaniard’s predilection for wearing the hair 
“long at the ears and curled’; but not a few were cap- 
tivated with the French love-lock, drooping on the shoulders, 
“where you may wear your mistress’ favour.” Of course the 
beard and moustache received the same delicate and careful 
attention, “almost changing the accidents into the substance.” 
The former might be “short and sharp amiable like an ina- 
morato” or “broad pendant like a spade to be terrible like a 
warrior and a soldado,”’ while the latter was, as a rule, ‘‘fost- 
ered about the ears like the branches of a vine,” or “cut down 
to the lip in the Italian fashion.” But the barber was es- 
sentially an artist at his trade, capable of suiting his tech- 
nique to the physicgnomy of his client. “And therefore,” 
wrote Harrison, “if a man have a lean and straight face, a 
Marquess Otto’s cut will make it broad and large: if it be 
platter-like, a long slender beard will make it seem narrower: 
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if he be weasel-beaked, then much hair left on the cheeks will 
make its owner look big like a bowdled hen, and as grim as a 
goose, if Cornelis of Chelmsford say true.” 

It should not be imagined, however, that all this apparent 
effeminacy involved any real softening of the fibre of the race. 
It was not merely a richly dressed and highly perfumed but 
a “militant civility” that paraded the London streets. Every 
man from the age of eighteen bore some kind of lethal wea- 
pon—a sword, rapier, or dagger, possibly both rapier and 
dagger. “Desperate cutters,’ says Harrison, carried two 
daggers or two rapiers, “wherewith in drunken fray they are 
known to work much mischief.” Even the labouring man in 
the country had his sword, buckler and bow by his side, ex- 
cept when actually working in the fields, when he laid them 
down in a convenient corner. Apprentices, too, had their 
knives, parsons their “hangers” or daggers, and ladies their 
bodkins. It appears to have been the tendency of the arme 
blanche to grow steadily longer, for in 1580 the government 
was compelled to issue a proclamation restricting the length 
of swords to three feet, and daggers to twelve inches, in- 
clusive of the handle! Obviously street fighting must have 
been a common occurrence and a serious menace to public 
order. The Elizabethan swashbuckler was prepared to throw 
away his life for a comparatively small matter. In Ascham’s 
words, he had “‘a factious heart, a discoursing head and a mind 
to meddle in all men’s affairs.” Mercutio’s taunt to Benvolio 
shows him in action: “Thou wilt quarrel with a man for 
cracking nuts, having no other reason but because thou hast 
hazel eyes . . . thou hast quarrelled with a man for cough- 
ing in the street because he hath wakened thy dog that hath 
been asleep in the sun.” 

“Secular” and “mundane” are the words one would natur- 
ally apply to Elizabethan society; and on the whole the attri- 
butes are just. It is only necessary to consider the places of 
fashionable resort, where all classes ventilated their opinions 
and sunned themselves, in order to be convinced of this fact. 
St. Pauls, the theatre, and the bear-garden each represent a 
facet of the variegated life of the period, and in all three 
cases the atmosphere was essentially the same—of the earth, 
earthy. St. Pauls, intimately associated with all the epoch- 
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making pronouncements of the Reformation since the days 
of the Henrician Settlement, suffered in Elizabeth’s reign 
from the general desecration of church buildings. In vain the 
Homilies enjoined the preservation of sobriety and decorum 
within the sacred precincts: the Cathedral had become, like 
other famous churches, “a house of talking, of walking, of 
brawling, of minstrelsy, of hawks and of dogs.” From being 
a house of prayer, it was now, in the expressive phrase of 
the Homilist, “a den of thieves.” The middle aisle, commonly 
known as ‘Duke Humphrey’s walk,’ or ‘Paul’s Walk,’ was the 
daily scene of a veritable pandemonium. A place of business, 
it was also a convenient rendez-vous for the gallants, wits, 
and the riff-raff of the streets. Here too gathered the idle 
gentlewomen of the Capital. “After dinner,” says Stubbs, 
“their bodies being satisfied and their heads prettily mizzled 
with wine, they walk abroad for a time, or else confer with 
their familiars . . . or they sit at their doors to show their 
beauty and behold passers-by. Weary of this they take a 
walk into town,” etc. In one corner of the Cathedral stood 
the lawyers ‘‘at the pillars,” to receive their clients: while in 
another, hawkers exposed their wares, and indulged freely 
‘in their various street cries. Even the tombs and font were 
utilised as counters for the payment and receipt of accounts. 
“Lordless men” paraded the nave, offering their services for 
hire. And to increase the general confusion, horses and 
mules were led through the Cathedral as a short cut, profan- 
ing the place with filth. Outside, in the churchyard, was the 
book market of London. As many as twenty book-stalls, 
representing the leading publishing houses, clustered close up 
against the walls. Often the vaults of the sacred buildings 
were used to store the superfluous literature. Here, under 
the very eye of the clerical authorities, the ‘merry’ books of 
Italy were sold; and here also Shakespeare probably bought 
the Italian Romances that form the basis of so many of his 
plays. 

In the Theatre, the same secular and mundane spirit 
prevailed. The Elizabethan was nothing if not spectacular. 
Just as he loved pomp and show in his dress, loud colours and 
bizarre effects; so in the Theatre he delighted in the appeal 
to the senses, strong contrasts, and declamation. The at- 
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traction of Marlowe’s “mighty line’ was irresistible. It 
would be wrong, of course, to say that he failed to discrimin- 
ate the higher artistic values represented in a Shakespearean 
tragedy; but it should be remembered that Shakespearean 
plays were the culmination rather than the habitual level of 
the dramatic art of the time. The average taste of the 
theatre audience was on a lower plane; for the Elizabethan 
play often staged scenes that would revolt the modern public 
—scenes portraying madness, drunkenness, vice, and brutali- 
ty, that appear to us to be no fit subject for Art at all. Yet 
this must have been a considerable attraction to the bulk of the 
apprentices, mechanics, and artisan class, who patronised the 
theatre. The obvious fact is that the popularity of the stage 
lay in its direct appeal to the senses. Just as it was the 
‘rough and tumble’ at Paris Garden that delighted the mob— 
the ‘clawing’, ‘roaring’, ‘tugging’, ‘tossing’, and ‘tumbling’, of 
the bears, and the ‘nimbleness’ of the dogs; so too it was the 
vehemence of the action, the license of expression and senti- 
ment, the brilliant declamation, and the fine dresses of the 
actors, that charmed the playgoers. Stubbs for all his bitter- 
ness, was not very wide of the mark when he wrote the follow- 
ing malicious passage: “The argument of tragedies is anger, 
wrath, cruelty, incest, murder; the persons and actors are 
gods, goddesses, furies, fiends, hags, kings, queens and po- 
tentates. Of comedies, the matter and ground is love, 
bawdry, cosinage, flattery, whoredom, adultery; the persons 
or agents, whores, queans, bawds, scullions, knaves, courte- 
sans, lecherous old men, amorous young men.” 

On a public holiday like Shrovetide, when a horde of ap- 
prentices and artisans was let loose on the city, and flocked 
to the Theatre, the disorder must have been great. The fact 
that the theatre areas were outside the direct control of the 
city fathers—at Finsbury, Newington Butts, Southwark— 
made the playhouse a kind of safety-valve for all the pent-up 
humours of society. ‘Hell is broke loose,” wrote Haslewood, 
“and it is good to draw all the devils into one place, so that 
we may know what the people do and find them if need be.” 
Indecency among the audience was quite a common occur- 
rence, owing, probably, to the free mingling of the sexes in 
the pit, and the fact that there was no proper control of the 
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crowd. On the stage it was not uncommon, and had to be 
guarded against by the female part of the audience, by the 
use of masks: there being no other protection. Yet it would 
give an utterly false impression of the drama of this period 
if we did not make allowance for the difficulties under which 
the play-house laboured. It was an outcast and pariah, banned 
from the city to the no-man’s land beyond the walls,—and 
identified by the puritan with all the vices and disorders of 
the age. Nevertheless in spite of obloquy it was the truest 
mirror of public taste and opinion of its day, and its amor- 
phous audiences could rise to the dizzy heights of appreciation 
demanded by a Shakespearean tragedy! 

The prevailing moral and intellectual tone of this pic- 
turesque and vivacious society was (as we should expect,, 
singularly free and unrestrained. No heed was paid to the 
accepted standards of the past, nor was there any regard 
shewn for the admonitions of moralist or homilist. Not only 
was the pulpit studiously ignored in its efforts to stem the 
tide of blasphemy, immorality and public vice of every des- 
cription; even lay critics like Stubbs were pilloried by the 
wits as vain fools. “They speak,” writes Nash, “as though 
they had been brought up all the days of their life with 
bread and water . . . as though they had been eunuchs from 
their cradle, or blind from the hour of their corception.” Of 
course, the events of the previous generation, the vast doc- 
trinal changes, the extensive secularisation of Church pro- 
perty, the growing discredit of religion, contributed greatly 
to the atmosphere of atheism and epicurism in which the 
Elizabethan lived, and moved, and had his being. The un- 
settlement of belief, combined with the unprincipled struggle 
for wealth, prepared the soil for the seeds of materialism and 
a frankly hedonist view of life. But the scape goat of the 
times, the ‘whipping boy’ of society, on whom all the sins of 
the nation were visited, was the Italianate Englishman. “The 
devil incarnate” in Italy, he was regarded as the corrupter of 
morals at home. “Thou comest,” wrote Green, “not alone, but 
accompanied with a multitude of abominable vices hanging 
on thy bombast, nothing but infectious abuses, and vainglory, 
self-love, sodomy, and strange poisonings, wherewith thou 
hast infected this glorious isle.’ Ascham terms the whole 
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class “Knights of Circe,” ‘‘Epicures in living,” ‘‘Atheists in 
doctrine.” They were the patrons and advocates of the 
Italian novel, and the other questionable books of the period. 
Every critic, clerical and lay, complained bitterly of the in- 
creasing vogue of these ‘merry’ tales. ‘‘We have heresy and 
blasphemy and paganism and bawdry committed to the press,” 
cried Deringe, a Court preacher; “there is no Italian tale so 
scurrilous, or fable so odious, or action so abominable, but 
some have ventured to defend the same.” Bevis of Hampton, 
Guy of Warwick, and the other medieval heroes fell into dis- 
repute before the triumphant popularity of the new ‘Courts 
of Venus’ and ‘Castles of Love’ introduced by the enterprising 
booksellers from abroad. ‘Yet,’ says Ascham, “ten Morte 
Arthures do not the tenth part so much harm as one of these 
books made in Italy and translated in England.” No wonder 
the pulpit complained of the decay of true religion—of “‘godly 
preaching heard without remorse,” of “‘fastings kept without 
affliction,” of “almsgiving without compassion,” and of “lent 
holden without discipline.” “It were better to be a piper or 
a filthy minstrel,” said one ecclesiastic, “than a divine; for 
the one is heard for his ribaldry, the other hated for his gravi- 
ty, wisdom and sobriety.” 

We turn now to a consideration of the reverse side of the 
shield. Balancing the brilliant display of Elizabethan Society, 
there was a growing slough of unemployment, poverty and 
misery among the lower classes. All writers of the time refer 
to it. Of course the causes were numerous and varied: a pro- 
letariate is not born in a day. A general ‘dearth’ or rise in 
prices, traced by Stafford to the debasement of the coinage 
of Henry VIII, and to the influx of American silver, placed 
the necessaries of life almost beyond the reach of the very 
poor. The turning of arable land into pasture—a favourite 
plan of the land-owner who found wool more valuable than 
corn from the point of view of commerce—and the consequent 
decay of agriculture, which it brought about, both cut down 
the supply of corn and turned many country labourers adrift. 
It was calculated on this head alone that, as early as 1550, 
some 50,000 ploughs were idle in England, and 300,000 per- 
sons dependent on them were thrown out of employment. 
“When gentlemen became sheep-mongers and graziers,”’ 
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writes one critic, ‘neither cloth nor victuals could be had at a 
reasonable price.” Enclosures of the common lands, moors, 
heaths, etc., where the poor were wont to pasture their cattle 
and grow the corn on which they depended as the staff of life, 
also counted for a considerable amount of the hardship of 
the time. Sometimes the encloser would argue that the older 
form of agriculture was wasteful and unprofitable. A few of 
them went as far as to say that “a superfluous augmentation 
of mankind” was not to be encouraged, because it led to the 
increase of beggars! But the immediate result of their policy 
was not to lessen the problem of pauperism: rather to increase 
it. Stubbs was inclined to think that early and improvident 
marriages were also largely responsible for the creation of a 
pauper class. “They build up a cottage,” he writes, “though 
but of elder poles in every lane end, where they live as beg- 
gars all their life. This filleth the land with such store of 
poor people that in short time (except some caution be pro- 
vided to prevent the same) it is like to grow to great poverty 
and scarceness.” No doubt, too, another source of the pro- 
blem was the destruction of the monasteries, because the 
monastic institutions, whatever their spiritual condition may 
have been, were at least indulgent landlords, and helped to 
keep the country-side contented. At all events Nash, Green, 
and other writers hark back to the happier days, ‘‘when abbeys 
stood and twenty eggs could be had for a penny.” The new 
owners who had supplanted the abbots, writes another critic, 
“abhor the names of monks, friars, canons, nuns, but their 
goods they greedily gripe.” Undoubtedly also the prevalence 
of usury contributed to the misery, because ‘“‘the shittle-witted 
fools,” who lusted after the fashionable dresses of London, 
often mortgaged their estates and failed to redeem them, 
sometimes ending their days in prison, where they lay, ‘‘gyved 
and shackled” until their limbs rotted from their bodies.” 
Other causes were rent-racking by covetous landlords; ex- 
cessive charges by lawyers, who apparently were “troubled 
by a heat of the liver, which makes their palms so hot, that 
to cold them they must be rubbed with the oil of angels,” and 
finally, ‘“forestalling and regrating’”’ by merchants, who “inter- 
cept everything before it comes to market.” 

Whatever the direct and immediate cause in particular 
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cases may have been, the dimensions of the pauper class soon 
assumed appalling proportions, and no one was prepared to 
shoulder responsibility. State action was in embryo, while 
the old medieval view that charity was an individual duty, 
based on love to God and pity to man, had lost its savour. 
Social critics, who saw the condition of the country at close 
quarters, say very little about the possibility of alleviation 
by the Government, but protest volubly against the callous 
indifference of the wealthy and well-to-do. “A poor man,” 
says Green, “shall as soon break his neck as his fast at a rich 
man’s door.”” So numerous were the poor of London that 
they slept in porches, stalls, doorways, sheep-cotes, haylofts, 
and died like dogs. “They lie in the streets,” writes Stubbs, 
“upon pallets of straw, and well if they have that, or else in 
the dirt as commonly it is seen, having neither house to put 
their heads in, covering to keep them from the cold, nor to 
hide their shame withal . . . but are permitted to die in the 
streets like dogs or beasts without any mercy or compassion 
showed to them at all.” The hospitals, lazar-houses and 
spittals, according to another critic, could not cope with one- 
hundredth part of the infirm and diseased—‘“‘and many lay 
dead without the walls for want of succour.’’* 

It is well to take these facts into account when we peror- 
ate on the “spacious days,”’ and rhapsodise on the imaginative 
brilliance of Elizabethan genius. The Englishman of the 16th 
Century cannot be credited with a soft heart towards his un- 
fortunates. For all his intellectual greatness, his moral sym- 
pathies were no further advanced than those of a savage. 
Materialism, greed, the unprincipled scramble for wealth, 
blinded him to everything resembling social duty. The poor 
were a nuisance and poverty a disease, for which, in the in- 
scrutable providence of God, he was not responsible. 


J. B. BLACK. 


History Department, 
Queen’s University. 


*Note: As we are dealing in this paper entirely with the mental atti- 
tude of Elizabethan society, and not with government policy, I have in- 
tentionally omitted to consider the governmental measures devised to cope 
with the problem of pauperism. 
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THE UPPER ST. LAWRENCE. 


HEN Jacques Cartier dropped anchor in that little bay 
abreast of Anticosti on the Feast of St. Lawrence in 
August, 1536, and gave to the bay the name which was later 
applied to the mighty gulf he had circumnavigated two years 
before and which was destined to be borne by the Great River 
he was yet to explore, steam was still an untamed force and 
steel plate an unknown commodity. Wood was the only ma- 
terial available in sufficient quantity and having the rigidity 
and lightness necessary for shipbuilding. No motive power 
but the arm of man or the winds of heaven was thought of. 
If on that summer evening while Cartier leaned on the rail 
of his little wooden boat and gazed dreamily at the glow of 
sunset behind the Laurentian Hills the silence had been sud- 
denly and rudely broken by the deep-toned, roaring blast of 
the whistle of one of our lake freighters, and the ungainly 
black hull, low in the still water under a deck load of logs that 
looked like cordwood, had shoved slowly past, trailing behind 
it in the clear air a long cloud of sooty smoke, would the ap- 
parition have found any place whatever in the rich vision of 
the future Cartier’s imagination had been conjuring up? 
Would he have guessed that those short round logs of spruce 
were the raw material which, transformed into paper, would 
serve to record the history of centuries of progress—the de- 
feat of wood by iron, of iron by steel, of sails by steam; the 
later battle between steam and electricity, the friendly rivalry 
of these great powers, the transmutation of one to the other, 
the vast achievements they have rendered possible?  Pro- 
bably not. To Cartier and his men the black and ungainly 
apparition might almost appear to be swimming with web 
feet like some monster of the deep. Their hearts would 
have quaked with terror at the hoarse roar of its siren. If 
told that the fire in its entrails was driving it, and that its 
dark skin was of metal far heavier than water, no doubt their 
devout fingers would have made the Sign of the Cross. 
Or if later, while standing on Mount Royal, overlooking 
the little Indian village of Hochelaga and gazing at the silver 
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sheet of water that marked the course of the great St. Law- 
rence upward and westward still, wondering how he could 
breast those rapids at La Chine which for years to come would 
bar the water road to China, Cartier had seen this same 
monster of the deep enter the woods on the shore and steadily 
and surely climb through the fields and the trees to the level 
waters of Lake St. Louis—to enter the forest again across 
the mouth of the Ottawa, above the lake, bound westward 
still to those unknown inland seas beyond—would not his 
vision of the future have paled and dimmed as his eyes con- 
veyed to a “mind o’erthrown” this vision of things so far 
beyond the bounds of human possibilities ! 

Or if a century and a half later the intrepid La Salle, sail- 
ing those inland seas in his little Griffon, meeting nothing in 
the rivers but Indian canoes and adverse winds and currents, 
had found it suddenly necessary to share these channels with 
the endless procession of leviathans which from early spring 
to late autumn and early winter carry through the locks at 
Sault Ste. Marie more freight than passes through the inter- 
oceanic Suez Canal, would he have thought that giant train 
and all the progress it represented to be in any slightest de- 
gree the natural and proper development for which the genius 
and the work of these early explorers were paving the way? 

Without the intervening pictures the contrast between 
the scenes of four centuries ago and of today is great indeed. 
Yet the transition from each stage of progress to the next 
has been gradual and natural enough. The use of steam and 
metal merely changed the path of events, and inventive gen- 
ius spurred on by the demands of commercial enterprise has 
taken many a slow and labored step on the long road of ex- 
periment and improvement. Robert Fulton’s steamboat the 
“Clairmont,” which navigated the Hudson in 1807, had her 
engines and boilers on deck and used cordwood for fuel, while 
her power was transmitted to heavy paddles hung over her 
sides from an axle also carried across the deck. The first 
iron ship was a clumsy and heavy creature constructed on 
methods based still, to some extent, on her wooden models; 
and even when steel with its vastly increased strength made 
it possible to reduce the thickness of the shell to a mere frac- 
tion of an inch it has taken constant revision of plans and the 
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passage of many years of experiment to introduce a system 
of construction combining strength and lightness with maxi- 
mum carrying capacity and greatest possible freedom for the 
use of modern unloading devices. Commercial rivalry, the 
increasing demands of trade, and the gradual improvement 
of harbors, dockage and loading and unloading facilities have 
brought about gradual changes in size, and the monarch of the 
lakes of today with a length of over six hundred feet, carry- 
ing over 400,000 bushels of grain, surrenders supremacy 
tomorrow to another a few feet longer carrying a few thous- 
and bushels more. The steady application of old principles 
and the enlistment of new methods discovered from year to 
year, with the expenditure of much money, have broken down 
or surmounted the natural barriers that troubled Cartier, 
Champlain and La Salle, and in the course of time we have 
come to-today. Tomorrow is in the lap of the Gods. 

It would be idle to speculate as to all the changes that 
may occur in the future, yet one may well believe that while 
the river continues to flow down to the sea man will continue 
to invent new methods of utilizing it for his purposes, and 
that the years to come will witness improvements even more 
marked and more rapidly developed than those to which re- 
ference has been made. Man’s knowledge and experience are 
cumulative and his ability to conquer difficulties and attain 
desired ends is greater as the years pass by. The leap of 
yesterday seems but a step today, and today when invention 
bridges a gap it often covers a tremendous distance. Cer- 
tainly it is no idle dream to imagine the St. Lawrence rendered 
navigable for ships from the four quarters of the globe; and 
the statement that Duluth, Port Arthur, Fort William and 
the other cities on the Great Lakes may all in time become 
so-called ocean ports is not debatable from any engineering 
standpoint. Cost and expediency are the most debatable 
points: after that it is simply a question of choice of methods 
of procedure. 

The purpose of this paper is to deal very briefly with this 
one particular proposal which has now been referred to the 
International Joint Commission, and our attention will focus 
chiefly upon the fifty leagues of river lying between Kingston 
and Montreal, between deep water of the Great Lakes and 
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deep water open to ocean navigation—the upper St. Lawrence, 
the St. Lawrence of islands, rapids and canals, the barrier 
between the seven seas of the world and our own land-locked 
Mediterranean. First, however, one must cast an eye over 
the whole of this marvellous water system which stretches 
from the heart of the continent at the head waters of Lake 
Superior all the way down to the Gulf. Lake Superior, with 
an area of almost 32,000 square miles and an altitude above 
mean sea level of 602 feet, drops down the St. Mary’s River 
to the next level of 581 feet, that of Lake Huron with 238,000 
square miles and Michigan with 22,400. The water then slips 
down the St. Clair River, through the dredged St. Clair Flats 
to little and shallow Lake St. Clair, and on down the Detroit 
to the 572 foot level in Lake Erie, a lake of just about 10,000 
square miles. From here the water takes its greatest drop, 
northward through the Niagara River and the Welland Canal, 
326 feet to the 246 foot level in Lake Ontario, spreads over 
the 7,500 square miles of that lake and comes at last to pour 
down the St. Lawrence to the far-distant sea. 

At Port Colborne, the Lake Erie entrance to the Welland 
Canal, this great system, navigable all the way from its 
western source at a draught of approximately 20 or 21 feet, 
drops suddenly in navigability to a draught of only 14 feet 
which is now the available depth of water over the sills of the 
Welland and St. Lawrence Canals. The St. Mary’s River, the 
St. Clair and the Detroit, while originally presenting great 
difficulties, have all been rendered safely navigable for the 
largest ships now plying on the lakes, and the canals and locks 
on both sides of the St. Mary’s—the only point requiring 
lockage—are of dimensions sufficient to accommodate ships 
larger than any now trading through. The fourth lock on 
the United States side recently completed has a length of 
1,350 feet, a breadth of 80 feet and depth on the sills of 2414 
feet. The St. Clair Flats and certain rock cuts in the Detroit 
River limit the draught in times of low water but generally 
speaking the largest ship can come to the foot of Lake Erie 
at about 20 feet. To proceed further and pass the locks of 
the Welland and St. Lawrence Canals a ship must be not 
more than 255 feet in length, and about 43 feet beam, and 
must draw not more than 14 feet of water. The relative 
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smallness of these dimensions coupled with the demands of 
commerce on the Upper Lakes, particularly in ‘‘coal up and 
ore down” between the south shores of Lake Superior and 
Erie, has led to the building of an ever increasing number of 
ships running as high as 624 feet in length carrying up to 
15,000 tons or 500,000 bushels of grain. All these boats are 
available for grain east-bound in the early and late seasons 
when ore is not moving. To enable them to bring their car- 
goes within 175 miles of Montreal, within easy reach of ocean 
tonnage, the New Welland Ship Canal was undertaken. The 
present Minister of Railways and Canals in a recent public 
address stated that this work would not have been under- 
taken if corresponding future development of the St. Law- 
rence had not been contemplated, but it is also a fact that the 
work would not have been undertaken when it was without 
the incentive of opening Lake Ontario to the big boats of 
the Upper Lakes and bringing the point of cargo transship- 
ment down to the head of the river. The war has halted 
progress on the Welland, and recently labor troubles, added 
to the financial stringency, have again checked advance; but 
the work will undoubtedly go on and within the next half 
dozen years we should see the largest ships on the lakes 
coming to transship their cargoes at the foot of Lake Ontario. 
Plans are already under way to receive them. Many factors 
which will be mentioned make it reasonably certain that this 
condition will then continue to exist for many years, quite 
probably even after the St. Lawrence is brought down (or 
up) to a 20 or 25 foot navigable depth. 

Whether trade conditions will offer these large bulk 
freighters of the Upper Lakes any sufficient inducement to add 
the length of the Welland Canal and of Lake Ontario to their 
voyages while the south shore of Lake Erie is the chief source 
of their return cargoes need not be argued here. The point 
for us at the moment is that the next few years will see the 
Niagara barrier pierced for deep navigation and the remain- 
ing obstructions confined to the river between Kingston and 
Montreal. This is the section of the great waterway with 
which we are now concerned, and we must have a clear mental 
picture of its character. From Lake Ontario to the ocean 
docks at Montreal the water drops down more than 200 feet 
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in a little over 150 miles: gently over certain wide sections, 
swiftly over others, and at certain points in the foaming tor- 
rents, boulder- and island-strewn, which have afforded thrills 
to millions of tourists from all over the world intent on 
“running the rapids.” The Galops Canal of 7 1/3 miles, the 
Morrisburg of 2 2/3 miles, the Farran’s Point Canal 
of 1 1/4 miles, the Cornwall of 11 miles, the Soul- 
anges of 14 miles, and the Lachine of 8 1/2 miles, 
provide 14 foot navigation past the respective rapids or series 
of rapids they were built to parallel; but the river still sweeps 
unchecked down its main channels, and the Long Sault, the 
Cedars and the Lachine still toss their boatloads of tourists 
downhill in time for the evening trains, or evening meals or 
ocean liners which await them at Montreal. The quieter and 
less turbulent stretches of the river and the canals which 
connect them form the highway of the freight boats. The 
locks, originally quite small, are now of the same size as in 
the existing Welland, and the steel ship built to “get through” 
fits them much as a piston does a cylinder and with just 
enough clearance fore and aft to allow the gates to open. 
Fourteen feet of depth is available over the lock sills and in 
the canals, and by dredging and cutting channels, removing 
shoals and marking courses a navigable channel of the same 
depth has been provided in the open river. This channel is 
safe enough for the able and vigilant navigator who follows 
its innumerable turnings without improper divagation and 
drops anchor or moors to a dock when fog or storm makes 
progress a mere battle with chance. Vast sums of money 
have been spent in improvement even since river navigation 
was brought down to this 14 foot draught, and further im- 
provements demanded by navigators were already under con- 
sideration when the problem of still deeper draught was re- 
cently forced upon the attention of the Governments of the 
' United States and Canada. : 

In view of the series of enlargements of the canal sys- 
tem undertaken at successive periods after the first modest 
attempt to overcome the rapids, one might have expected an 
earlier consideration of the problem of further enlargement. 
But the fact is that a factor other than the need of greater 
navigability has hastened consideration of the present pro- 
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posals, and that without this factor the present discussion 
might have been indefinitely deferred, partly because of the 
tremendous expense involved, partly because of engineering 
difficulties, partly because of interprovincial and international 
differences of opinion, and largely because ship-owners and 
navigators, who know more of this phase of the question than 
ordinary landsmen, are not clamoring for the opportunity to 
run their unwieldly and expensive larger craft through tort- 
uous and dangerous river channels. It is in fact the growing 
desire for the full development of the electrical energy latent 
in these turbulent and swift-flowing waters that has hurried 
the question of further improvements into the realm of prac- 
tical discussion. The untold wealth of these resources, which 
has for years attracted the attention and stirred the efforts 
of those willing to exploit it for gain, has now appealed 
strongly to other imaginations rendered keener by the actual 
need of white coal as a substitute for black; and navigators, 
willing to trust even a paternal government more than a 
company promoter, are not, on the whole, opposed to under- 
takings designed in part to improve navigation, over which 
the power barons will not have exclusive control. 

The very conflict itself which has been waged between 
those who want to use the water to drive turbines and those 
who want it to float ships in safety has added impetus to the 
movement for development. The demand for utilization of 
the energy running to waste has received special publicity 
and attention by reason of the opposition of those who feared 
that navigation interests were being imperilled; and the de- 
mand for improvement of navigation has arisen in no small 
degree from consideration of the need of maintaining for 
navigation its position of paramount importance in the utili- 
zation of the river; and now at last these two great claims are 
merging in one proposition for a complete and comprehensive 
scheme of development which will at the same time vastly 
improve navigation and provide abundant power. 

Ten or twelve years have passed since the proposals of 
the Aluminum Company of America to dam the Long Sault 
Rapids aroused protest from the people of the United States 
and Canada against the exploitation of such an asset by a 
private corporation. The debates in the Parliaments of both 
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countries and in the House at Albany, and the evidence and 
arguments in the Courts of the United States and of the State 
of New York and before what was then the International 
Waterways Commission might have been expected to exhaust 
the subject and to dampen the desire of capital and genius 
to practise their alchemy over the turbulent stream and turn 
its waters into gold. Yet this was only one section of the 
river and one phase of the question. A plan to dam the 
Cedars Rapids, with a special spill-way or chute for naviga- 
tion purposes, coming as it did close after other dangerous 
proposals and at a time when one power company was joining 
in protest on the ground that it already enjoyed concessions 
which tied the hands of the Government, led navigation in- 
terests to ask for a commission to study the whole river and 
evolve a scheme which would devote the great waterway 
fairly and entirely to the use of the people of the countries 
interested. A commission was appointed by the Dominion 
Government but was never rendered effective. Nevertheless 
the peddling out of the power concessions was stopped, at 
least for a time. 

The subject again received special attention when the 
St. Lawrence River Power Company of America, a subsidiary 
of the Aluminum Company already mentioned, asked the 
International Joint Commission in 1918 for leave to dam the 
South Sault Channel, nominally to overcome ice conditions at 
the entrance to Massena Power Canal and increase the ability 
to supply power at Massena, N.Y., for the manufacture of alu- 
minum for war purposes. The application was supported by 
the United States Government but was strenuously opposed 
by Canadian navigation interests, entered in the lists to 
maintain a principle as much as to keep the South Sault open. 
The Government of Canada invoked the Ashburton Treaty 
which declares these channels free and open for all time to 
the ships of both countries, and claimed that Parliament 
alone had power to act. The Solicitor-General for Canada, 
Mr. Hugh Guthrie, K.C., addressing the Commission at Mon- 
treal, turned to counsel for the United States and pledged 
Canada’s undivided assistance in a joint arrangement de- 
signed to maintain complete control in one or both of the 
two Governments. The answer to this contained a hint that 
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Canada’s expressed desire to develop the whole river on a 
rational and comprehensive basis was not serious; and later 
two ministers of the Crown travelled from Ottawa to Wash- 
ington to make it clear that the contrary was true. The 
Commission in the meantime asserted its jurisdiction and 
succumbing to the plea that this was a war-need permitted 
the proposed work for a period of five years. Canada, how- 
ever, had finally taken an attitude of definite protest against 
this piecemeal exploitation of the river by private interests, 
and, what is more, had not hesitated to meet the challenge for 
a declaration of policy. She avowed her willingness to join 
hands with the States in the effort to protect and properly 
develop the river under a general plan. | 

In the same year, 1918, the application of the New York 
and Ontario Power Company for approval of plans to develop 
power at Waddington, N.Y., south of Ogden Island near Mor- 
risburg, a large part of which would have been sold to the 
Ontario Hydro-Electric Commission, for years anxious to 
develop power in this section, once more brought counsel for 
all interests, including the State of New York, before the In- 
ternational Joint Commission. Questions of title and of state 
and federal rights arose. Canadian navigation interests ad- 
duced evidence of a special character and also on general 
grounds against the proposed undertaking. The Dominion 
Government argued that no such application should be fav- 
orably received in view of the pending discussion regarding 
a complete development of the river; and the opposition to 
the undertaking seems to have determined the Commission 
not to approve the plans. All this added much to the grow- 
ing sentiment against further power concessions and in favor 
of some general plan acceptable to the people of both count- 
ries. At the same time the demand for tonnage on the ocean, 
increased so tremendously by the ravages of the submarine 
and by general trade conditions following the war, lent fur- 
ther advertisement to the limitations of the St. Lawrence 
Canals when upper lake craft were cut in two and towed down 
to tidewater in separate sections. The romantic glamour of 
the idea that salt-incrusted ocean tramps might one day enter 
their harbours moved the good people in many a lake port to 
ask when these St. Lawrence canals would be enlarged. A 
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Great Lakes and St. Lawrence Tidewater Association was 
formed at Washington with official state and civic support in 
many quarters. A similar organization has recently been 
formed in Western Ontario with headquarters at Windsor. 
In 1919 Congress was moved to do something, and exercising 
a right given in the treaty of 1909, referred the question for 
advice to the International Joint Commission. Canada has 
been prompt to make a similar reference, and so it comes 
about that the question we set out to discuss is now under 
examination in the great tribunal established to deal with all 
these boundary waters. 

The recommendations the Commission will make must of 
course depend upon the evidence brought forward for con- 
sideration, and even if the evidence were ascertained at pre- 
sent one might properly hesitate to venture upon a forecast 
of the conclusions to be reached. But there are certain out- 
standing points around which the discussion will turn and 
something is already known of the trend of engineering opin- 
ion as to the best method of setting about the work. Com- 
ment upon these will be reasonable and conclusions may sug- 
gest themselves if they will. 

By the terms of the treaty of 1909 the boundary waters 
are expressly declared to be subject to use by the people of 
the two countries for various purposes, which are to be re- 
spected in the following order of priority— 

(a) Domestic and sanitary. 

(b) Navigation. 

(c) Power and irrigation. 

So far, little or no suggestion has been made that the para- 
mount right to use the water for sanitary purposes will be 
affected by any variation of the scheme of development. The 
effect of aeration or of undisturbed stillness upon the bacilli 
content of any volume of water is well understood by sanitary 
engineers, and the Department of Public Health of one or 
more governments may prove interested in these aspects of 
the case. The Commission itself has for years past been 
engaged in research as to the pollution of these boundary 
waters. Yet so long as the river is to receive the sewage 
from all the municipalities along its banks and carry it down 
to the sea, health officers will probably not concern them- 
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selves as to relative velocities of any sections of the river. 
The real interests are those lettered (b) and (c) above, and 
a plan is to be found which will treat the interests of trans- 
portation as paramount, and, at the same time, for obvious 
reasons, develop the greatest possible amount of power with- 
out adversely affecting navigation; this plan must also take 
into consideration the important question of cost—cost of 
maintenance as well as cost of original expenditure. 

The average citizen giving the matter but casual thought 
has the impression that the “deepening of the St. Lawrence” 
must mean simply the further enlargement of the existing 
canals and locks. Others giving a little more thought realize 
that the deepening, widening and straightening of many river 
channels would also be necessary if this method were adopted. 
In this idea the cost of the work is not sufficiently considered. 
The rock excavation alone might render the cost almost pro- 
hibitive, and one must remember that the quantity of such 
excavation required would not increase simply in arithmetical 
proportion with the depth. There is also another little under- 
stood but extremely serious objection to any such method of 
“improvement.” Wherever river channels are deepened the 
water must necessarily slip away downhill more easily, and 
in consequence so-called “compensating works” such as wing 
dams here or submerged weirs there are necessary to retard 
the flow and maintain required levels. One cannot be permit- 
ted to reduce the level of Lake Ontario all along its shore lines 
without good reason, and these levels are of particular im- 
portance in the river that is to be rendered navigable for 
deep-draught boats. Engineers conversant with the facts will 
say how much the St. Lawrence has already been lowered by 
the uncompensated improvements of its lower stretches. 

At least two other schemes have been suggested and 
extensive surveys have been made upon them; one entailing 
the building of a lengthy new canal north of a large section 
of the river through territory well adapted for the undertak- 
ing on account of levels and character of soil to be excavated, 
and one designed to run north from about Prescott, enter the 
Ottawa and follow its channel to the St. Lawrence in order 
to avoid some of the difficulties to be encountered in the larger 
stream. But these proposals, even if within proper limits in 
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their estimated cost are open to the serious objection that 
canalling is a dangerous and expensive operation in which to 
engage a large and valuable ship, while it may also be said 
that the incidental development of power to the largest pos- 
sible extent has not been sufficiently taken into account. 

The proposal which seems to have most support and to 
which engineers have directed most serious attention; the 
proposal which is in fact at present the subject of close in- 
vestigation by engineers acting for the two governments, is 
one which is designed to provide for navigation the greatest 
possible amount of deep and comparatively slack water with 
the least possible amount of canal and the most modern and 
simple lockage facilities, while at the same time providing for 
power purposes the necessary head at certain strategic points, 
and above all reducing expenses to a minimum—if the word 
minimum can fairly be used in this connection. The main 
features of this plan are (a) a dam across the river, approxi- 
mately in the vicinity of Morrisburg, of a height adequate to 
provide slack water and deep channels all the way up to Lake 
Ontario; this dam to be passed by ships through lockage of 
the most modern character, and to serve also as a power 
house; (b) a similar dam, with corresponding lockage facili- 
ties and power house below the Long Sault Rapids; (c) pos- 
sibly another dam a little lower down below Lake St. Francis, 
at a point to be determined. and (d) a canal system near 
Montreal, possibly on the south instead of the northern side 
of the river. A considerable amount of work would of course 
be necessary in the free sections of the river for the purpose 
of removing shoals and improving channels, but the com- 
pleted work would reduce canalling to a minimum and accum- 
ulate power in large amounts at several separate points from 
which distribution would be readily undertaken. It has been 
estimated, although the writer takes no responsibility for the 
figures, that 4,500,000 horse power would be available on a 24 
hour basis; 1,000,000 on each side in the International Section 
of the river and 2,500,000 in the Province of Quebec. 

But much water will probably flow under the St. Law- 
rence bridges before the Commission makes a recommenda- 
tion anything like the above, and much more will flow under 
before the recommendations are accepted by interested part- 
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ies and work is finally undertaken. There are so-many con- 
flicting interests that a settlement of the problem cannot be 
reasonably expected at any early date. To begin with, both 
federal governments have, in their respective waters, control 
of navigation at least to the point where the river leaves the 
territory of the United States somewhere down near St. Regis 
at the upper end of Lake St. Francis; and from that point 
the Dominion controls. Then by treaty the whole river is 
declared open to the sea to the ships of both countries. Again 
part of the river is between Ontario and New York 
State, part is between Ontario and Quebec, and part 
—from about Coteau—in Quebec. The State authorities 
claim the bed of the stream. In Canada navigation, by reason 
of the British North America Act, is in the jurisdiction of the 
Dominion Parliament, but the Provincial authorities claim 
control of Ontario’s water powers, and Sir Adam Beck, rightly 
enough, has had a keen eye on the St. Lawrence for many 
years. Ottawa may or may not be inclined to find a modus 
vivendi whereby the Hydro-Electric Commission would con- 
trol the power and the Dominion Engineers the navigation. 
The question is not confined to the value of the power devel- 
oped. Certainly every navigator, no matter how often 
between the devil and the deep sea, will protest against a pos- 
sible situation in which he may find himself and his costly 
ship between the power controller and the rocks. An ar- 
rangement whereby the contrel of current rate will lie exclu- 
sively with the Dominion seems essential if navigation is to 
be fully protected. Then again, the companies holding con- 
cessions already at various points on the river must be 
reckoned with. Their interests are of great value and will 
not be readily surrendered. Again, New York State, which 
has spent much more than $100,000,000 on its enlarged Erie 
Canal (and must spend even more) is persuaded that return 
for this expenditure will be more readily obtained if the St. 
Lawrence remains as it is. Western States, western Canadian 
interests, and many lake ports take the opposite view, or 
rather seek development no matter what the result to New 
York State. There are also the railways and the purveyors of 
ordinary black coal to reckon with. 

Possibility of ice jams, certainty of considerable flooding 
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and probability of the need of extensive dykes, as well as 
questions of effect upon the flow of the Ottawa at its mouths, 
rates of current throughout the river and exact proper loca- 
tion for proposed works require extended study, and above 
all some of the estimates of cost, (not entirely offset by the 
expectation of income from the sale of power) might be 
enough to “give us pause” on both sides of the boundary line 
until we more fully recover from the effect of the war. 

At present the Dominion Marine Association, including 
in its membership almost all the tonnage on the Canadian 
side between Port Arthur and Montreal, has made no other 
expression of opinion upon the scheme than to declare that 
it maintains its attitude, already repeatedly explained, against 
the piecemeal development of the river through concessions 
to individuals primarily for power purposes, and in favor of 
one comprehensive scheme, which would treat navigation in- 
terests as paramount and insure their protection. The Lake 
Carriers’ Association of the United States with headquarters 
at Cleveland and Detroit, with tonnage outweighing Canadian 
almost ten to one, has done no more than to make enquiries 
as to what the discussion is all about. The Canadian company 
which carries passengers from “Niagara to the Sea” will 
make the discussion really interesting if it decides that it has 
vested interests in the St. Lawrence Rapids and that it should 
try to prevent their scenic grandeur, their thrill-imparting 
power and their advertising possibilities from being impaired 
in the slightest. 

It may perhaps be fairly suggested that an international 
arrangement for deep navigation on the St. Lawrence is par- 
ticularly desirable for a special reason which has not yet been 
mentioned, namely, the maintenance of an unimpaired flow 
down to the Gulf of St. Lawrence instead of continued de- 
pletion of St. Lawrence channels by withdrawal of water from 
the lakes down the Chicago Drainage Canal through the Des 
Plaines River to the Mississippi and so down to the Gulf of 
Mexico. The 4,167 feet per second allowed to the Chicago 
Sanitary District becomes a much larger quantity in actual 
practice, and although the effort to procure the sanction of the 
Secretary of War for a larger withdrawal was successfully 
fought at Washington, the desire to add navigation and 
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power to the sanitary purposes for which this Chicago Canal 
was nominally intended is well understood, and a renewal of 
the application to legalize a very substantial flow is expected. 
If the governments of both countries become interested in the 
maintenance of St. Lawrence levels there will be less to fear 
from the good people who reside on the south-western banks 
of Lake Michigan. 

The first public disclosure of the strength of the forces 
opposed to each other on the main issue was made at Buffalo, 
N.Y., on the 1st and 2nd of March, 1920, when the Com- 
mission held a session to obtain a bird’s-eye view of the whole 
situation and to discuss plans for further hearings. Not- 
withstanding the reticence of many interests, enough was 
said at this session to show the existence of a strong and 
wide-spread feeling favorable to the proposals. The com- 
mercial and farming interests of all the States bordering on 
the lakes and of other States extending far into the West, 
as well as of the Western Provinces of Canada, join with the 
lake ports in urging that this outlet to the sea be provided 
without delay. New York State leads the opposition, certain 
prominent interests in that State pleading her heavy expendi- 
ture upon the Erie Canal and her need of all the trade possible 
through that channel to assist in carrying its cost and render- 
ing it a profitable investment. They endeavor to enlist in 
the opposition ranks, with her, certain states and ports to 
which the Erie might be of any benefit and which might 
suffer by the diversion of trade into the St. Lawrence; and 
they claim to expect the support of other states not immedi- 
ately interested in the question but desirous of keeping down 
the national expenditure. On the other hand demand for 
power development gives tremendous impetus to the move- 
ment, and not only because this demand must be satisfied in 
some way but also because, as was authoritatively stated at 
the hearing, the power developed, if sold at very moderate 
prices, should carry the cost of the whole work. Navigation 
interests, generally indifferent in the matter because of their 
established trade routes, the varied character of their ships, 
and the non-adaptability of the same type of craft for both 
ocean and lake trade, are nevertheless anxious to see the 
river preserved under government control with due regard 
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to the relative importance of the uses to which the water may 
legally be put; and to this extent they are with the promoters 
of the proposals. On the whole the “Ayes” probably had it at 
Buffalo. But of course this was only an expression of popular 
sentiment, and while it might ultimately prevail, the complex 
questions beginning to make themselves apparent between 
the two nations and the various states and provinces of each 
will undoubtedly make it difficult to reach a conclusion even 
if the engineering problems may be readily solved; and one 
must remember also that the finding of the commission is 
only for the advice of Parliament and of Congress, and in no 
way binding upon either body, while the individual States 
and Provinces interested are not even parties to the reference, 
and may give or withhold evidence or opinion just as they 
desire. 

One might be inclined to say that the complexities of life 
in this twentieth century have rendered much more difficult 
a problem which would have been politically and geographical- 
ly simple enough in the days of Cartier and La Salle, even 
if in its engineering features beyond the dreams of wild ima- 
gination in those days of long ago. But would those early 
explorers have said so if, looking into the future, they could 
have known the tomahawk permanently buried and have seen 
chiefs, summoned by captive lightning, assembling from the 
far East and the far West to smoke the peace pipe over maps 
and charts that disclose every secret of the great river with 
marvellous precision; assembling too in cushioned ease in 
sheltered cars drawn by flaming steeds with the speed of the 
wind wherever occasion requires them? Would not the brave 
men of the sixteenth century, who gave themselves hostages 
to fortune, have marvelled at the certainty and security of our 
modern existence and the ease with which funds for great 
enterprises are created in sums that roll along in almost 
countless rows of cyphers; their own pitiful supplies being 
either hard won by frightful toil among their enemies or with 
almost equal labor and distasteful personal effort on bended 
knee at the foot of a throne so many weary and stormy miles 
across an unknown ocean? 

May we not say that the task is relatively easier today 
than many of those successfully undertaken when the great 
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river was first made to serve the white man’s purposes? And 
is it not reasonable to expect that before so very long the 
great stream will yield up in the service of man its vast 
stores of latent energy now running so wastefully down to 
the sea, and carry on its blue, wave-crested surface to our 
northern Mediterranean, safely and perhaps proudly, some of 
the great ships from the sea-ports of the world? 


FRANCIS KING. 
Kingston. 
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TWO EASTERS. 


VIMY, 1917. 


The dead arise. Raked hither from afar 

In one dread windrow curled from the watchful sea 
Up to the listless Alps though rolled they be, 

Ripe or unripe, as reaped by whetted war, 

These dead arise. Now, freed from mire or scar 
See, see them stream over this pitted lea, 

Eager to bid the peoples all be free, 

To strike the ancient prison gates ajar. 





These graves are empty, their brief tenants gone, | 
Though all unstirred heaves this unsodded clay; | 
In living hearts of flesh is raised their stone, 

Let wooden crosses wither as they may; 

Then woman lave afresh your burning eyes; 

Sweet babe, be comforted, these dead arise. 
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REST BILLETS, 1918. 


As now I lie in the Old Rest Camp here 

At last, close wrapped in my gray blanket, dressed, 
And booted, and unwashed, sweetly my rest 

Is taken, though rude the House and void of cheer; 
The bubbling of the guns so faint yet clear, 

I feel so mothered in a downy nest, 

That Spring’s lure tugs but feebly at my breast, 
My mind at ease, my heart absolved of fear. 


That tour of duty’s done, keen was the strife, 
Splendid the pay,—dear England held her own; 
If that was Life, I say, Good, once again! 
But not just now, for now awhile so fain 
To rest I hardly note the Padre drone: 
I am the Resurrection and the Life. 
Gk. BE. 
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SHORTENING THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL COURSE 


HERE has grown up in the cities and towns of Canada and 
the United States the custom well-nigh universal of 
dividing the work of the elementary school above the kinder- 
garten into eight grades each consisting normally of a full 
year’s work. In many places elaborate courses of study have 
been printed setting forth in detail exactly what is to be taught 
in each subject during each year of the school course. In many 
urban centres each year’s work is further divided into two 
equal parts and the children regularly passed through the 
hands of sixteen different teachers between the kindergarten 
and the high school. 

The origin of this eight year elementary school course 
seems not to be definitely settled. Some writers on education 
find its genesis in ecclesiasticism, the eight years after the 
age of six carrying the pupil up to the age of confirmation, 
which usually corresponded with the age at which the child- 
ren of the mass of the people left school to become wage 
earners. Others, and especially the great body of urban 
teachers and superintendents, would seem to believe that the 
eight year system has had a divine origin and that any inter- 
ference with it is sacrilege. Whatever its origin there can 
be no question as to its results. It has done more than any 
other one thing connected with school administration to 
deaden and make mechanical the work of elementary educa- 
tion in the urban schools of America. It has deprived thous- 
ands of boys and girls of an opportunity to profit from a high 
school course; it has encouraged thousands of boys and girls 
of good ability to form habits of dawdling, inattention and 
downright laziness; it has allowed the twenty-five per cent. 
of pupils who have less than average ability to set the pace 
for the fifty per cent. who have average ability and also for 
the twenty per cent. who have superior talent; it has added 
untold millions to the cost of elementary education; and it has 
spoiled thousands of teachers making them parts of an in- 
effective, slow-moving machine daily grinding a small grist 
and grinding it very fine. 
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I am not unmindful of the difficulties connected with the 
administration of a system of graded schools where thousands 
of children have to be educated. Nor am I forgetting that 
in these graded schools of America thousands of earnest and 
capable teachers have been a source of ‘sweetness and light’ 
to millions of boys and girls. I only wish to show that with- 
out sacrificing any advantage it now has, the graded school 
might be made a still more effective social institution. 

We have had and yet have in America almost side by 
side the two extremes in school classification. You may visit 
in many large cities an elementary school having 16 grades 
each covering half a school year. You may take a motor car 
and in less than an hour find a one-roomed rural school where 
the teacher is trying to teach every subject on the curriculum 
to pupils from the primary to the end of grade eight. Be- 
tween these extremes in the more thickly populated rural 
districts, in villages and in small towns we find every inter- 
mediate gradation of classification consisting of schools of 
two, three, four, five or six teachers. Almost invariably the 
teacher of the one room school believes she could do better 
work if she had four grades instead of eight. The teacher 
with three grades thinks she could do better with two and 
the teacher having two grades believes her work would be 
nearly perfect and her happiness complete if she had only 
one grade to teach. Largely this educational heresy arises 
from the conception that the work of the teacher is to impart 
so much information or so many facts in a fixed time. If 
this were true we could not have our schools too finely graded. 
If we could once agree that a boy’s elementary education 
would be completed when he had mastered a definite fifteen 
hundred facts we might conceivably gain time by having him 
pass through the hands of fifteen hundred teachers each of 
whom would teach him for a single day and during that day 
impart to him a single fact in the most scientific manner 
possible. 

But however much their practice may condemn their 
theory no teachers now hold that education consists in ac- 
cumulating facts. All agree that education consists in pro- 
viding the best possible environment for the growth and 
development of the child’s natural powers. A part of this 
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best possible environment is a comfortable, attractive and 
well-equipped school building and school grounds. A part of 
it—the most important part—is a teacher of character and 
refinement who will live with the children some five or six 
hours a day as a guide and counsellor. A very important part 
of the work of the guide and counsellor is the giving of posi- 
tive instruction, and no one questions that where large 
numbers of children have to be educated at a minimum cost 
this positive instruction is most effectively given through the 
graded school. This may be freely admitted without en- 
dorsing a system of grading which gives a child sixteen 
different teachers exclusive of special teachers below the high 
school and compels him to keep a aeeases with those whose 
pace is abnormally slow. 

No institution can function without sreaiieaien and the 
more complex the aim of the institution the more elaborate 
must be the scheme of organization. The little red school- 
house of our grandfathers had a very simple aim. It was 
planned to teach the three R’s to boys and girls whose home 
and church environment gave them the manual arts and 
made more or less provision for their moral and spiritual 
growth. The modern city school has had forced upon it a 
more ambitious aim and necessarily has required a more 
complex organization. The city home offers little if any 
training in the manual arts, especially for boys. Even if it 
ever exercised them, it has lost most of the moral restraints 
and spurs to achievement that were silently but powerfully 
working in the atmosphere of the typical pioneer home of the 
early generations of English speaking Americans. The 
country home made of the family a small clan with much of 
the clan spirit and clan discipline. The city family life is 
loosely knit and lacking in esprit de corps. The modern city 
home is often a home in name only. It may be merely a place 
where those of close blood ties eat and sleep. Each member 
of the family lives his own life, seeks his own pleasures, and 
his own companions. The city school attempts to supply the 
moral and social deficiencies of the home. It seeks to pro- 
vide for the child an environment that will as far as possible 
straighten the kinks in his home training and supplement and 
cherish every feeble effort made there toward the develop- 
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ment of his moral and social consciousness. This could not be 
done with a curriculum that may have served admirably for a 
pioneer country school. 

But conditions which justify and even make necessary 
complexity of means in adaptation and multiplicity of variety 
in the content of the school programme are no compelling 
argument for an eight year elementary school course. It 
would almost seem that those who first decreed this course 
arbitrarily fixed fourteen years as the age of graduation and 
there proceeded to fill in by padding and sub-division a content 
of study which, if hashed and minced and then warmed over 
often enough, would challenge a feeble attention for eight 
long years. The formation of habits of mental loitering dur- 
ing the impressionable years of childhood is serious in itself, 
but when we consider that only an insignificant fraction of our 
young people remain at school after fourteen years of age and 
that failure to complete the elementary course at twelve or 
thirteen has deprived tens of thousands of an opportunity to 
enter a secondary school, we begin to realize the enormous 
waste of our present system. We make it easy and natural 
for the mass of our citizens to limit their aspirations for edu- 
cation to the elementary school; we make it difficult for any 
except the comparatively well-to-do to gain any personal ad- 
vantage from the secondary school. This might not be a 
matter of serious national concern were it possible to demon- 
strate that the children denied a secondary education were 
naturally unfitted to profit from it and those now receiving 
this education were peculiarly fitted to receive it. But such 
an assumption would not stand investigation. On the con- 
trary we should find that the number of naturally gifted 
children against whom the doors of secondary schools are now 
closed would be equalled only by the number of pampered 
children of mediocre ability who now enter these doors to 
drink at a fountain whose waters are for them insipid and 
brackish. 

Nor have we considered the whole problem when we show 
that an abnormally long elementary course makes it finan- 
cially impossible for many deserving young people to continue 
at school long enough to profit from a secondary course. 
Every problem has its psychological setting. We can do 
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almost anything if we think we can do it. Thousands of 
artisans and labourers could make sacrifices for the education 
of their children beyond their present efforts. They would 
make these sacrifices if the problem were presented in an at- 
tractive and compelling way. If their specially gifted child- 
ren were enabled to begin a secondary course at twelve or 
thirteen years of age and the children themselves showed a 
desire to continue their education after fourteen the family 
pride would often be aroused and ways and means provided. 

In spite of our democratic forms of government and our 
belief in America as a land of unequalled opportunity it is 
doubtful if the gifted child of a poor man has any advantage 
in school opportunity over the same type of child in Great 
Britain or some other European countries. There provision 
has been made through scholarships and foundations to en- 
courage the cultivation of marked talent wherever it may be 
found. This system is open to some objections, but it has 
carried thousands of gifted men through English and Scottish 
Universities who have afterwards made contributions to the 
social life of those countries equivalent to a return of a 
hundred fold on the cost of their education. A school organi- 
zation which tends to make the average citizen satisfied with 
a minimum of educational opportunity for his child is undemo- 
cratic. 

What ought the term elementary to connote, and what 
is the proper and legitimate function of an elementary school? 
This question cannot be given a categorical answer but some 
attempt to answer it can be made by an indirect method. An 
elementary school would not teach Latin or Geometry or 
Rhetoric or Astronomy. It certainly would teach reading, 
writing and elementary arithmetic. Would it teach English 
grammar, natural science, history, civil government, and 
physiology? Would it teach singing, woodwork, cooking, 
sewing and drawing? We would probably agree that those in 
the latter group are means of expression and as such suitable 
for pupils of any age. Perhaps we could also agree that the 
former group comprising grammar, natural science and his- 
tory are in a doubtful class and that in so far as they require 
scientific treatment are beyond the range of the elementary 
school. But history in the story form and nature study based 
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on observation of the world about us are especially suitable 
for the elementary school. When we sum up our problem we 
find that the elementary school is mainly concerned with a 
mastery of the instruments of learning—reading, writing and 
number—but that to master these instruments effectively we 
must use them to interpret studies with a positive content 
such as English, literature, geography, nature study and ele- 
mentary history. Of some subjects we can say definitely that 
they are or are not suited for the elementary school. Of 
others we must decide with the help of the pragmatist. If 
they can be used effectively to further a mastery of instru- 
mental studies they are for our purpose elementary. 

It would be interesting and profitable but probably sur- 
prising even to many school-men to study the gradual growth 
of the elementary school programme of urban schools during 
the past half-century. From a bare and comparatively un- 
interesting content of study there has been a steady progress 
toward a varied and rich programme. ‘The so-called fads of 
one decade have become a recognized part of the curriculum 
of the next. Music and drawing, history and hygiene, gym- 
nastics and nature study, each has won recognition, but only 
after a strenuous fight by its advocates. Half unconsciously 
these subjects have been added because of a feeling that the 
content of the course of study was wholly inadequate for 
eight years’ work. Without changing the primary aim of the 
elementary school—a fair mastery of the instruments of 
learning—the course of study was padded in one place where 
it seemed very bony and meatless and ironed out smooth and 
straight in another piace where it seemed over-plump. But 
always the real object has been to make a programme that 
would appear to be eight years long. It seems never to have 
occurred to the schools that the essential elementary work 
might easily be completed in six years and that at twelve or 
thirteen years of age the child is mature enough to grapple 
with problems that may well challenge his attention during 
the rest of his life. It would seem that the schoolmen who 
fashioned the programme were determined that no child 
should begin the study of Latin or French or German until 
he had passed the most receptive stage for the acquisition of 
these languages. It would seem that the makers of school 
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programmes were determined to postpone as long as possible 
the introduction of boys and girls to the formal and system- 
atic study of natural science, of ancient history and the 
higher mathematics. 

No one of course is so credulous or so optimistic as to 
believe that all boys and girls at twelve or thirteen years are 
mature enough profitably to undertake the studies requiring 
more serious effort. No one who has had even limited op- 
portunity of observing and studying large numbers of child- 
ren believes that half of those who reach twelve or thirteen 
years of age are intellectually equipped for the profitable pur- 
suit of higher academic work. But it is safe to say those 
most competent to judge believe that if boys and girls who 
have had good school training are not ready for this more 
advanced work at thirteen years of age, with few exceptions 
they will never be ready for it. 

The hope of a democracy is in its leaders. In some 
quarters the false and highly dangerous idea is gaining 
ground that democracy means absolute equality; means that 
one man is as good as another; means that one man is as well 
fitted as another to be placed in a position of authority ; means 
that leaders should be chosen by blind chance or by a system 
of rotation; means that all service should receive the same 
pecuniary reward; means always a levelling down instead of 
a levelling up. Plato has given us a vivid picture of what 
this kind of democracy will eventually become. We need 
vigorously to maintain the principle that democracy means 
only equality of opportunity and that the best democracy will 
be ruled by its best men. 

If this philosophy be sound, it is of prime importance 
that children of marked talent, whether poor or rich, should 
have the best training the state can afford. It should be a 
part of the work of the elementary school to discover this 
talent and to discover it before the child is fourteen years 
of age. 

What possible advantage is gained in an elementary 
school by giving the child sixteen different teachers in eight 
years? If the school course must be eight years long, why 
not leave the child with a teacher for a full year? For whose 
convenience is the sixteen-teacher method planned? Do the 
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children tire of their teachers in five months and demand a 
change, or is the change made because the teachers wish a 
new set of children, Are the resources of the teacher ex- 
hausted in five months? Has she used up her store of intel- 
lectual and moral strength? Are the school authorities 
afraid the pupils will become too well acquainted with the 
teacher or are they afraid the teacher may have some real 
influence on her pupils? 

There is indirect if not positive evidence to show that 
none of the reasons suggested above are the real ones. Not 
the development of the natural powers of the child, but the 
course of study has been the deciding factor. There has been 
an effort all too successful to convert the school into a ma- 
chine. So many facts to be learned, so many days for learn- 
ing them, so many teachers to teach so many facts, so many 
books to be read in so many weeks! Surely nothing can be 
more simple. It is, it would seem, only applying ordinary 
business methods to education to conclude that by dividing 
up the facts into groups and having a teacher specialize on 
each group you will secure better results than by allowing 
one teacher to deal with a great number of facts and possibly 
allow her to teach something already taught or something 
that may be taught again by the teacher in the grade above. 

But this problem of a child’s education is not a mathe- 
matical one. Education touches many sciences, but is not 
itself a science that can be expressed by mathematical form- 
ulae. Education deals with the human will. It is largely a 
spiritual process. The work of the teacher is more nearly 
like that of the gardener than like that of the manufacturer. 
And yet our school organization is modelled on factory lines. 
We are making of it a huge machine. The children and the 
course of study are the raw materials, the school plant and 
equipment are the machine, and the teacher is the operator. 
If at the end of the year 90 per cent. of her output is up to 
standard—that is, have mastered the required facts—we 
grade her work as satisfactory. How can a teacher who has 
a class of pupils for barely five months make any progress 
with their education in the things that are vital? She barely 
gets acquainted with them. She spends five months studying 
her pupils and just when she is ready to do something for 
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them she passes them on and begins the study of another 
group. She spends her life in beginning things, but seems 
never to finish anything. She wastes all her energy in getting 
started. The children have many teachers and yet have no 
teacher. When twenty-five years of age they will hardly 
remember their teachers’ names. No teacher has made a 
profound impression upon their lives because the period of 
contact was too short to establish a mutual understanding and 
appreciation. 

But eight years are too long and even eight teachers too 
many for the elementary school period. Any child who can be 
taught to read will have mastered the chief difficulties in two 
years. Give him four years more for practice and provide 
him with interesting stories instead of the scrappy extracts 
of the typical school reader, and he will surely have made 
progress enough to enter a high school. During the same 
period, if intelligently taught, he will learn to write English 
with a fair mastery of its idioms and with some freedom. 
During the last two years of his elementary course he may 
with a forty-minute lesson each day learn enough English 
grammar to enable him to understand the structure of an 
ordinary sentence. Six years’ instruction will give him an 
understanding of the simple rules in arithmetic, vulgar and 
decimal fractions and our system of weights and measures— 
quite as much arithmetic as is required for the everyday 
work of the average citizen. In geography he will make much 
or little progress according to the skill of the teacher and the 
time spent on the subject. But even if he knew nothing of 
geography he need not be kept out of the high school, since 
this subject may be started at any point or at any period in 
the child’s life. The same may be said of history and nature 
study. What then is there to prevent the pupil of good 
ability from beginning the elementary school course at six 
and one-half years of age and completing it at twelve and a 
half? Nothing, except our machine system which places 
more emphasis on the acquisition of facts than upon the de- 
velopment of intelligence and the formation of valuable 
mental and moral habits. 

It has already been said that a large urban school system 
must be more complex than a small system. This may be 
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freely conceded without endorsing our present system. The 
eight-year elementary course sub-divided into sixteen parts 
adds to this complexity without any corresponding gain. It 
leads to undue emphasis on the course of study. It leads to 
an attempt to set down in detail what each teacher shall 
teach in each subject. It is human nature that a teacher who 
is given a class and an elaborately detailed course of study 
for a five months’ course should come to feel that the course 
of study which is definitely outlined is more important than 
the indefinable things which cannot be set down in a syllabus 
of study. Good teachers do their best work when given a 
large measure of freedom. Inferior teachers do inferior work 
no matter how elaborately their work is prescribed and super- 
vised. If we were to give teachers greater freedom we would 
be placing a premium on better service, and we should find 
it much easier to distinguish between good service and medi- 
ocre service. A six-year elementary school course could be 
outlined with sufficient detail to suit the needs of capable 
teachers within the limits of less than a printed page for each 
subject. This simple outline of work would not prevent 
superintendents or supervisors from giving inexperienced 
teachers valuable suggestions for the treatment of lessons. 
On the other hand, the simple outline and the large measure 
of freedom would call forth the best efforts of all teachers. 

During the past five years there has been throughout 
the United States an increasingly popular movement in favour 
of the junior high school. This movement has its roots in 
dissatisfaction with the eight-year elementary school course. 
It has been found that many boys and girls in the seventh 
and eighth years are uninterested in the school work and 
that when introduced to new work their interest becomes 
keen. The psychology of the matter is simple. They had 
mastered the instrumental studies and were chafing under a 
system which compelled them to thresh over again the husks 
of a previous threshing. 

But the arguments for a six-year elementary course may 
be based on other grounds. Some parents decide when a boy 
is born that he shall become a lawyer or a doctor or a mer- 
chant prince. Seldom are their hopes realized. These people 
are less foolish than those who give no thought to the future 
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of their children, assuming that chance or good fortune will 
settle the matter.- Surely there is a middle course. The wise 
parents and wise teachers will study their children trying to 
discover what they seem best fitted for. Does it not seem 
reasonable that the child’s natural bent will be partially re- 
vealed by the time he is thirteen years old, Will it not usually 
be possible by this time to determine whether he will make 
his greatest social contribution by choosing a learned pro- 
fession, a business career, or an industrial life? And if this 
roughly indefinite preliminary decision can be made, is it not 
highly desirable that the boy’s course from this time on 
should to some extent be shaped according to his future 
calling? This is exactly what the junior high school plans to 
do. All pupils continue their studies in English, history, 
geography, elementary science, and mathematics. Those 
planning for a profession begin Latin and a modern language, 
those planning a business career begin the study of short- 
hand and perhaps French or Spanish, and those who have 
chosen some industrial pursuit try several kinds of shop-work. 
The junior high school gives the boy a motive for serious 
effort just at an age when his whole outlook upon life is 
changing, and when he most requires the strengthening and 
steadying influence of a compelling and fixed idea. 

A twelve-year school course—six elementary, three junior 
-high, three senior high—-would seem to offer a suitable course 
for urban schools. The three years of junior high should be 
completed at not later than sixteen years of age and should 
be completed by 90 per cent. of our boys and girls. The 
senior high would probably not receive over half of the 90 
per cent. who have completed the junior high; but this num- 
ber, whatever it might be, would include only those who are 
definitely aiming at an advanced business training, prepar- 
ation for an institute of technology, or for the regular college 
entrance requirement. The root of this wholly desirable im- 
provement lies in establishing for children of normal ability 
a six-year elementary school course. 

J. H. PUTMAN. 
Ottawa. 
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DIGGING UP ONE’S PARENTS. 





HE extent to which a writer is at liberty to make use of 

characters easily identifiable in real life raises many a ques- 
tion of casuistry. Max Beerbohm’s Seven Men has set every- 
one guessing. Do these sketches represent types, or men 
whom we might have ourselves met? Some reviewers boldly 
give the identifications; others, more wary or more familiar 
with the genial methods of Max Beerbohm, are fearful lest by 
committing themselves to particulars they impale themselves 
as fresh subjects of satire. The endeavour to put names to 
the “men” adds, it is true, a malicious interest to the reading. 
W. R. Paterson, in the Tormentor, tells a story of a journalist 
who owns the secret of every man on Fleet Secret, and those 
who know say that the prototype of the Tormentor still lives 
and flourishes. A figure so sinister comes into his own when 
it is a question of putting real names to characters, and espe- 
cially to unpleasant characters. The occasional writer far 
removed from London literary life cannot judge of the truth 
of such identifications. His only assurance in dealing with 
Max Beerbohm is that a net is spread, and probably not spread 
in vain. 

Whatever the ethics of the case, practically all novelists 
who have written much have put their friends or their ene- 
mies into their books. The method is by no means peculiar 
to modern fiction. Wells is often held up for censure as the 
most flagrant setter-forth of a bad tradition. He has again 
and again made use of persons still living to give pungency to 
what might otherwise have been but a tact or a story common- 
place enough. The success of The Gay-Dombeys has been due 
not to the fact that the book set itself forth as a continuation 
of Dickens’ novel, but to the curiosity Sir H. H. Johnston cre- 
ated as to the identification of his characters. ‘‘Dodo” was 
supposed with truth enough to have had her prototype. Mid- 
dlemarch gave pain because it set forth an unflattering picture 
of a great Oxford scholar. The portraiture, however, is not 
uniformly unfavourable. ‘Arthur’ in Tom Brown’s School 
Days played a consistent and noble part to the end of his life. 
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Beauchamp was George Meredith’s friend, Admiral Maxse, 
and, to go back to the great days, Fielding’s Amelia was his 
memorial to his first wife, while Parson Adams had an origi- 
nal. Scott used the men of his time just as he used his 
wonderful knowledge of ballad literature as the basis of his 
most enduring characters. Old Mortality, Dandie Dinmont, 
Jonathan Oldbuck were all portraits. The closing scene of 
the fretful Crystal Croftangry was drawn from the death of 
his own father. Dickens, with all his power of creation, was 
as open to criticism as any minor novelist for the use he made 
of friends and enemies in his novels. Mr. Fang, in Oliver 
Twist, was a deliberate picture of Mr. Laing, a metropolitan 
magistrate, well known for his rudeness and cruelty. In this 
Dickens acted with the clearest possible motives. He was anx- 
ious, as Charles Reade was in Hard Cash, to show up a state of 
affairs which disgraced society. In Bleak House Dickens por- 
trayed Landor as Lawrence Boythorn and Leigh Hunt as Har- 
old Skimpole. The character drawing here was so deliberate 
and so offensive as to draw forth the protest of two such inti- 
mate friends of the novelist as Forster and Barry Cornwall. 
Some alterations were made, but the resemblance was too close 
to be destroyed by any mere change in a name or a phrase. 
Leigh Hunt was there, in his foibles and in his utterance of 
them. When he challenged Dickens with malice in the mat- 
ter, the novelist could but assert that he had drawn from the 
life: “As it has given you so much pain, I take it at its worst 
and say I am deeply sorry and that I feel I did wrong in doing 
it. . . . Every one in writing must speak from parts of 
his experience, and so I of mine with you, but when I have felt 
it was going too close I stopped myself, and the most blotted 
parts of my manuscript are those in which I have been striv- 
ing hard to make the impression I was writing from, unlike 
you.” In this matter Dickens made the great mistake of his 
life, and he was led into it by his habit of using individuals as 
types. The defects of Leigh Hunt were manifest, made mani- 
fest by himself in almost everything he wrote. But he was 
a genuine man of letters, a student of infinite industry, a man 
who in that time, when literature was embittered by politics, 
had stood for the best standards of taste. Dickens liked him, 
and five years before the publication of Bleak House had or- 
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ganized two performances by amateurs of Ben Jonson’s Every 
Man in his Humour, with the result that Leigh Hunt had bene- 
fited to the extent of £900. In Harold Skimpole Dickens was 
striving to draw a particular “airy quality” which regarded as 
irrelevant the robust business virtues. The result was that he 
described the things which fitted his purpose to the exclusion 
of the other things which constituted the genuine importance 
of Hunt. For an offence of this sort there was no possible 
forgiveness; but after Hunt’s death Dickens wrote of him, “In 
the midst of the sorest temptations he maintained his honour 


unblemished by a single stain. He was in all public and pri- 
vate transactions the very soul of truth and honour.” (All 


the Year Round, 24th Dec., 1859.) 

Such characterizations, however, are as inevitable in lit- 
erature as in politics. We see one another as types rather 
than as individuals. To play a round of golf with the adver- 
sary and to beat him by two up and one to play is to under- 
stand that he is not as Machiavellian as the papers of a par- 
ticular colour declare him to be. Sometimes, as in the case of | 


Disraeli, novelist and politician are combined, but not even the 


scandalous interest joined to the art of the man of letters can 
keep political novels from becoming dead as the world moves 
on into a different condition of things. The question of 
ethics as well as of taste becomes acute when a writer deliber- 
ately sets himself to analyse the home from which he came, 
and especially when he passes judgment upon those who gave 
him birth. After all, the real ‘“‘pietas” is reverence for par- 
ents; the strictly religious use of the word is secondary and 
derivative. Is it legitimate to make copy of the life of your 
old home? If a man’s recollections of it are happy the fact 
will reflect itself on all he does in after days. If his memories 
are of poverty, or of religious narrowness, or of injustice, he 
will likewise carry the brand and will probably be silent. The 
question whether of ethics or of taste is not to be answered 
off-hand. It is not merely a matter of kindliness or unkind- 
liness of view. No man who speaks with bitterness of his 
father, or of his child, or even of his dog, is likely to receive 
anything but condemnation from those in whose hearts cer- 
tain fundamental loyalties have place. But the reverse pro- 
cess is just as little likely to be approved. Nothing sooner 
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cloys than uniform appreciation. An adoring wife is gener- 
ally speaking a poor biographer. He who would be lifted 
by the telling of a noble love story may well read the life of 
Charles Kingsley, but he will not find in the book the hawk- 
like sweep, the power of indignation, and the irresponsible 
humour of that delightful human being. Human nature being 
what it is, we distrust eulogies. He is a wise pastor who ata 
funeral adopts the sonorous splendor and hope and uniformity 
of the liturgy of the Anglican Church. Of most of us the less 
said the better. The best are not too good and the worst are 
our first cousins. Then should a man proclaim from the house 
tops his love for his parents? Scottish people are supposed 
to be reticent, but two presentations of Scottish peasant homes 
give a starting point for the discussion. Thomas Carlyle’s 
sketch of his father has for long been a classic. Carlyle him- 
self, unable to go north to the funeral, spent the days from the 
Tuesday when he had received the news until the following 
Sunday in setting down his recollections of his father and of 
the life out of which that strong, stern stock had come. It 
is a fragment from a state of things which has now entirely 
ceased to be. But this study of his father, written under 
deep emotion, has in it something of the same spiritual quality 
which lifted the Inaugural Address,full of familiar ideas though 
it be, above all other efforts of its kind. The rugged power of 
the old mason, striving always to burst the bonds swathed 
around him by lack of education, the sternness which was part 
of the regular parental tradition of that and a yet later genera- 
tion,—these are carved as though in stone. “We had all to 
complain that we durst not freely love him. His _ heart 
seemed as if walled in; he had not the free means to unbosom 
himself. . . . It seemed as if an atmosphere of fear re- 
pelled us from him.” In this he was the reflex of his times, 


of the religion of the day, of the poverty in which he had for 


the greater part of his life lived. But poor as he was, he was 
free from meanness; quick-tempered, he had in him no envy 
either of those whose circumstances were easy, or still more 
wonderful, of those who without his native ability, had had 
education through which they might utter themselves. Above 
all, he trusted his sons; he was content to let them turn aside 


from the obvious road and to follow the path they felt they 
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could honorably pursue, and in this the stonemason of Eccle- 
fechen was wiser than the father of Samuel Butler. “His tol- 
erance for me, his trust in me, was great. When I declined 
going forward into the Church (though his heart was set upon 
it) he respected my scruples, my volitions, and patiently let me 
have my way. In after years, when I had _ peremptorily 
ceased from being a schoolmaster, though he inwardly disap- 
proved of the step as imprudent, and saw me in successive sum- 
mers lingering beside him in sickliness of body and mind, 
without outlook towards any good, he had the forbearance to 
say at worst nothing, never once to whisper discontent with 
me.” Carlyle never wrote anything more splendid than this 
swift and penetrating appreciation of his father, and in telling 
the story of the stock whence he had sprung he explains much 
that is wholly dark, looked at from the standpoint of the Ash- 
burtons and of Froude. He wrote it, too, with no artistic in- 
tent, and with no idea of publication. Not till after his own 
death did it see the light. He did not, to use Furnivall’s 
phrase, dig up the bones of his relations to make soup of them. 
Barrie’s Margaret Ogilvy is of an entirely different order 

of things. It is in one aspect a conscious and deliberate work 
of art, most successful in its kind; in another, it is an exegesis 
of A Window in Thrums. It is exaggerated; it is made out 
into a book by the bringing in of some quite extraneous mat- 
ter. It is open to objection on the ground of taste—should 
anyone lay thus bare the gradual decay of the human temple, 
should anyone make literature of the sanctities of home? 
These are the obvious questions asked more insistently as the 
material for the book comes to be spread more and more thinly. 
And yet few brought up in a Scottish home will not find things 
here so true and so personal as to give the book the universal 
touch that is akin to genius. It may be that some like mem- 
ory warps the judgment—this is a generation that does not 
know what it is to run after an aged mother with a shawl to 
protect her from draughts. Shawls have long ago gone out of 
fashion or have been changed beyond recognition into garments 
of another name and shape. In Canada there are no draughts. 
But many who have been allowed to care for aged mothers will 
find in Margaret Ogilvy with her pride, her forethought, her 
humour, her love of reading—especially ‘biography and explo- 
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ration’’—her little harmless deceitfulnesses, her partisanship 
complete and shameless, some trait of a sacred memory. Per- 
haps the book should never have been written. Perhaps if 
written it should have been withheld from publication till its 
intimacies could have been without criticism unveiled. When 
the plan of this paper first formed itself in my mind I thought 
of Barrie as a sinner above most. But after twenty-three 
years I have re-read the book. A hand has swept afresh over 
old chords. Forgotten melodies have sung themselves again 
in a time wounded with war and resonant with jazz, and I am 
thankful for Margaret Ogilvy. 

Much more questionable is the use which Dickens made of 
his family story. All the world now knows that Micawber 
and his wife were portraits of his father and mother, and the 
publicity that has been given thus to the unhappy story of 
Dickens’ boyhood years is all the more remarkable when one 
considers that for long he kept his memories of that whole 
period a secret even from his most intimate friends. Forster 
tells how he stumbled upon the secret through hearing that 
Mr. Dilke had remembered meeting Dickens as a boy in the 
blacking warehouse near the Strand. Dickens had, long be- 
fore he thought of David Copperfield, begun to write his Auto- 
biography and had put on paper the story of that unhappy 
time. “I have never, until I now impart it to this paper, in any 
burst of confidence with any one, my own wife not excepted, 
raised the curtain I then raised, thank God.” When he finally 
read the autobiography to his wife, and told her that he meant 
eventually to publish it, she objected on the ground that he 
had spoken with undue harshness of his father and especially 
of his mother. The idea of publishing the Autobiography 
was accordingly abandoned, but the material was preserved 
and was finally made up, altered scarcely at all, into the His- 
tory of David Copperfield. There is no severity in the presen- 
tation of Micawber. The ornateness of his speech, his ridicu- 
lous affectation in dress and manner, his complete fatuity and 
unfailing hopefulness, all make a welcome foil to the world 
of to-day, with its “efficiency.” It is not merely in David Cop- 
perfield that Dickens remembered his father. In his corre- 
spondence, writing of an English doctor who had left Genoa, he 
says: “We are very sorry to lose the benefit of his advice—or, 
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as my father would say, to be deprived, to a certain extent, of 
the concomitant advantages, whatever they may be, resulting 
from his medical skill, such as it is, and his professional at- 
tendance, in so far as it may be considered.” What wounded 
Dickens, in thinking of his parents, was the levity with which 
they had thrown him, a lad of eleven years of age, into this 
blacking warehouse, with its degrading associations. They 
ought to have placed him in school, at least they should have 
had compassion on the child of singular abilities, quick, eager, 
delicate. “No one made any sign. My father and mother 
were quite satisfied. They would hardly have been more so, 
if I had been twenty years of age, distinguished at a grammar 
school, and going to Cambridge.” The boy was humiliated 
and bruised. He had left behind him the world of fancy and 
emulation. From Monday to Saturday he was left absolutely 
alone. He lodged with a reduced old lady, who lived by look- 
ing after two or three illegitimate children. The widow little 
thought that she was sitting as the original for Mrs. Pipchin 
when she saw the neglected little lad set forth on Sunday morn- 
ings to spend the day with his parents in the Marshalsea 
prison. It was a dire experience, but it has enriched litera- 
ture and rescued from oblivion the London which he knew as 
even Charles Lamb never knew it. The very names have been 
preserved. Fagin was actually the name either of Mick 
Walker or of “Mealy Potatoes.”” Bob Sawyer’s lodging in the 
Borough was the picture of a room Dickens lived in for part 
of this time. The Marchioness in the Old Curiosity Shop was 
the little orphan girl of the Chatham workhouse who waited on 
the Dickens family in the Marshalsea. The experience, how- 
ever, had cost too much, had been bought at too great a haz- 
ard. Without such trial Dickens never could have been what 
he was. But the Micawber who suffered him to run the risk, 
however amusing his light-heartedness and preposterous man- 
nerisms may have been, remains in English literature at full 
length as the type of pretentious futility. Perhaps Dickens 
was justified. 

In recent years two books have been written which by 
their deliberate challenging of what the old home has stood for 
are unique in this phase of literature. In each the thing that 
separated the writer from his parents was a religious question, 
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and in each the son confidently claimed that the right was all 
on the side of youth. But between the books there is a world 
of difference. 

Edmund Gosse’s Father and Son, called by the writer “A 
Story of Two Temperaments,” is rather a study of two differ- 
ent ages of faith. Philip Gosse, the father, was a biologist 
of no small mark, who wrote a series of volumes, beautifully il- 
lustrated by his own drawings, dealing with natural history, 
and especially with the objects of the seashore. He did much 
to popularize science by his writings, by public lectures, and 
particularly by showing the amateur naturalist how he might 
keep aquatic creatures alive in small aquaria. His forte was 
observation and description. ‘“‘An honest hodman of science,” 
as Huxley called him, he had little power of generalization, but 
as a collector of facts which others might bring under some 
broad synthesis he had few superiors in his day. Besides be- 
ing a man of science he was also a man of a deep and sombre 
piety, wedded to a wife whose views harmonized with his own. 
He read the Bible with a faith that held every word to be in- 
spired. He came to this great library of history, of law, of 
poetry, of romance, of social politics, with no sense that it had 
any historical background. Details occupied all his view, he 
was incapable of any broad survey, and in the things of faith 
liberty was a conception unknown to him. ‘For my father, 
nothing was symbolic, nothing allegorical or allusive in any 
part of Scripture, except what was in so many words proffered 
as a parable or a picture. Pushing this to its extreme limit, 
and allowing nothing for the changes of science or time or 
race, my parents read injunctions to the Corinthian converts 
without any suspicion that what was apposite in dealing with 
half-bred Achaian colonists of the ninth century might not ex- 
actly apply to respectable English men and women of the nine- 
teenth.” So too in their study of the Book of Revelations 
they found in this collection of solemn and splendid visions no 
mysticism. The seal and the vial, the star called Wormwood 
which fell from heaven, these represented definite prophecies 
which must be fulfilled to the letter. When The Origin of 
Species appeared in 1859 Gosse found himself with his faith 
and his science odds between themselves. The evidence for the 
mutability of species was strong, and the work of Sir Charles 
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Lyell with its interpretation of the readings of the rocks 
dealt hardly with the doctrine of creationism. But the Bible 
said the world had been created in six days, and for Philip Gosse 
that settled the matter. Just at that time, too, he left London, 
where he was in touch with learned society, and buried him- 
self in a small seaside community in the South of England, 
where his only associates were uneducated men and women 
who accepted his views and worshipped with him as a little body 
of Christian Brethren. He now entered the field of religious 
controversy and the man known widely as the observer sought 
to explain in two volumes, which made him more or less of a 
laughing stock among scientific men, the presence of the fos- 
sils in the rocks and the physical constitution of Adam! Under 
these conditions of a strained and unnatural piety Edmund 
Gosse was reared. At a very early age he was supposed to 
have passed through a profound spiritual experience, and when 
he should have been playing himself with his fellows he was 
expounding the hidden mysteries. Everything in the way of 
light literature was regarded as sinful The one secular vol- 
ume allowed by his father was, curiously enough, that vivid 
classic, Tom Cringle’s Log. The father, who was always tor- 
turing his own conscience, also infringed upon the liberty of 
conscience of his son. So long as the son dwelt within the old 
circle of ideas all went well. But when Edmund began to 
think for himself, when he entered the Civil Service in London 
and came to have some wider horizon, separation became in- 
evitable. It came suddenly and with violence. Philip Gosse’s 
scheme of things gave no room for argument or deviation of 
view. When liberty of thinking was claimed there was no 
room for compromise. “It was a case of ‘Everything or Noth- 
ing,’ and thus desperately challenged, the young man’s con- 
science threw off once for all the yoke of his ‘dedication,’ and, as 
respectfully as he could, he took a human being’s privilege to 
fashion his inner life for himself.” 

Should Edmund Gosse have written this book? To be- 
gin with, it appeared anonymously, but the veil was so thin 
that the secret was out at once. The story is full of tragic 
interest, but it is by no means unique. That time in which 
two ages met, in which new views were being set forth with 
regard to science and Scripture, and the meaning of revelation, 
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was one in which many fathers and sons found themselves 
wholly at issue, but love and mutual respect for views strongly 
and honestly held, prevented any such breach. On Edmund 
Gosse’s own showing, his father surrendered everything for 
what he believed to be true,—his life among learned men, his 
position as a scientist. By a man of his type, utterly devoted 
to his work, no greater sacrifice could have been made. It 
goes without saying that a life so entirely given to the king- 
dom of things not seen cannot have been without its inspiration 
for others. For himself or for his wife when face to face with 
death that stern faith meant a strange tranquillity of soul, not 
joy or rapture but peace. It has ever been a paradox that men 
and women who took so stern a view of the justice of God, who 
felt His fear to be so much more near to them than His love, 
should yet be most tender in all their efforts for the welfare 
of a world which their view of faith taught them was 
already largely lost. Philip Gosse died only in 1888. I 
have met several men who knew both father and son, and there 
is uniform testimony that the father was the bigger man. 
After all, to be familiar with the learning of your own time is a 
sion only of instruction and not of real size. Even if it be 
granted that in matters of Biblical interpretation the father be- 
longed to the dark ages the issue is not closed. Every age has 
its own complacency. One lays down Lord Morley’s Reminis- 
cences amazed at the self-satisfaction with which a man of 
such genuine power can find his home in negations. Ed- 
mund Gosse himself belongs now to a world that is fast pass- 
ing away. The war may have done nothing for the cause of 
evangelical religion, but it has done a great deal to re-establish 
the old-fashioned belief that God meant righteousness. The 
merely negative position of Edmund Gosse belongs to a world 
of things that we have passed through. The Hebrew pro- 
phets have had their vindication these last few years. 

Gosse, however, has this measure of excuse that he was 
dealing with a conflict between two ages of thought, a conflict 
that must have been true of hundreds of homes when fathers 
and sons, each lovers of the truth, took different sides in a 
great and fundamental issue. I knew a very similar instance 
in Scotland during the controversy over the historical criticism 
of the Old Testament, a controversy associated with the name 
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of William Robertson Smith. One of the protagonists of the 
old order of things, Mr. Selbie, minister of Maryculter, wrote a 
series of letters to the Aberdeen Free Press denouncing Rob- 
ertson Smith and all his ways. Each of those letters was on 
the following day thoroughly demolished by an anonymous ad- 
versary who evidently had the whole question, on its linguistic 
side, at his finger ends. It came out years afterwards that 
the anonymous’ breaker out into new paths had been Mr. 
Selbie’s son, now Professor of Hebrew in Aberdeen. Father 
and son had read each cther’s letters aloud at breakfast time, 
and all unknown to the father the joints in his armour had been 
indicated, mainly by himself. The touch of humour in this 
situation saved it on the young man’s side from any trace of 
bitterness. 

The case of Samuel Butler is, however, entirely different. 
Butler, a grandson of the famous Headmaster of Shrewsbury, 
and son of a dignitary in the Anglican Church, had been 
brought up in a country rectory with a considerable degree 
of severity. He had gone to Cambridge intending to enter the 
Church, but during a practical trial of religious work in Lon- 
don had found that he had no real zeal for spiritual things. 
He then went to New Zealand, where in a few years, through 
successful sheep farming, he doubled the capital supplied by 
his father ,and incidentally acquired the background for 
Erewhon. He returned to London while still a young man, 
accompanied by his strange friend Pauli, and passed the rest 
of his days in ever-increasing isolation in the centre of 
London. The singularly interesting Life written by 
Henry Festing Jones, Butler’s secretary and _ friend, 
has made plain what had previously been vaguely known 
that the novel, The Way of All Flesh, published 
anonymously in 1906, was drawn from his own home life. 
For most men the past is covered with a kindly haze; the 
things hard become softened; the harsh judgments are mol- 
lified; the charity of increasing age does its work. But 
with Butler the reverse was the case. He was, to begin with, 
aman of wide general culture, interested in _ literature, 
art, and music. To take up any page of his writing is to 
see the consummate master of style. He gradually became a 
kind of inspired crank, glorying in his infirmities, and adopting 
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opinions to be constantly declaimed, ludicrous in their one-sid- 
edness. He was on the one hand amazingly ingenuous, as, for 
instance, in his relationship with Pauli. He could maintain 
intimacy with his inferiors whose business it was to agree with 
him. But the fact that any one was well-spoken of was suffi- 
cient to arouse his bitterest resentment, and his verdict came 
to be based not upon the merits of a case but on the question 
whether or not the person dealt with had won any large mea- 
sure of approval. If he had, he was damned forever in But- 
ler’s eyes. Increasingly he spent his time in inventing injus- 
tices. He wrote volume after volume to prove the moral tur- 
pitude of Charles Darwin, who had treated him with great 
kindness. The seat of the offence was some footnote in which 
Darwin had failed to take account of what Butler had written. 
But his hatred of Darwin extended gradually to all Dar- 
win’s friends. He could not bear to read Lamb, be- 
cause Lamb’s Life had been written by Canon Ainger, and 
Ainger was one of his antipathies. “Blake was no good be- 
cause he learned Italian at over sixty in order to read Dante, 
and we know Dante was no good because Tennyson ran him; 
and as for Tennyson, well, Tennyson goes without saying.” 
He was a bundle of prejudices in his judgments in every 
sphere. He never read Milton, Keats, Shelley, Wordsworth, 
Coleridge or Browning. He could not endure Balzac, Char- 
lotte Bronte, George Eliot, Meredith and Morley. He thought 
“The Seven Humbugs of Christendom” were (regardless of 
anachronism) Raphael, Socrates, Virgil, Marcus Aurelius, 
Goethe, Beethoven and another—Darwin doubtless. Then 
he struck out Socrates and Virgil and substituted Plato and 
Dante. 

And so it went. A man of great power and original mind, 
in spite of his fancied independence most sensitive of recogni- 
tion, with all his knowledge quite devoid of any standard of 
appreciation. 

The Way of All Flesh was begun in 1872, completed by 
1884, and never afterwards touched. It gives the history of 
three generations, but its description of his father and mother 
and of the life of the rectory is the most savage thing in this 
type of literature. The account given of a conventional reli- 
gious home by a man whose moral life was careless is not likely 
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to be sympathetic. There are few sadder things in lit- 
erature than Butler’s note written on the death of his father in 
1883. “He never liked me, nor I him; from my earliest recol- 
lections I can call to mind no time when I did not fear him and 
dislike him; over and over again have I relented towards him 
and said to myself that he was a good fellow-after all; but I 
had hardly done so when he would go for me in some way or 
other which soured me again. I have no doubt I have made 
myself very disagreeable; certainly I have done many very 
silly and wrong things. Iam not at all sure that the fault 
is more his than mine. But no matter whose it is, the fact 
remains that for years and years I have never passed a day 
without thinking of him many times over as a man who was 
ever to be against me, and who would see the bad side rather 
than the good of everything I said and did.” 

There may be something in Butler’s theory that since the 
days of Elizabeth there had been a loss of rationality in the 
training of children; that freedom and joy had given place to 
the Puritanism which “had familiarized men’s minds with Jew- 
ish ideals as those which we should endeavour to reproduce in 
our everyday life.” Butler also felt that he had suffered a 
disadvantage in that he was a clergyman’s child, and he 
thought that clergymen, compelled to be circumspect in public 
life, evened things up by making their children miserable. ‘His 
children are the most defenceless things he can reach, and it is 
on them in nine cases out of ten that he will relieve his mind.” 
A look through the volumes of the Dictionary of National Bio- 
graphy would soon show that whatever the upbringing may be, 
it produces a_ disproportionately large number of famous 
men. To Butler, however, nothing in that early home life 
was sacred, in the retrospect. He hated its memories of early 
training. Not only was his father severe, but his mother sup- 
ported her husband in his views. “Christina did not remon- 
strate with Theobald concerning the severity of the tasks im- 
posed upon their boy, nor yet as to the continual whippings that 
were found necessary at lesson time. She was fond of her 
boy, and it was long before she would destroy all affection for 
herself in the mind of her firstborn. But she persevered.”’ 

Probably those parents are unwise who undertake the di- 
rect teaching of their children. A house full of books is better 
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than any such teaching, and a good example is better than any 
set religious training. If John Stuart Mill had been more 
idle and less instructed, if he had been knocked about in the 
life of an English Public School, he would probably have been 
saved from the great mistake of his life. But Butler’s su- 
preme sin was that there was in him no loyalty. He quotes 
verbatim in the novel a letter from his mother written when 
she was anticipating death in childbirth—it is the sin of Ham 
at its worst. He quotes in the same way a letter from his father 
threatening him with a pulling in of financial help if he threw 
up one career to adopt another. The novel does not tell, how- 
ever, what the “Life” acknowledges, that at that time, as in- 
deed all through, Butler’s life was quite irregular. Piobsably 
Canon Butler knew this and saw no special reason why his son 
should be given an income to be spent in demoralizing ways. 
Butler questioned throughout his father’s character and recti- 
tude. He suggested to Jones that if his life should be writ- 
ten the opening sentence might be ‘“‘The subject of this Memoir 
was born of rich but dishonest parents.” He never quite for- 
gave his father for living to the age of eighty. He laughed at 
the Bishop of Carlisle for saying that we long to meet our par- 
ents in the next world. ‘Speaking for myself, I have no wish 
to see my father again. Melchizedec was a really happy man. 
He was without father, without mother, and without descent. 
He was an incarnate bachelor. He was a born orphan.” 

It would be a mistake to make too much of witticisms 
such as these if they were not borne out by the whole novel 
and by the Life. His childhood was unquestionably not sunny. 
His father was a martinet and thought that obedience was a 
greater thing in the child than love. His mother had not 
character enough to respect the individuality of her son. But 
the criticism of Mr. Heatherley, Butler’s teacher in Art, on 
the manuscript of The Way of All Flesh, says that all need be 
said. “You have taken all the tenderest feelings of our na- 
ture, and, having spread them carefully over the floor, you 
have stamped upon them till you have reduced them to an in- 
distinguishable mass of filth and then handed them round for 
inspection.” For his own sake Butler is well worth reading, 
and the satirist ever has his place in a public life that tends to 
be conventional. But the lives of the satirists are not likely 
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to make the calling popular. As Thackeray says of Swift, 
“What had this man done? What secret remorse was rank- 
ling at his heart? What fever was boiling in him, that he 
should see all the world bloodshot ? We view the world with our | 
own eyes, each of us; and we make from within us the world 
we see. A weary heart gets no gladness out of sunshine; a 
selfish man is sceptical about friendship, as a man with no ear 
does not care for music. A frightful self-consciousness it 
must have been which looked on mankind so darkly.” On the 
whole question no absolute rule can be made. A writer must 
always draw on his own experiences in life, and the experi- 
ences that make the deepest impress are those of one’s early 
days. Even a rebel like Stevenson remained to the end of his 
life essentially a citizen of Heriot Row. Before the villages 
in the war zone in Flanders had been reduced to patches of 
brick-coloured mud one used to see a house with its front wall 
blown out, and hanging over the edge of the floor a child’s cot 
or a dilapidated quilt. The sense of the pity of it never be- 
came wholly dulled. But when for purposes of self-justifica- 
tion, or in what one believes to be the interest of truth, or to 
make a good story, a man displays to public view all those 
things in the old life that may have been ridiculous and futile, 
he but writes himself down as lacking in the fundamental ele- 
ments of piety. 
R. BRUCE TAYLOR. 
Kingston. 
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RELATIVITY AND GRAVITATION. 
Partelt 
The Limiting Velocity and the Additon Theorem of Velocities. 


Our equations of transformation lead us to some other 
important conclusions. The quantity k equal to 
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becomes infinite when v reaches the velocity of light ¢ in 
magnitude. But we have seen that k represents the ratio of 
the length of a rod, moving with a velocity of v cms. per second 
in the direction of the X axis of a system K, observed from the 
system in which it is at rest to its length measured in K. It 
follows, then, that if k were to become infinite the length of 
the rod when measured in K would be zero, that is, the rod 
would shrink to nothing. As we cannot for physical reasons 
admit this, we conclude that v can never attain the value ec. 
This leads to another important consequence. On the basis 
of Newton’s theorems, we can by a combination of an un- 
limited number of finite velocities obtain a velocity greater 
than any conceivable quantity. Let us see how velocities are 
to be combined according to the new theory. A train has a 
velocity of v cms. per second referred to the ground. A body 
on the train has a velocity of q cms. per sec. (relative to the 
train) in the direction of the forward motion. What is the 
velocity Q of the body referred to the ground? Introduce two 
reference systems K and K’. K corresponds to the ground and 
K’ to the train. Now q is the velocity of the body referred to 
kK’, that is, 








Ge ead Q=— = 7 oo 
according to the inverse equations of transformation. If, in 
this expression, we replace x’ and qt’, we obtain 


*Part I appeared in the preceding issue of the Quarterly. 
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a result differing from that derived by Newton by the factor 
1/(1+qv/c’), 


which, in most practical problems, differs from unity by an 
immeasurable amount, q and v being in general very small 
compared with the velocity of light. The quantity Q, the re- 
sultant of two velocities can never be greater than c, provided 
gq and v are both less than c, for suppose we replace in the 
formula for Q, gq and v by c—a and c—b respectively where 
a and b are positive members then | 
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which is certainly less than c, since the denominator of the 
factor by which c is multiplied is greater than the numerator. 
Hence, we have the theorem, viz.: the resultant of two veloci- 
ties, both less than the velocity of light c, is a velocity less 
than the velocity of light. 

Further, we see that if we compound any velocity v with 
the velocity of light c, we again obtain a velocity equal in 
magnitude to the velocity of light c, for putting q=c in the 
formula 
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No velocity can exceed in magnitude the velocity of light 
c, for if this were possible the quantity 1—v’/c’ would be- 


come negative and 
2 
k= WA \ Oh ote 
Cc” 


would in consequence become imaginary and this quantity and 
the formula of transformation would then be devoid of any 
physical meaning. Thus the limiting velocity is the velocity 
of light c. 
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We may say that the velocity of light plays a role in the 
science of Physics, similar to that which infinity plays in the 
science of pure Mathematics. If we add any quantity to in- 
finity, the result is infinity. Similarly, if we add any velocity 
to the velocity of light c, we again obtain c. 

Now although Einstein’s Addition Theorem of Velocities 
is difficult of verification because in the overwhelming major- 
ity of cases, v and q are extremely small in comparison with 
the velocity of light, there is one case in which it may be put 
to the test, and this applies to Fizeau’s experiment. If n be 
the index of refraction of water, then c/n is the velocity of 
light in water, referred to the system K’ in which the water 
is at rest. Referred to the earth the velocity of the water is 
v ems. per sec. (that is with reference to the system K, fixed 
in the earth). By combining these two velocities we obtain 
the velocity with which light is propagated through the mov- 
ing water as observed from the system K. This, it will be 
remembered, was the object of Fizeau’s experiment. If we 
call this velocity c’, our addition formula yields after substi- 
tuting c/n for g, c’=_+9/1+— = © 49-2 NL 

nN cn n HW Cn 
where every term beginning with the fourth is negligibly 
small in comparison with the first three. Hence, we have 


c= (1 —1/n*)u, 


exactly the value found by Fizeau. 


The Science of Mechanics. 


The preceding remarks apply almost exclusively to mat- 
ters of a purely kinematical nature. We now turn our atten- 
tion to some of the physical consequences of the theory. The 
Science of Mechanics operates with ideas which are unaccept- 
able to the Theory of Relativity. The latter knows nothing of 
a rigid body, for every body in motion undergoes a Lorentz 
contraction; nor can it admit the existence of forces acting 
at a distance, for these entail an infinite velocity of transmis- 
sion. Moreover, the laws of Mechanics established by Newton 
and his followers, suffer no change of form when subjected to 
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a Galilei transformation; that is, they obey what we have 
called the Principle of Relativity of Classical Mechanics. It 
was Heinrich Hertz who first extended the equations of Elec- 
trodynamics, given by Clerk Maxwell, so as to include a de- 
scription of electro-dynamic phenomena in moving bodies. He 
demanded of these that they satisfy the Principle of Relativity 
of Classical Mechanics. But his system of equations was 
found wanting; they have received no experimental confirma- 
tion. Only a system of equations such as Lorentz’s or Min- 
kowski's, which obey Einstein’s Principle of Relativity, is in 
accordance with experience. Now, if there is to be but one 
Principle of Relativity, possessing universal validity, our 
choice between the two mentioned will naturally fall upon the 
Principle of Relativity of Electrodynamics. Einstein’s Prin- 
ciple of Relativity claims validity in all branches of Physics. 
The laws of nature must all be expressed in such a form that 
they are covariants of a Lorentz transformation, that is, the 
analytical form of these laws is not changed when we go from 
one reference system (entitled to be such) to another enjoy- 
ing the same privilege. The problem confronting us then with 
respect to the science of mechanics, is to give the laws of this 
science such a form that the conditions imposed by the Prin- 
ciple of Relativity shall be satisfied. But the old firmly estab- 
lished laws of the Newtonian system, which have stood the 
test of experience so well, at least for values of the velocity 
small in comparison with the velocity of light, must in no 
wise be flatly contradicted. The aim of the pioneers of the 
Newer Mechanics has been to express these laws in such a 
manner that they degenerate into those of Newton for values 
of the velocity, small in comparison with the velocity of light. 
This reconstruction of the science of Mechanics was first un- 
dertaken by Einstein in his memoir of 1905, later in 1906 by 
Planck, and finally in 1908 the entire structure was given an 
elegant mathematical form by the late Prof. Minkowski, who 
introduced the time as a fourth co-ordinate equivalent in every 
respect to the three co-ordinates of position. Our equations of 
transformation reveal to us the inter-dependence of time and 
space, which led Minkowski to exclaim in a lecture delivered 
in 1908, ‘“Henceforth time and space as separate entities will 
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be but shadows, and only a kind of union of both shall in 
future exist.” 


Relation Between Mass and Energy. 


In formulating the laws of the Newer Mechanics the 
founders were largely guided by their knowledge of the mo- 
tions of electrical particles (electrons) in electromagnetic 
fields. Formerly, physicists strove to bring within the scope 
of Mechanics the study of all natural phenomena, they gave, 
for instance, a mechanical interpretation to the laws of elec- 
trodynamics. Of late, this tendency has suffered a reversal, 
in that we are now far more apt to have in the future an 
electrodynamical conception of the universe than a mechanical 
one. The Science of Mechanics can no longer retain that in- 
dependence which it has so long enjoyed, its connection with 
the other branches of Physics will in future be far more 
intimate than it has been in the past. 


One of the most interesting and important results of the 
new theory is that which gives the relations existing between 
mass and energy. Calculations, which we cannot enter into 
here, show that there is a quantity equal to 


—_—_ 
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associated with a body of mass m, moving with a velocity of v 
ems. per second with respect to an observer, which remains 
invariable unless the body is subjected to external influences, 
and we have every reason to believe that this quantity repre- 
sents its energy. Expanding this quantity by the binomial 
theorem we obtain 


me? A me ae meta ee + 3/8 mee Lis, eae 
/ oy 2 c 

in which all terms beginning with the third may be neglected, 
these being generally small in comparison with the first two. 
The second term of this expansion corresponds to the kinetic 
energy of the older mechanics. If mc? is a constant we see that 
the kinetic energy of a body, not under the influence of exter- 
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nal agencies, will also be constant, in full agreement with New- 
tonian dynamics. 

If, now, we transfer to the body an amount of energy, 
which, when measured in the system in which the body is at 
rest, has the value H, calculation shows that when referred to 
the system in which the body has a velocity of v cms. per 
second, the amount will be 


a2 
E He AE tn 
The total energy of the body will then be given by 
mce?+k 
Sie 
ee 
c* 


and it is possible to put this in the form 
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provided we now consider m-+F’/c? to be the mass of the body 
which has changed by an amount E’/c’?, hardly a measurable 
quantity on account of the enormity of c?. The mass of a body 
may thus be increased by the addition of energy and dimin- 
ished by the withdrawal of energy. Energy may be trans- 
muted into mass, energy possesses inertia, and conversely, 
mass may be transmuted into energy. 

To be sure this new conception consigns to the scrap heap 
an old axiom, long regarded as impregnable, namely the Prin- 
ciple of the Conservation of Mass. But the Relativity Theory 
of Mechanics, while destructive, is at the same time construc- 
tive. Although it only follows with necessity from the Theory 
of Relativity that energy may be converted into mass, the idea 
is suggested that all mass, all inertia, is nothing but energy. 
Instead of two, we then have but one principle, that of the 
Conservation of Energy. 

The mass equivalent of a quantity of energy E is given by 
the expression m=E'/c?, whence H=mc?. We then have an 
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interpretation of the first term of the expansion above. It re- 
presents the total energy of the body other than kinetic, its 
thermal, chemical, elastic, electrical energy, etc. c? occurring 
in the denominator of the mass equivalent, an enormous quan- 
tity of energy would either have to be added to or withdrawn 
from a body in order to detect any change in its mass, and 
this is the reason why the Principle of the Conservation of 
Mass has so long been upheld. The kinetic energy can no 
longer be regarded as a separate form of energy. It merely 
represents the total change which the energy of a body suffers, 
in virtue of its motion. All forms of energy of the body de- 
pend upon its velocity. It may be mentioned that these con- 
sequences of the Theory of Relativity are in full accord with 
the results of experiments made with radio-active substances. 


The Work of Minkowski. 


Of ali the contributions to the further development of the 
Theorv of Relativity, those of the late Professor Herman 
Minkowski deserve especial mention. He showed that a great 
simplication and an extremely elegant symmetry could be 
given the mathematical structure of the theory by introduc- 
ing the time as a fourth co-ordinate. This is based on the 
recognition of the fact that time enters formally into the ma- 
thematical expression of the laws of nature in the same man- 
ner as the three co-ordinates of position. No event has ever 
been observed excepting at a certain place and at a certain 
time. We are accustomed, then, to speak of this space-time 
continuum as a four dimensional space or continuum. This is 
merely a suggestive designation for a manifold depending on 
four variables. There is nothing occult about it and it has 
no connection with hyperspace. It enables us, though, at times 
to give a sort of geometrical interpretation to our results. In 
this sense we may speak of a World point, meaning the being 
together of three space co-ordinates and a time co-ordinate. 
And of a “World” line as the totality of “World” points with 
which a body successively comes into coincidence. In our four 
dimensional world a material particle would be at rest if the 
first three or space-co-ordinates remained invariable, while 
the fourth or time-co-ordinate changed. We may even 
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follow graphically the course of such a world line if we equip 
our imaginary space with a fourth co-ordinate axis, at right 
angles to the other three. If, in particular, a material par- 
ticle moves parallel to one of the co-ordinate axes, the X axis, 
for instance, we may draw this axis in the plane of the paper 
and the time axis at right angles thereto. It is convenient to 
take as a unit of time the so-called Light second, which is the 
time during which light passes over a distance of one centi- 
meter, provided the centimeter is chosen as the unit of length. 
The velocity of light in this system of units will, then, be 
equal to one. If the particle under consideration moves uni- 
formly, its path in our diagram would be represented by a 


straight line inclined at an angle of 45 degrees to either axis. 
Two events occurring at the points A and B respectively of 


our diagram can be made simultaneous provided the line join- 
ing A and B makes an angle with the X axis which is less than 
45°, by choosing as a new space axis a line passing through 
the origia and parallel to the line joining A and B, and as 
new time axis, a line passing through the origin and inclined 
to the 45° line at the same angle as the new space axis, so that 
the two new oblique axes are symmetrically situated with re- 
spect to the 45° line. Obviously this construction is. not pos- 
sible if the line joining A and B makes an angle with the X 
axis exceeding 45°. 

Instead of the variables, x, y, z, t, we may also introduce 
new variables by means of the following substitution: 


L—=2L,, Y=X,, 2=2,, ict=x, where i=\/—1. In place of the 
equation x7?+y?+2?—c?t?—0, we would then have 

% 1-0? +9,°+0,°=0. 
And these innovations have been of considerable advantage in 
building up the theory. With this notation the Lorentz trans- 
formation is seen to be a linear orthogonal substitution in our 


four-dimensional space which may be construed as a rotation 
of the reference system through an imaginary angle. 


The General Theory of Relativity. 


The action of one body on another separated from the first 
without any visible connecting link in accordance with New- 
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ton’s Law of Gravitation, corresponds as little to our sense of 
cause and effect that the law at first found no favor among 
men of Science of the time. It was this that led both Huygens 
and Leibnitz to reject it. Newton himself was aware of this 
peculiarity of his law as when he wrote to Bentley, ‘““No man 
who has in philosophical matters a competent faculty of think- 
ing can ever fall into it.” Newton was then led to postulate 
the existence of a medium through or by which the action is 
transmitted in time. This idea, however, lay dormant for a 
long while, until it was revived by Faraday in electrical theory 
and finality translated into mathematical language by Maxwell. 

There are two conditions that the mathematical formula- 
tion of the laws of nature ought to fulfil. The first is the con- 
dition of continuity, the continuity of the transmission of force 
for instance. The state of a physical system at a given point 
must be completely determined by the state of its immediate 
neighborhood. This virtually amounts to saying that the 
equations of a physical system must be differential equations, 
that is, no finite lengths must occur in them, but only infi- 
nitesimal distances, the so called line elements, a term bor- 
rowed from the Gaussian Theory of Surfaces. The second 
condition requires that only such things be causally coupled 
as are directly accessible to observation. The Newtonian 
system of dynamics does justice to neither of these require- 
ments. We shall see that Einstein’s formulation of the law 
of gravitation fulfils them both. 


Relativity of All Motions, 


The original theory of Relativity suffers from a defect 
which must have been apparent to all serious students of the 
subject. It says that if a reference system has been found in 
which the laws of nature are valid in a mathematically simple 
form, then the laws also hold in all other systems which have 
with respect to this one a uniform motion of translation. This 
is a restriction from which we must free ourselves. For why 
may we not include among the entitled systems of reference 
such as have a uniform motion of rotation about one of 
its axes? Newton denied this possibility. Consider a Galilean 
system of reference K and a system of reference K’ rotating 
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about the z axis of K at a uniform rate. The z’ axis of K’ re- 
mains permanently in coincidence with the z axis of K. <A 
material particle at rest in the system K’ would execute a uni- 
form rotation about the z axis when viewed from K. Now it 
is well known that when a body rotates about an axis, centri- 
fugal forces arise which tend to push the particles of the body 
outwards from the axis, and consequently to change the form 
of the rotating mass. The appearance of the centrifugal forces 
was to Newton a criterion that the body was performing an 
absolute rotation with regard to space. Moreover, he en- 
deavored to prove this in the following manner. He filled a 
cylindrical vessel with water, suspended the whole by a string 
which he twisted until it became stiff and subsequently released 
the vessel. The container was immediately set into a rapid 
state of rotation, the surface of the water meanwhile remain- 
ing plane. Not until the viscous forces caused the water to 
partake of the rotary motion did the surface of the water 
depart from a plane, ultimately assuming the shape of a para- 
boloid of revolution. Newton concluded herefrom that the 
walls of the vessel when in a state of relative rotation with 
respect to the enclosed water exercised no forces on the latter 
and that the centrifugal forces did not arise until the water 
was itself set into rotation by the frictional forces. But this 
argument is not tenable and will not satisfy the critical phy- 
sicist as was perhaps first pointed out by the late Prof, Mach. 
For it is easily thinkable, that had the walls of the container 
been many kilometres in thickness, they might have exercised 
an influence on the form of the free surface of the water when 
set into rotation. If this view of the matter be correct, we may 
look upon the centrifugal forces as being due to the gravita- 
tional effect of all the masses surrounding the water and the 
same result will be achieved if we consider the water to be at 
rest and the surrounding masses to have an average rotational 
motion about it. This relativistic aspect of rotational motion 
satisfies the second condition imposed upon the mathematical 
formulation of the laws of nature enumerated above, for we 
observe only relative motions. Furthermore in weighing a 
body there is always a superposition of two effects, namely, 
the attraction of the earth directed towards its centre and the 
centrifugal force acting outward from the earth’s axis in the 
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plane of the parallel of latitude. And it is noteworthy and 
very much in need of explanation that the same constant of 
nature enters into the expression of the gravitational force 
and into that of the centrifugal force so that we have means 
at our command of distinguishing between the two. Einstein 
then considers a centrifugal field of force to be a gravitational 
field of force. 


The Principle of Equivalence. 


This principle, the precise content of which will become 
evident as we proceed, is based on the conviction that the exact 
proportionality of the inert and the ponderable (gravitating) 
mass of a body is a true law of nature. For it was shown by 
B. Edtvos experimenting with a sensitive torsion balance and. 
utilizing the centrifugal forces of the earth, that if we have 
two bodies of the same mass (inertia) but composed of dif- 
ferent substances, the difference of the forces of attraction of 
the earth on these two bodies, if they differ at all, must be less 
than one twenty-millionth of the attraction on either. To this 
degree of accuracy, then, we may regard the gravitational 
force of the earth acting on a body to be independent of the 
nature of the substance of which it is composed. 


Suppose now we have a Galilean system of reference 
situated in a region of space very remote from all other mat- 
ter. Referred to it a material particle not under the influence 
of any external agencies, will move uniformly in a straight 
line. Let the z axis of the reference system be parallel to the 
direction of motion of the particle. Imagine now the refer- 
ence system to be given a uniform acceleration in the direction 
of the z axis. If the particle was originally at rest in the re- 
ference system, it will now appear to fall to an observer mov- 
ing with the system of reference. Again, consider a reference 
system near the surface of the earth, that is in a gravitational 
field. Referred to it we notice that all falling bodies are 
equally accelerated, irrespective of the nature of the substance 
of which they are constituted. Is this latter case to be dis- 
tinguished from the former? Can the observer in the accel- 
erated system determine whether his system is really accel- 
erated or situated in a gravitational field of force? The an- 
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swer is no, the two cases are completely equivalent, an 
observer experimenting in an enclosed box has no means of 
ascertaining whether the box is located in a gravitational field 
or has a uniform acceleration in a region of space free from 
gravitational influence. The Principle of Equivalence then 
maintains that natural phenomena proceed in a gravitationa! 
field of force, and in the equivalent accelerated system in ac- 
cordance with the same laws. We readily see, then, how an 
extension of the original Theory of Relativity by admitting 
accelerated systems of reference to the entitled ones, will lead 
to a Theory of Gravitation. For we can generate a gravita- 
tional field by a mere transformation of co-ordinates. This 
does not mean though that we can transform away a gravita- 
tional field throughout its entire extent. For example, the 
field of gravitation surrounding the earth is a radial one, but 
over a limited area, a square kilometer say, we may regard 
the field as uniform and can consequently replace it by an 
equivalent accelerated system through a change of co-ordi- 
nates. 


Space and Time in the General Theory of Relativity. 


The restricted Theory of Relativity as well as the older 
Science of Mechanics, operates with Euclidean Geometry. 
Now the Science of Geometry is nothing but the totality of 
consequences that we draw from the geometrical axioms and 
as such has no physical content. But it receives one as soon 
as we specify that the distance between any two particular 
points of a rigid body shall realize a definite length independ- 
ent of the position and orientation of the body, and of the 
time. And as regards the measurement of time we assume 
that two specified positions of the hands of a clock shall realize 
a perfectly definite interval of time, which is independent of 
the position and orientation of the clock and of the time. We 
shall see presently that the general Theory of Relativity can- 
not adhere to this simple interpretation of space and time. 
Suppose we have a circular disc rotating at a uniform rate 
about the z axis of an appropriate system of reference. The 
disc lies in the xy plane. It is desired to measure the ratio of 
-the circumference to the diameter of the disc. An observer 
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not partaking of the motion of the disc would find this ratio 
to be ~ An observer moving with the disc would obtain a 
different result. The measurement could be executed as: fol- 
lows: Let the radius of the disc be r and assume it to be very 
large. Distribute in the xy plane at intervals of 7 cms. along 
the circumference of the disc a number of observers equipped 
with synchronous clocks. Two successive observers would 
then agree in advance to make a mark on the disc opposite 
their respective positions at a specified time. The distance 
between these two marks would be found by the observer on 
the disc to be greater than ~ because his measuring rod con- 
tracts as it is moving with the velocity of the circumference 
of the disc, and the greater the radius of the circle or disc, the 
greater the contraction for a given angular velocity. The 
observer on the dise would obtain the same value for the dia- 
meter as the observer at rest in the xy plane, since when laid 
along a diameter his measuring rod suffers no contraction, the 
velocity of the disc being at right angles thereto. The Euclid- 
ean geometry does not hold, then. Nor are we able to define a 
uniform time. For compare a clock situated near the cir- 
cumference of the disc with one at the origin. Now we have 
seen in the preceding pages that every clock in motion runs 
more slowly than one which is relatively at rest. The clock 
near the circumference would then lag behind the one at the 
origin. Summing up we may say that in the General Theory 
of Relativity, space co-ordinate differences cannot be measured 
directly with our ordinary (rigid) measuring rods, nor can 
differences of time be directly determined by a standard clock. 
This being the case there is no reason for preferring one par- 
ticular system of co-ordinates to any other. Einstein has 
therefore attempted to include among the entitled systems of 
reference all possible ones. This is equivalent to the state- 
ment that the equations expressing the laws of Physics must 
be covariant, i.e., do not change their form when we subject 
the co-ordinates to any arbitrary substitution, consistent with 
the mathematical conditions of continuity and unique corre- 
spondence. 


At the same time an answer is given to the question con- 
cerning the true physical geometry which has agitated the 
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minds of thinkers for many generations, albeit an answer 
quite different from what we had expected. It is in favor 
neither of Euclidean nor of non-Euclidean geometry. More- 
over, in the general theory of Relativity space as a real phy- 
sical thing with prescribed geometrical properties is banished 


from the expressions of physical laws just as the original 


(restricted) Theory of Relativity banished the aether from 
the laws of electro-dynamics, by insisting that there exists 
something physically real which in spite of its detachment 
from all matter is capable of being the carrier of energy, stress 
and momentum and of transmitting these from one body to 
another, namely, the electro-magnetic field. Inferring from 
what has been stated above that a gravitational field of force 
influences our measuring rods and clocks in a perfectly defi- 
nite manner and reflecting that experience tells us that all 
bodies are incessantly approaching or receding from one an- 
other with an accelerated motion, entailing a constantly chang- 
ing gravitational field, we readily see that there can be no 
invariable metrical geometry with prescribed properties. To 
every point event we assign four quantities, 7,, ©, %3, %4, SO- 
called parameters, which have no immediate physical objec- 
tivity, and whose differentials cannot be directly determined 
with our ordinary measuring rods and clocks, without further 
calculation. 


The Fundamental Assumption and the Theory of Covariants. 


Einstein begins his investigation with the supposition 
that the original Theory of Relativity is valid in infinitesimal 
regions. He introduces what is called a local system of co- 
ordinates, infinitely small in extent, whose state of motion is 
such that no gravitational field makes its appearance. The 
distance of one point event from another in its immediate 
neighborhood, the so-called line element, is given by the ex- 
pression 

ds? = —dX 2—-dX ,?>—dX ,*+ dX 2 


in Euclidean measure in which the space co-ordinates dX,, dX.,, 
dX, are determined by means of ordinary (rigid) measuring 
rods and the time co-ordinate dX, is given by a standard clock. 
The values of the space co-ordinates depend, of course, on the 
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orientation of the local system. To these co-ordinates corre- 
spond certain values of the differentials (dx,, dx,, dx,, dx.) 
of our chosen system of co-ordinates. Replacing in the ex- 
pression for the line element the co-ordinates in natural mea- 
sure by their values in terms of the differentials, assumed to 


be given by a linear relation, it takes the form 
AS Siena ax ax = ‘ 
Sine neg) ape 
in which the ie are functions of the co-ordinates 


X,%_ 3; x, and no longer depend on the orientatation of 
the local system for ds is a directly determinable (by 
means of unit measuring rods and unit clocks) invariant quan- 
tity. The Lip? ten in number, are called by Einstein gravi- 


tational potentials. They play a double role, in that they 
characterize the state of gravitation at a given point and, in 
addition, determine the metrical properties of space. 

| Having arrived at the conclusion that the equations of a 
physical system must be covariant, it remains to be seen how 
such covariant equations can be found. This the Absolute 
Differential Calculus enables us to do. There are certain 
things, subsequently called tensors, defined by components 
which are functions of the co-ordinates, which have the pro- 
perty that their equations of transformation are linear. So 
that if al: the components of a tensor vanish in one system, 
they also vanish in every other obtained from the first by an 
arbitrary transformation. If, then, a physical law is expressed 
by the vanishing of all the components of a tensor the expyes- 
sion will have a covariant form. We distinguish between con- 
travariant and covariant tensors. The distinction lies in the 
mode of transformation. Every thing defined by four com- 
ponents which is transformed according to the same law as 
the differentials of the co-ordinates is called a contravariant 
vector or contravariant tensor of the first rank. Every thing 
consisting of four components which is transformed in accord- 
ance with the same law as the gradient of a Scalar (invariant 
function of the co-ordinates) is called a covariant vector or 
covariant tensor of the first rank. In a similar manner we 
may define covariant and contravariant tensors of the second, 
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third and higher rank. There are symmetrical re op 
=-—A_ ) tensors. We also 
pv Vp 
have mixed tensors, covariant with respect to some 
of the indices, contravariant with respect to the others. From 
a mixed tensor we may derive a tensor of rank two lower by 
simply equating a contravariant index and a covariant index. 
This process is sometimes called contraction. By purely alge- 
braic methods, we can derive other tensors from given tensors. 
The sum and difference of two tensors of the same rank is 


also a tensor. By the aid of a general theorem we can easily 
prove that the gravitational potentials i are the components 


and antisymmetrical (A 


of a covariant tensor (symmetrical) of the second rank, From 
a given tensor we may also form by differentiation other ten- 
sors. We may ask what tensors may be derived from the 


fundamental tensor g uy which do not involve partial differen- 
tial coefficients of the gi of order higher than the second and 


which are linear in these. For, in seeking the covariant equa- 
tions, Hinstein was guided by the idea that they must be par- 
tial differential equations of the second order and must as a 
first approximation reduce to the equations of La Place or 
Poisson. The tensor satisfying these conditions is one derived 
by contraction from the Riemann-Christoffel Tensor, which 
is a mixed tensor of the fourth rank. The contracted tensor is 
- then of the second rank. The vanishing of the components of 
the Riemann-Christoffel tensor expresses the condition that 
the line element may take the Euclidean form. This condition 
is necessary, it has been shown by mathematicians that it is 
also sufficient. If the line element can be given the Euclidean 
form, this means that the restricted theory of relativity is 
valid in a finite region of our space-time continuum. But 
we know that we cannot transform away the gravitational 
field in the neighborhood of a material particle. We will not 
demand, then, the vanishing of all the components of the Rie- 
mann-Christoffel tensor, but only of those of which the con- 
tracted tensor is composed. These yield ten partial differen- 


tial equations of the second order for the is , and are called 
the equations of gravitation (in the absence of matter). 
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Physical Consequences of the General Theory of Relativity. 


The Newtonian Science of Mechanics is founded on Gali- 
lei’s Law of Inertia, which being the inference drawn from a 
thought experiment, is a pure abstraction and has no basis in 
observation. Einstein on the other hand bases the Science 
of Mechanics on the equations of motion of a material par- 
ticle. The general maintenance of the restricted theory of 
relativity for finite regions would imply a complete neglect of 
the influence of gravitation. It can be shown that a material 
particle, in a gravitational field not acted on by other agencies, 
in going from one point to another always moves along a geo- 
detic line of our four-dimensional continuum. The differen- 
tial equations of motion will then be identical with the four 
equations of a geodetic line in our space-time continuum and 
are known to all students of the Differential Geometry of 
higher manifolds. Einstein then shows that these equations 
degenerate into those of Newton if the velocity of the particle 
be very small in comparison with the velocity of light and if 
it be situated in a quasi-stationary field of gravitation, that is 
one generated by a body which is moving very slowly. In the 
presence of matter the equations referred to above are modi- 
_ fied by the introduction of a generalized Energy-Tensor. A 
first approximation yields the well-known equation of Poisson. 


In this generalized Theory of Relativity the constancy of 
the vacuum velocity of light cannot be upheld. For if the path 
of a ray of light be straight when referred to a Galilean sys- 
tem of reference it will in general be curvilinear when referred 
to an accelerated one. Our equations enable us to calculate 
the velocity of light when the direction of the beam and the 
gravitation potentials at any point are known. If the velocity 
be variable, Huygen’s principle supplies us with the means for 
computing the curvature of the path, just as in the analogous 
case, in which a beam of light passes through a medium of 
variable refractive index. The total bending of a ray coming 
from a distant star can then be found by integration. For a 
ray passing through the gravitational field of the sun this 
amounts to 1.7 seconds, and it is this predictior of the theory 
which the solar eclipse of 1919 enabled astronomers to verify. 
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We have previously stated that gravitation exerts a defi- 
nite influence on our measuring rods and clocks. Einstein 
shows that a clock would run slower if situated near the sun 
than it would if located near the earth. Any vibratory atom 
emitting light may be looked upon as a clock. Its frequency 
of vibration would thus be increased if it were transferred 
from the sun to the earth. Hence the characteristic spectral 
lines of the sun would suffer a definite shift towards the red end 
of the spectrum. For an iron line coming from the sun of 
wave length 400 pz this displacement amounts to .008 py. This 
consequence of the theory has not yet been confirmed. St. 
John working at the Mt. Wilson Observatory was unable to 
detect any such shift. But as the experimental difficulties 
involved are simply prodigious, we may, perhaps, reserve a 
final verdict. 


We come now to another great achievement of the theory, 
historically the first, the explanation of the anomalous motion 
of the perihelion of the planet Mercury, the only observation 
which Newton’s theory was unable to account for. A planet 
under the influence of the sun’s attraction alone describes, in 
accordance with Newton’s theory, a Keplerian ellipse with the 
sun at one of the foci. The major axis of this ellipse, that is 
the line joining the point of the orbit which is nearest the sun, 
the perihelion, with the point which is most remote, the aphe- 
lion, points in an invariable direction with respect to the fixed 
stars. If we then take into account the influence of the other 
bodies of our solar system, the perturbations to which these 
give rise will be in part periodic and in part have the charac- 
ter of a decreasing or increasing effect. Of the latter all can 
be accounted for on the basis of Newton’s theory with the 
exception of the motion of the perihelion of Mercury. Here 
there exists a discrepancy between theory and observation. 
According to the latter the major axis of the orbit of Mercury 
advances through an angle greater than that given by New- 
ton’s theory. The difference amounts to 48 seconds per hun- 
dred years. (Leverrier.) If we consider the system consisting 
of the sun and the planet Mercury and apply it to Einstein’s 
equations a first approximate solution also gives for the orbit 
a Keplerian ellipse. By carrying out the approximation a 
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degree farther, we obtain an orbit which departs slightly from 
an ellipse. The radius vector drawn from the sun to the 
planet describes an angle greater than 108° by .05” when the 
planet moves from the aphelion to the perihelion of its orbit, 
that is, the major axis rotates through an angle of .1° in the 
interval of two successive aphelions. As the period of Mer- 
cury is about 88 days, the major axis would rotate through 
an angle of 48 seconds per hundred years, precisely as deter- 
mined by observation. This alone removes the discrepancy 
noted above, for the perturbations calculated on the basis of 
Einstein’s equations differ only inappreciably from those ob- 
tained by Newton’s. This explanation of the anomalous 
motion of the perihelion of Mercury which Einstein’s theory 
gives without the least constraint, must certainly be considered 
one of the greatest intellectual achievements in the history of 
Science. 

Department of Physics, E. FLAMMER. 

Queen’s University. 
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In future the Quarterly will devote some pages in each 
number to a review of books. We have neither the space nor 
the inclination to criticize bad or indifferent works. But it 
may be useful to our readers to have a select list of books 
brought to their attention, even if the principle of selection is 
simply that they have pleased or interested the reviewer. 

% * * * * 

After almost daily use for some months I can unre- 
servedly recommend the latest volume of Messrs. Macmillan’s 
Golden Treasury Series, Seventeenth Century English Verse, 
edited by Mr. H. J. Massingham. The editor has chosen the 
period between Shakespeare’s death and the Restoration, and 
by boldly leaving out Milton and Herrick has made room for 
a great number of poems the majority of which are only 
accessible in rare books. The last century was perhaps still 
under the influence of Johnson’s best critical piece, which 
analysed not unkindly the wire-drawn conceits of the meta- 
physical school. But beneath the array of learning and the 
ingenuities which sometimes repel and often amuse the modern 
there is a genuine poetical simplicity which has drawn men 
back to them. And, after all, the metaphysical poets were 
but one school, and there has been revealed to us since then 
the rich store of Song-Books and’ of such poets as Traherne., 

It is impossible to comprehend under one formula the 
verse of the courtiers, divines, dramatists, lovers, mystics 
and topers who stand revealed in these pages. In that age 
men seemed to sing by nature. But amid so much diversity 
the reader does seem to strike upon one recurring note—the 
contrast of body and soul that was their heritage from Platon- 
ism and from Christianity. That deep sense of the power of 
death over ‘the glories of our blood and state’ which is never 
far from the surface in Elizabethan poetry penetrates the 
verse of this less robust and less happy age. You see the 
meditatio mortis become a morbid contemplation of the hor- 
rors of the tomb. But again this sense of the transiency of 
life is the spring of that noble religious poetry which asserts 
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the kinship of the soul with eternity. No less can the anti- 
thesis be traced in the love-poetry of the age, alike in such 
light refrains as ‘Gather ye roses while ye may’ and in the 
sudden deep note of Marvell’s address To his Coy Mistress: 


But at my back I always hear 

Time’s wingéd chariot hurrying near; 
And yonder all before us lie 

Deserts of vast eternity. 

Thy beauty shall no more be found, 
Nor in thy marble vault shall sound 
My echoing song; then worms shall try 
That long-preserved virginity; 

And your quaint honour turn to dust, 
And into ashes all my lust. 

The grave’s a fine and private place, 
But none, I think, do there embrace. 


Strange solemnity and harsh irony after the playful opening 
stanza! 

If we had to pick out one piece as an example of the 
treasures which may surprise the eye on any page of this 
book, it would be that fine anonymous poem discovered by 
Mr. Bullen in Christ Church Library in our own time: 


Yet if his Majesty our Sovereign Lord 

Should of his own accord 

Friendly himself invite, 

And say, “T’ll be your guest to-morrow night,” 
How should we stir ourselves, call and command 
All hands to works, “Let no man idle stand! 
Set me fine Spanish tables in the hall, 

See they be fitted all; 

Let there be room to eat, 

. And order taken that there want no meat! 
See every sconce and candlestick made bright, 
That without tapers they may give a light! 
Look to the presence: are the carpets spread, 
The dais o’er the head, 

The cushions in the chairs, 

And all the candles lighted on the stairs? 
Perfume the chambers, and in any case 
Let each man give attendance in his place.” 
Thus if the king were coming would we do, 
And ’twere good reason too; 

For ’tis a duteous thing 

To show all honour to an earthly king, 
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And after all our travail and our cost, 

So he be pleased, to think no labour lost. 

But at the coming of the King of Heaven 
All’s set at six and seven: 

We wallow in our sin, 

Christ cannot find a chamber in the inn. 

We entertain him always like a stranger, 
And, as at first, still lodge Him in the manger. 


* ok * * * 

In the seventeenth century mystics one catches a note of 
security, despite the turmoil of their age, which our troubled 
time agonizes after with infinite travail. Their earth was 
hung by golden chains from heaven; their universe, bounded 
and compact, barred chaos out; their church was built on the 
rock. The chosen poets of today turn forlornly from the 
welter on earth to see infinite chaos in the heavens. It is a 
harder, if a finer, task to reach the haven of tranquillity. 
Mrs, Warren’s poems in The Sword: bear marks of this long 
search and of freedom—I do not say rest—at length achieved. 
Or if there is rest, it is found in absolute self-surrender after 
struggle: 

All rebel-tracing of my heart’s design 


Is faded. Now I am an endless shore 

Yearning for Thy Flood-tide, 

—My far-flung sands of measureless desire 

To drown, beneath Thy sea for evermore. 
Mrs. Warren’s verse shows a quite exceptional mastery of 
form. There are no violent assaults upon the reader’s ear—I 
doubt if she had in mind the reader at all. For the poems are 
adventures of a spirit absorbed in the one vital pursuit. 
Though they abound in fine metaphors, is it a misreading to 
detect a certain quality of remotion from the concrete world? 
The pilgrimage of the soul is imaged in the larger movements 
of Nature—the coming of dawn, the merciful descent of 
night, and the vicissitudes of the seasons: 

Thou art my Spring, and I thy wintered field. 

There where thy Footsteps pass, 

The deep roots stir, the frozen grief-dumb rill 


Leaps into music; on my heart’s black hill 
Thy Hands have flung the wild, brocaded grass. 


1Blackwell, Oxford. 
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A similar withdrawal from the concrete may be noticed in 
the magnificent imagery of Francis Thomson, and for the 
same reason. The transient world is a symbol of the soul’s 
life rather than an independent realm in which every least 
detail has its own value and beauty. Consider, for example, 
that beautiful little poem The Flower of the Moon (from her 
first volume, Trackless Regions), and ask what saves it from 
the criticism that the blending of two images so diverse as 
the earthly growth and decay and the starry heavens verges 
on the fantastic. Is not the point from which the figure grows 
the contrast between transiency and eternity, and is the fusion 
not achieved by the theme, unexpressed as it is, of human 
mortality and human hopes? 7 


Here we touch upon one of those fundamental distinctions 
in poetry—the difference 


I looked within the garden of the sky 

Where leafy clouds o’erbranch the chaliced moon, 
That pallid flower which fades and falls too soon; 
I looked and mourned her sad fragility. 


But far beyond her, past mortality, 
Deep in the cloudy trellises of night 
I saw the clustering stars, unchanging light, 
Like buds which never bloom and never die. 


Mrs. Randal Livesay’s Songs of Ukraina? introduce us to 
a world of Slavic folk-song transplanted from Eastern Europe 
to the Canadian West. It is unnecessary to quote from this 
volume, as Mr. Gibbon’s article on The Foreign Born will 
enable our readers to estimate the quality of their songs. The 
writer is quite unable to judge the fidelity of the renderings, 
but they do give an effect of haunting simplicity which ap- 
pears to seize the spirit of the originals. One catches in 
them traces of the old paganism that lingers longest among 
people rooted in the soil, the agony of conflict for their land, 
and the worse agony of defeat and spoliation. All who desire 
to know something of the culture of the Ruthenians in the 


Western Provinces should read this little book. 
* * * * * 


2Dent, Toronto. 
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Mr. Charles Whibley’s Literary Studies (Macmillan) 
range in time from the Tudor Historians and Translators to 
Jonathan Swift.? A master of invective when invective does 
not master him, here he deserts the diatribe for the nobler 
art of praising. His chosen themes exactly suit his gifts. 
Not primarily a contemplative or theoretical critic, he has an 
eye for what is picturesque and vital. It is a moot point 
whether he would turn to Jl Cortegiano or to the Newgate 
Calendar with the greater zest. The ‘magnificent man’ in 
the person of Sir Walter Raleigh and the picaresque rogues 
and ruffians of the gutter suit his pen equally, and one ima- 
gines it is with some complacency that he concludes his 
sketch of Moll Cutpurse with these words: “Thus for many 
years she ruled the underworld of England with an iron hand, 
and in the heyday of her youth shared the sovereignty of the 
realm with the austere implacable Elizabeth herself’. When 
Mr. Whibley comes to the Court Poets of Charles II there 
is no need to make the contrast, and in that fascinating essay 
the taste for ruffles, for the swaggering underworld, and for 
letters finds full play. 

He is practised in a style that is always finished and 
sometimes brilliant. If one is now and then conscious of 
device, the essays march; and they are read as Froude or that 
other great rhetorician, Macaulay, are read, with confidence 
in a craftsman who takes pleasure in the work of his pen. 
With all the pride and some of the prejudices of nationality, 
he is fortunate in subjects who have celebrated or 
adorned the history of his country. In the Tudor Chroniclers 
and Historians he records men who discovered England for 
Englishmen, and the Translators, to his eyes, of set purpose 
brought the riches of the ancient world into the service of 
England. ‘They had learned from the classics deep lessons of 
policy and statecraft, which they would impart to the Queen 
and her magistrates. Their achievement was, indeed, the 
real renascence of England, the authentic recovery of the an- 


3The essays not mentioned in this notice are Rogues and Vagabonds 
of Shakespeare’s Time, Congreve and Some Others, An Underworld 
of Letters. The majority of them have appeared in the Cambridge 
History of English Literature or in Shakespeare’s England—a suf- 
ficient guarantee of their competence. 
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cient spirit.’ They were explorers and discoverers no less 
than Drake and Hawkins, though their adventure was in the 
realm of the spirit. What is more, they helped to shape the 
noble English tongue. Scholars who were also, many of them, 
men of affairs, they used a rich language which was less trans- 
lation than transmutation. North’s Plutarch is a richer 
work than the original, and Chapman made of Homer an 
Elizabethan classic—but still it is Elizabethan, with Homer 
showing through. What Keats saw from that peak in Darien 
was an ocean he never sailed: this is what the poet’s insight 
and the poet’s modesty expressed in those famous lines. But 
we must not enter upon the battle of translations—a battle in 
which all extremists are wrong—it is enough to be thankful 
to the great translators who have transfused the literature of 
the ancients into the language of their own age. Mr. Whibley’s 
essays will stimulate his readers to turn back to the books he 
praises with such evident gusto—and what better effect could 
criticism have? 
* * * * * 

Men of our race still retain that passion for exploring 
obscure corners of the earth which sent the Elizabethans out 
into forbidden waters. Wherever a crisis arises, you may be 
sure of two things—that some unofficial Englishman knows 
all about it, and that the powers that be will ignore him. 
Today one can hardly call the Southern Slav question remote 
or deny the importance of Arabia in world-politics. And here 
are two books‘ written by men who spent the greater part 
of their lives in trying to make a deaf England understand 
what these two questions meant. It is many years since Mr. 
Seton Watson, under the name of Scotus Viator, saw that the 
Southern Slav question was the key to Austrian, and there- 
fore to European, politics. If he was ever derided as a crank 
with a small nation under his wing, time has brought him 
revenge. When the war broke out, he added to his services 
by founding the New Europe, a clear-sighted and well-in- 
formed magazine which argued brilliantly and consistently 
for an integral victory, the division of Austria, and the draw- 


4G. Wyman Bury, Pan-Islam; R. W. Seton Watson, Europe in the 
Melting Pot (both published by Macmillan). 
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ing of national boundary lines in the Near East if the settle- 
ment was to be just and permanent. Mr. Watson has col- 
lected the articles written during the war, and I am sure that 
few commentators could bear the test of republishing so well. 
Everybody who desires to gain a clear idea of the Southern 
Slav question and of the reasons which make the present 
Adriatic tangle disastrous should read this book. 

Mr. Wyman Bury’s Pan-Islam rests on a long experience 
of Southern Arabia and service in the Near East during the 
war. If he does not carry Mr. Watson’s heavy metal, he has 
written an extremely attractive account of intelligence work 
at Cairo and patrol duty in the Red Sea. He had special op- 
portunities of observing the attempt to organize a Pan-Islamic 
movement against Great Britain, and his comments are al- 
ways shrewd and enlightening. A considerable portion of the 
book is devoted to the question of Moslem and missionary. 
His views, based on local knowledge, deserve to be read by 
supporters and opponents of missionary efforts in Mohamme- 
dan countries —they contain salutary medicine for both 
parties. 

* * ok * * 

To come nearer home: Sir John Willison’s Reminiscences? 
is a noteworthy addition to Canadian political memoirs. The 
book is remarkable not only for its polished style, which makes 
it a pleasure to read, but for the tolerance and geniality of 
its judgements on men and affairs. The author has played 
a strenuous part in the political life of the country for forty 
years, but has suffered no tinge of acrimony to intrude into 
these pages. A reviewer’s temptation is to select liberally 
from the capital collection of stories which are sprinkled 
throughout the volume; but one must practise self-restraint. 
And again it is tempting to linger over the remarkable gallery 
of portraits both of the famous and the obscure. We should 
like to know more of that strange, brilliant journalist, Farrer 
of the ‘Globe’, who said that a certain lady had enough powder 
on her face to free Ireland. But if we are to quote anything 
in this magazine, it must be the characterization of Principal 
Grant: 


5 McClelland and Stewart, Toronto. 
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“In my first year as editor of The Globe no one gave me wiser 
counsel than Principal Grant of Queen’s University. He could be 
a politician if occasion required, and he often needed to exercise 
political genius on behalf of the University. But he had none of 
the docility of the partisan nor ever cringed to the majority. As 
a young man in Nova Scotia he stood boldly with the minority for 
Confederation. He never hesitated to defend Quebec and its insti- 
tutions if they were unfairly attacked. He was as ready to resist any 
extreme demand by the French Province or to oppose any public men 
of Quebec who sought through appeal to race or creed to elevate him- 
self or aggrandize a faction. He could resist the glamour of Sir 
John Macdonald. He was equal to negotiation -with Sir Oliver 
Mowat. An advocate of the Gothenberg system of control over the 
liquor traffic, he bore with serenity the denunciation of prohibitionists 
from pew and pulpit. Perhaps only Colonel George T. Denison among 
Canadians was so influential in opposing every movement towards 
separation from Great Britain, in strengthening Imperial sentiment, 
in fashioning the structure of Empire. For they were the teachers 
of British statesmen, and the evangelists of a gospel which even the 
British people were slow to understand. Derided and misrepresent- 
ed, they persisted, and Dr. Grant lived, as Colonel Denison has lived, 
to see an abundant harvest from the seed which they scattered in 
lonely furrows thirty or forty years ago. They said that Dr. Grant 
was a ‘trimmer,’ but that sentence falls upon all men who will not be 
the servants of party unless the service goes with conviction. I 
think of no career in Canada which was more distinguished for sim- 
ple and resolute patriotism. It is true that he was often dexterous 
in pursuit of his object, but the object was worthy, and the diplomacy 
objectionable only to those who were overcome and who used more 
clumsily and ineffectively the instruments by which he achieved. If 
he had been governed by personal ambition only he would have turned 
his back upon Queen’s University, entered the federal Cabinet, and 
stood foremost among the statesmen of the Empire.’ 


* ** % * * 


The novels of Miss Sheila Kaye-Smith and Mr. Swinnerton 
have now won a steady circle of admirers. It is usual to 
compare Miss Kaye-Smith to Thomas Hardy. Like him, she 
depicts rural life in Southern England, and she has made her 
own that corner on the border of Kent and Sussex which 
stretches from Battle past Hastings to Rye and the Romney 
Marsh. But the resemblance is little more than external. If 
there is one theme more than another that attracts her pen, 
it is the man with a creative passion that sweeps to achieve- 
ment over all obstacles. Swssex Gorse is the epic of the con- 
quest of an intractable waste by one man, who sacrifices life 
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and human feeling ruthlessly to the master passion. The 
hero of Tamarisk Town spurns love to devote his life to the 
building of a dream-city by the sea, and then, when the woman 
he casts aside kills herself, he sets his mind to mar and de- 
grade the beauty of the town, her succesful rival, with single- 
hearted intensity as a sacrifice to her memory. It is a strange 
book, with more than a touch of fantasy. In the end his son, 
in whom the passion burns more equably, realizes the father’s 
dream under happier auspices in the far west. The idea that 
thwarted itself was strong enough to come to fruition in an- 
other generation. A closer resemblance to Hardy may be 
traced in those characters which spring from the soil or 
live on the soil, but have undergone enough education or 
sophistication to make them no longer of a piece. In the 
Challenge to Sirius® (‘symbol of the Divine nescience’) Miss 
Kaye-Smith makes a study of such a type, though not in 
terms of tragedy like the Woodlanders. The son of an edu- 
cated man who hid his failure in life in the remote marsh-!and 
of Kent, her hero grows up half ploughboy, half scholar, deter- 
mined, after seeing his father’s tragedy, to experience life 
to the full. Such a man is subject to divided allegiances, in 
his pursuits, his religion and his loves. In his ambitions and 
failures he is haunted by a nostalgia for the soil and for his 
rustic love. A failure in letters, he drifts back to the farm, 
and breaks away again to fight for the South against the 
North in a war which he feels to be the last stand of nature 
and agriculture against commerce and machinery. After a 
great personal tragedy he is content to live for years in Mexi- 
co as a peon, and there he finds his soul. “There was not one 
pang of his lonely wandering life, no throb or ache or groan 
of his, up to that moment when the light of his eyes and the 
desire of his heart were taken from him at a stroke, that had 
not been shared by God. For if man has known the stars, so 
God has known the dust.’ In the end his life completes the 
circle, and returns to the point from which he started, but 
enriched by the experience which had achieved a character, 
if nothing else. 


6 Dent, Toronto. 
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In Nocturne Mr. Swinnerton composed a little master- 
piece which set a high standard for the rest of his works. 
Shops and Houses was a slighter book on the well-worn theme 
of the impact of individuality against the social conventions 
of a suburban town. September’ is a subtle study in two con- 
trasted feminine types, the wise, disciplined married woman 
who had reached the dangerous age of September, and a young 
girl, rudderless before her wayward impulses. The quartette 
is completed by the husband of the lady and a young man, 
and the story treats of the inevitable X of modern fiction. 
It is a more ambitious attempt than Nocturne, worked out 
with great—one had almost said tiresome—subtlety. One 
misses the swift movement and fluidity of the earlier work. 
In the first chapters the action seems to be clogged by hyper- 
sensitiveness of observation, but it moves more easily as the 
story develops. I do not recommend this book to every taste; 
it does not appear to me (as it does to some) to be an out- 
standing performance. But everything that Mr. Swinnerton 
writes is written with distinction, and those who are inter- 
ested in the development of a fine artist should not miss this 
novel. 

* * * * * 

We have left till the last a little book which has been re- 
printed a dozen times and bids fair to be reprinted as often 
again. It is The Diary of a Nobody® by George and Weedon 
Grossmith. Nobody should fail to become acquainted with 
Mr. Charles Pooter of the “Laurels,” Brickfield Terrace, Hollo- 
way, and his circle of friends. It is not till the second or 
third reading—and you are bound to reread it—that the 
really consummate art of this artless book becomes apparent. 
It would have been the easiest thing in the world to exagger- 
ate the character of this guileless, humourless city clerk, who 
loves pottering about his house and possesses an absurd sense 
of dignity; but the authors, with admirable self-restraint, 
have allowed him to give a rounded portrait of himself that is 
entirely lovable and worthy of respect. It is unfair to quote, 
as everything in such a book depends upon the effect of ac- 


7 McClelland and Stewart. 


8 Macmillan. 
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cumulated details—but perhaps we may begin the episode of 
Mr. Pooter’s passion for enamel. 


3 


“April 25.—In consequence of Brickwell telling me his wife was 
working wonders with the new Pinkford’s enamel paint, I determined 
to try it. I bought two tins of red on my way home. I hastened 
through tea, went into the garden, and painted some flower-pots. I 
called out Carrie. who said, ‘You’ve always got some new-fangled 
craze.’ But she was obliged to admit that the flower-pots looked re- 
markably well. Went upstairs into the servant’s bedroom and paint- 
ed her washstand, towel-horse, and chest of drawers. To my mind 
it was an extraordinary improvement, but as an example of the ig- 
norance of the lower classes in the matter of taste, our servant Sarah, 
on seeing them, evinced no sign of pleasure, but merely said ‘she 
thought they looked very well as they was before.’ 

‘April 26.—Got some more red enamel paint (red, to my mind, being 
the best colour), and painted the coal-scuttle and the backs of our 
Shakespeare, the binding of which had almost worn out. 

‘April 27.—Painted the bath red, and was delighted with the result. 
Sorry to say Carrie was not; in fact, we had a few words about it. 
She said I ought to have consulted her, and she had never heard of 
such a thing as a bath being painted red. I replied, ‘It’s merely a 
matter of taste.’ ” 


But the practical sequel to the matter of taste may be 
left to the reader’s imagination or curiosity. Mr. Weedon 
Grossmith’s illustrations are worthy of the text. 


XANTHIAS. 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 
Marne and Munitions. 

It is surprising how much of the inner history of the late 
war has already been revealed. The torrents of self-justifi- 
cation on the part of injured generals and admirals have 
swelled the main stream of revelations made by governments 
anxious to discredit their predecessors. Every competent 
judge recognized that Lord French’s 1914 was not only in- 
accurate in fact but worse than unfair to colleagues living 
and dead. Mr. Asquith’s reply was conclusive so far as it 
went: but he deliberately refrained from quoting essential 
documents, and pending the publication of Sir George Arthur’s 
Life of Lord Kitchener, the public had no decisive evidence 
about the matter in controversy. The evidence is now pub- 
lished, and it is overwhelming. 

It is proved from Lord French’s own words that, as Mr. 
Asquith hinted, he contemplated breaking away from the 
French army during the retreat to the Marne, and that only 
the decisive intervention of Kitchener prevented this dis- 
astrous step. ‘I cannot say,’ wrote French, ‘that I am happy 
in the outlook as to the further progress of the campaign in 
France . .. My confidence in the ability of the leaders of 
the French army to carry this campaign to a successful con- 
clusion is fast waning, and this is my real reason for the 
decision I have taken to move the British forces so far back. 
se I have been pressed very hard to remain, even in my 
shattered condition, in the fighting line, but I have absolutely 
refused to do so, and I hope you will approve of the course I 
have taken.’ A still more disquieting message led Kitchener 
to instruct French to make the movements of his forces con- 
form to those of the French, and he hurried over to Paris to 
stimulate the failing nerve of the general in the field. That 
was the famous interview of which Lord French complains so 
bitterly in his book. Was interference ever more necessary 
or more justified by the result? 

The second point at issue was the adequacy of munitions. 
It will be remembered that after Mr. Asquith’s Newcastle 


1 Manchester Guardian. 
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speech, which pressed for more munitions but assured his 
audience that the present supply was adequate for immediate 
purposes, Lord French took the unprecedented step of secret- 
ly initiating a newspaper campaign against the Government 
which he served. Mr. Asquith’s ground for the assurance, 
carefully guarded as it was, was an interview between French 
and Kitchener. French had been specially summoned to Eng- 
land for the purpose of stating authoritatively the state of 
munitionment in the field: he knew that the design of the 
interview was to enable the Prime Minister to state with due 
weight the needs of the army. After his book was published 
and Mr. Asquith had defended Kitchener’s memory, he saw 
fit to deny the accuracy of Kitchener’s report. But now Sir 
George Arthur published his written assurance before Festu- 
bert that munitions would be all right. 

The sequence of events is therefore the following. 
French more than once repeated the statement that the army 
in the field was for the present adequately supplied. It was 
upon this assurance that Kitchener gave information to 
the Prime Minister, that the Prime Minister spoke at New- 
castle, that French himself undertook the attack on Festubert. 
When that failed, the unsuccessful general began a furtive 
campaign against his chief at the War Office and against the 
Government, who had merely acted upon his own information. 
While he was secretly supplying information to his journal- 
istic and political allies, he wrote to Mr. Asquith, who had to 
form a new government as the result of his activities, a pri- 
vate letter expressing unbounded confidence in him and saying 
that never had a general in the field received fuller support 
from a statesman. Not till Kitchener was dead and Asquith 
out of office did he reveal his action or its motives. When 
Mr. Asquith recited the plain facts, as they are now known, 
he replied by impugning Kitchener’s accuracy. Viscount 
French is still the King’s representative in Ireland. 

One word more. Sir George Arthur declares that ‘when 
Mr. Lloyd George proposed to withdraw the whole of the 
British Army in France, bag and baggage—lock, stick and 
barrel—and to dedicate the new Forces to the Balkans’ Kit- 
chener absolutely refused to weaken the French front. To 
estimate this suggestion aright, we must remember not only 
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the length of attackable line in France, not only the difficulty 
of transport in the Balkans and the distance from the base 
in London, but the fact that an immense number of merchant 
ships and escorts would be diverted to a most vulnerable route 
at a time when the submarine campaign seemed likely to 
starve England out. 


The European Situation. 

The conduct of the Allies in the last few months hardly 
command respect. Either leniency or severity are coherent 
and comprehensible policies, but the vacillations and imbecil- 
ities of the Supreme Council betray a forcible-feeble temper 
which is a danger to the world. To demand the Kaiser and 
then to withdraw the demand; to compile an immense roll of 
war criminals for extradition and then to submit a sample 
list to the German courts with threats of what would happen 
if they were not duly punished; to threaten without perform- 
ance; yes, and to perform without consultation—all this be- 
speaks many minds but no mind. It was imprudent of Presi- 
dent Wilson to speak of French militarism in control. But 
certainly there is a cleft between the sharp-cut French policy 
of remorseless exaction on the one hand, and Mr. Lloyd 
George’s recession from election promises or Signor Nitti’s 
economic realism on the other. We imagine that the whole 
to-do about the Kaiser and the war-criminals appeared to 
be so much sentimentalism to the French. They thoroughly 
knew what they wanted, the last farthing from the Central 
nations—powers no longer—and such a fragmentation of 
Germany and Austria as would for any measurable time avert 
a threat to the Eastern frontier. 

But, comprehensible as this desire is in a nation that has 
suffered like France, it is inconsistent. You cannot bleed a 
corpse. It is evident that the British, and still more, the 
Italians are realizing that a vindictive policy defeats itself. 
Two examples may be taken where a change of front may or 
should be made. The Treaty of Versailles imposed upon 
Germany an unlimited financial liability because she was 
responsible for the war. The practical question is under 
what conditions the Allies are most likely to extract an in- 
demnity. It is folly to sacrifice certain payments for distant 
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and illusory gains. Now the conditions of continued pay- 
ment are German credit and the security of the German Gov- 
ernment. But it does not need an expert to see that German 
credit cannot be firm so long as an undefined liability looms 
before the nation. That way lies anarchy and revolution. 
So the meeting in Holland to define the burden placed upon 
Germany is a natural step. We need not fear that the Ger- 
mans will escape too lightly. To define is to increase the 
chance of repayment. 

The other instance borders on the tragic. It was neces- 
sary to break up the old Austrian Empire if the Near East 
was to be reconstituted on national lines. We-need not at 
present ask how far the test of nationality played a part in 
the settlement. But it is necessary to remember that the 
bond holding that congeries of peoples together under the 
Habsburgs was the economic unity of the Danube lands, and 
that the vital centre was Vienna, a large city which must 
sink and is sinking to the most ghastly ruin if it is restricted 
to the narrow economic area of German Austria. The posi- 
tion is now this. Austria has had unlimited liability imposed 
upon her; she is cut off economically from the other Danubian 
states; she is forbidden to unite with Germany. Coal crosses 
her territory from Bohemia to Italy, and her own coal comes 
from—the United States. Vienna cannot feed itself from the 
territory left it: that territory cannot support the industries 
of Vienna. The tale of misery told by responsible men of all 
sympathies is heartrending. We need not repeat the story 
of misery, starvation, despair and dissolution of moral stand- 
ards which they report. But one symptom, which may pro- 
voke a smile beside the greater calamities, may be named. 
The great University is in danger of sinking into insignifi- 
cance because the members cannot procure books.2 Now the 
destitution of the professional classes in an advanced civili- 
zation marks the fact that it is crumbling, and here is but one 
gross instance of the decay and paralysis that threatens to 
infect all Europe. It is untrue to argue that these are mere 
effects of the war: they are accentuated by the peace. It is 
Pharisaic to contend that evil doers deserve to escape no con- 


2 An ordinary book worth $2.50 costs about $150. 
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sequence of their deeds, however evil. For these consequences 
bear upon innocent and guilty, and cannot be stopped at the 
frontier. When our whole civilization is at stake—and care- 
ful observers conceive that it may be—the first duty is to 
save it and then assess the penalty. The policy of fragment- 
ation leads to anarchy. If the Austrian debt were limited 
and if the other Danubian states were persuaded—no easy 
task—to enter into an economic union, then there might be 
some hope of stability. 
oK ok *K * * 

The abortive revolution in Germany caused untold fin- 
ancial damage at a critical time. It was possible because a 
weak Government relied upon one ‘strong’ man, Noske, to 
maintain order, and Noske, who appears to be a stupid and 
determined man, relied upon the unpurged military clique. 
So the Government depended on the armed support of un- 
repentant monarchists who waited for the opportune moment 
to overthrow it. So far as can be judged from reports, it was 
the determination of the working and of portions of the middle 
classes which wrecked the plot, and the result has been to 
make Socialists of the left centre more influential in the Gov- 
ernment. Whether they have the administrative ability to 
make themselves felt remains to be seen. Inevitably the plot 
gave other malcontents their chance, and almost in a day 
Germany fell into a group of isolated units. The most for- 
midable and lasting was the district of the Ruhr, and events 
there brought about a foreign intervention, to which we shall 
refer in a moment. 

On the whole the Kapp conspiracy has cleared the air. 
The plain citizens brought to nothing the attempt of a small 
highly organized force with the prestige of the old military 
system behind it. There is as yet small reason to believe 
that Germans repent the late war. But they have come to 
recognize that it was disastrous folly to have undertaken and 
lost it, and they are well aware that their only chance of re- 
covery is peace—tempered, perhaps, by intrigue in centres of 
disturbance outside Germany. The difficult practical dilemma 
that confronts them is that they must rely upon trained ad- 
ministratcrs who secretly favour the old regime, or trust to 
well-meaning men, Trade Union officials and the like, who 
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have had no experience and must enter office under conditions 
that might appal the bravest. . 

The French occupation of Frankfort and Darmstadt was 
occasioned by the German breach of the Treaty in another 
district, and itself was a breach of the agreement with the 
Allies. For they were not consulted or invited to share in 
the occupation. It was extremely interesting to observe the 
inspired burst of propaganda which accompanied this move, 
propaganda which glorified the decision with which the French 
acted and cast discredit upon the other powers. The “Times’ 
entered the fray, and doubtless helped to persuade the French 
that the British Government need not be regarded. It seems 
to be a fair inference that this was merely the open revela- 
tion of a strain that had long been growing between the 
Allies. The British Government acted promptly and with 
unusual publicity. Such unauthorized adventures will not be 
repeated, and, to save the face of the French, withdrawal in 
this instance will follow the German withdrawal from the 
Ruhr. It would repay study to observe French policy in the 
Rhenish Provinces and in South Germany, and to compare it 
with the past policy in those regions. 

* ok * * * 

It is possible that current preconceptions about Bolshe- 
vism may blind our eyes to a change of great interest that 
may even now be taking place in Russia. Bolshevism is an 
urban labour movement. But in maintaining power its lead- 
ers have been obliged to use a highly trained military class. 
And there are some indications that a new capitalist class 
have sprung from the proletariat and are exercising their 
newly acquired power. As chaos becomes order, the undiffer- 
entiated mass produces anew the class it destroyed. It will 
be worth while to watch the effect of this process in the 


foreign relations of Russia. 
A. S. F. 
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